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BBasic Bearing Refinements 
CuT TRUCK MAINTENANCE £ 


Fundamentally, America’s truck 
owners buy ton-miles! And they want 
them at the lowest possible cost! That's 
why wise truck manufacturers who 
realize the importance of precision- 
built bearings to dependable truck 
performance standardize on Bower 
Spher-O-Honed bearings. Basic bearing 
refinements—mirror-smooth finish, 
generous oil groove, millionth-inch 
tolerances—are only a few of the 
many important Bower features. They 
are specifically designed to reduce 
maintenance to a practical minimum— 
add mile upon mile to the life of the 
bearings. Whatever your product, if it 
uses bearings you'll be wise to equip 
it with Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


ne 


How sunshine stored a billion years ago 
cooks your bacon and eggs today 


More than twelve million house- 
wives now cook with natural gas— 
a fuel formed by decomposition of 
plants and organisms that fed on 
water and sunshine a billion years 
ago. 

“Burning springs” —natural gas 
—were known in America as early 
as 1775. But for more than a cen- 
tury, use of this stored sunshine 
was confined largely to those local- 
ities in which it was found. Then 
came a great new industry. 

Men with capital and vision en- 
listed the services of the geophysi- 
cist and the know-how of makers 
of steel, pipe, pumps, valves. They 
drilled wells, laid pipe lines, built 


compressor stations, provided huge 
underground storage in sandbeds 
and depleted oil and gas fields. 
Today, from areas totaling less 
than 1% of the U. S., natural gas 
flows through a 3-billion dollar, 
325,000-mile pipeline network, 
serves 2 out of every 5 homes and 
over one-and-a-quarter million 
commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. It constitutes four-fifths 
of the nation’s entire gas supply. 


Natural gas pasteurizes milk, 
melts pig iron, fires brick and 
cement, heats water, bakes bread, 
speeds the flow of defense mate- 
rials. 

This development of a prime 
source of energy, from a product 
that once went to waste, is typical 
of what free men, teaming up 
under a system of private business 
management, are doing to improve 
an already high standard of living. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





KICKAPOO RIVER IS LOOSE AGAIN” 





Croic Operator 
helps protect town 


om flood 


Awarded Vail Medal for courage, 


initiat've and devotion to duty. 


Honored at civic dinner. 


I. was a quiet Saturday morning in 
Gays Mills, Wisconsin. A steady rain 
had drenched the town and folks were 
staying indoors. 


Then suddenly a flash came by tele- 
phone to Mrs. Wilma Gander, the 
town’s chief operator. “The Kicka- 
poo River is loose again, fifteen miles 
upstream.” ; 


Although Gays Mills did not ap- 
pear in imminent danger, Mrs. 
Gander had been through floods be- 
fore and she had the foresight to see 


High waters. The Kickapoo River, as it neared 
its crest, overflowed the bridge near Gays Mills. 
The water was nearly five feet deep outside 
the telephone office. 


what might happen. So she pressed 
the button on her switchboard that 
set off the village fire siren. 

Immediately people began calling 
in and rushing in. “Where’s the 
fire?” they asked. 

“No fire,” answered Mrs. Gander. 
“It’s a flood. The Kickapoo’s over 
its banks and the flood is headed 
this way.” 

Quickly the word was passed. 
People collected such belongings as 
they could and made their way to 
safer places. 

Mrs. Gander next alerted the Red 
Cross, the National Guard and the 
Army and called in a lineman to help 
prepare the telephone exchange for 
high water. 

The doors were made as watertight 
as possible, the switchboard raised on 
concrete blocks, and an outside tele- 





phone line established on an upper 
floor. 

Mrs. Gander stuck to her post 
hours after the crest of the flood had 
passed. By warning the town, and 
keeping telephone service going, she 
helped to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of hundreds of people. 


The story has three other happy 
endings. 

Mrs. Gander was honored by the 
grateful citizens of the town at a civic 
dinner. The Bell System awarded her 
the highly prized Theodore N. Vail 
Medal and presented a commemora- 
tive bronze plaque to the Utica 
Farmers ‘Telephone Company. 


Vail medals, accompanied by cash 
awards, have been given annually by 
the Bell System since 1920 for acts 
of noteworthy public service by tele- 
phone employees. 


HELPING HANDS —This is one of the many stories of the skill, cour- 
age and resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of 
emergency. ... Not all of them tell of the saving of a town or a life 
But there is scarcely a minute that someone in trouble or urgent need 


does not turn to the telephone for help. . . 


. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Marine Midland has 
‘next door-neighbor’ 
knowledge of business 

and people tn56 
New York State 


Communities / 


A likely distributor for you in 
BINGHAMTON has been a close 
friend since high school days of 
several officers of the local 
Marine Midland Bank. 


Dependable, home-town information 
about key people and places almost any- 
where in New York State is yours when 
your company has an account with The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York. 

There are 14 Marine Midland Banks 
with 115 offices in New York State. 
Their officers and directors know local 
business and people because they them- 
selves are local business people. Let us 
show you how their firsthand knowledge 
can serve you. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








zs" 50,000 A YEAR— 
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This modernized steam plant 
will pay for itself in 3 years! 
The two new boilers shown on 
the extreme right now carry the 
complete plant load. They re- 
placed five boilers of the type 
shown on the left—two of which 
are still in standby service. The. 
new equipment saves Worumbo 
nearly 30¢ on every thousand 
pounds of steam. Automatic, 
dustless coal and ash handling 
has helped cut weekly labor 
costs from $606 to $242! The 
new plant has a 20% greater 
capacity—burns 150 fewer tons 
of coal each month. 


® Today coal can give you more steam per dollar Powering your plant with coal makes good sense 
than ever before. With modern combustion for the future, too. Coal is the only fuel with 
equipment, you can get anywhere from 10 to 40% __ really abundant reserves—enough to last for cen- 
more power from a ton of coal than was possible turies. And this coal is supplied by the world’s 
a few years ago. And with up-to-date automatic most efficient and productive coal industry. 
coal- and ash-handling systems you can cut labor That’s why coal is the only fuel that can offer 
costs to a minimum. dependable future supply and greater relative 
If you're building a new plant, or planning to _ price stability. 

modernize, get the advice of a consulting en- 

gineer. He'll show you the way to big savings— BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
burning coal in a modern plant designed to meet A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


your specific needs. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY —FOR LOW COST 








“MODERNIZING OUR 
§| COAL INSTALLATION CUT 
es FUEL CONSUMPTION 
1.4%... LABOR COSTS 60%!” 


~—< oes Moses, 3rd, President 

: ’ 

ve a Manufacturing Com 

, n Falls, Maine—make ew 
nationally advertised ‘sn 

} | WORUMBO FABRICS. 
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lf you operate @ steam plant, you can’t aftord 


to ignore these facts! 


aces is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 


cOoAL i re adequate for all needs —for hundreds of 


cOoAL mechanized and by far the 





COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of all fuels. 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 
COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and more—for with 


modern combustion and handling equipment, the inherent ad- 


vantages of well-prepared coal net even bigger savings- 





YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 








and Now...No 4% because 
TOUCH-UP ENAMELS and LACQUERS 
ARE PRESSURE PACKED IN 


CROWN SPRATUER. 





Look at these labels and the distin- 
guished names they represent. Yet here 
are only a few of hundreds which could 
be displayed if space allowed. Collec- 
tively they confirm that the way to 
sell touch-up enamels and lacquers 
is to pressure pack them by new, 
improved methods perfected through 
latest research. They S-E-L-L be- 
cause they S-P-R-A-Y with brush- 
less ease from SPRA-TAINER — 
world’s original lightweight propul- 
sion can. 


Despite imitations, SPRA-TAINER 


holds First Place by merit of exclusive 
“Modern Design” . . . further enhanced 
by full rotary lithography of excep- 
tional quality . . . and stronger, safer 
“No Side Seam, No Top Seam” con- 
struction. 

Why not add your name to those 
now turning to “Modern Design” that 
sells? The ever-growing list reads like 
“Who’s Who In Industry.” Contact 


a Crown Sales Representative for 


friendly guidance in pressure packing 
your touch-up enamels and lacquers 


in dependable SPRA-TAINER. 
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THE MARKET IS 


WIDE OPEN! 


Pressurized SPRA-TAINER 
s-e-l-l-s instant touch-up 
products because it saves time 
and money wherever profes- 
sional “small job” painting 
is done. 


ASSEMBLY LINES 
(Automobiles, Refrigerator 
etc.)—Touch-up work in 
color can be done in 
diately as needed anywher« 
along the line. 


DEALERS, 

DISTRIBUTORS 

(Appliances, Office Furniture 
etc.)—Accidental nicks " 
and scratches vanish before a 
spray of factory standardized 
enamel or lacquer. This way, 
merchandise can look its best 
when delivered to customers 


MAINTENANCE, 

REPAIR OPERATIONS 
(Business Machines 

matic Vendors, etc 

ment subject to surface weer 
and tear can be renovated @@ 
the-spot. Tool marks whith 
follow repairs can be covered 
at a flick of the finger 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 

Although pressurized touch- 
up products are designed far 
use by experienced painter, 
the general public can achiete 
@ rewarding amount of sum 
cess by following printed 
directions. 


What other uses 
can you think of ? 
Where do you fit in® 
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Tek. < DRIVE 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Stand-up & Sit-down Models 


2,000, 2,500, 3,000, and 3,500 
capacities on 15” load center. 
63”, 72", 83” Masts. 
Special Masts to Order. 


OBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO - 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


An Infant Industry Grows 
Dear Sir: 


I and several of my associates read 
your article, “TV Hits Portland with a 
Bang,” in the Oct. 4, 1952 issue (page 
170) of your good publication 

While the article discussed UHF re 
ception generally and strips and con 
verters specifically, 10 reference was 
made to receivers ntaining an all 
channel UHF-VHF tuner which are be 
ing sold in Portland at present. Our 
company is one of the few television 
manufacturers delivering such a receiver 
at this time. 

Grorce M. Haxm 
DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 
RAYTHEON TELEVISION & RADIO CORP. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Taxed to Distraction 
Dear Sir: 


We found your editorial, ““Taxes on 
Business Growth BW —Oct.18'52, 
p200 very interesting. We were es- 
pecially interested t because it de- 
scribes the problems faced by our own 
company very well 

We have been writing to our Senators 
and Congressmen about these matters 
at every opportunity; 

Keiru S. Woop 
PRESIDENT & TREASURER 
WOOD BROS. MFG 
OREGON, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial in the issue of Oct. 18, 
1952 (page 200), “Taxes on Business 
Growth,” points up one of the biggest 
problems that American small business 
faces today. We of the Smaller Busi 
ness Assn. of New England have been 
fighting an up-hill battle for the last 10 
vears in an attempt to get constructive 
tax reform which would in some way, 
enable a small, grow business to piow 
back and grow by its own efforts. 

The writer would like to use your 
editorial to circulate among our mem 
bership 

BUSINESS WEEK goes to the homes of 
all our key men and it is the most read 
and most quoted of any magazin 

4. Duprey Bacu 
PRESIDENT 
NEW ENGLAND MI LURGICAL CORP 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS 


Patents Pending 


Dear Sir: 

In your article “Patent Laws Cramp 
the Inventor’ {BW—Oct.18'52,p74| 
you point out that “the changes focus 
mostly on legalistic details, time allowed 
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when you buy presses... 
take a close look at 


LU RVicaAavTioi 


DANLY gives you a completely automatic oil lubrication system— 
built in “preventive maintenance” — that assures an ample supply 
of lubricant to all wear points at all times. It saves hundreds of hours 
of routine maintenance, press down time is greatly reduced — and 
your presses are positively protected against damage due to lubri- 
cation failure or neglect! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenve, Chicago 50, Illinois 


AUTOMATIC GUARDIAN OF PRESS LUBRICA- 
TION .. . This Danly-engineered switch 
monitors the flow of oil to the vital drive- 
shaft bearings. Should oil flow stop in any 
line, this switch also stops the press im- 
mediately before serious damage occurs 
and also indicates the faulty line. 





MECHANICAL PRESSES biome fomeielelemee). }. 


HYDRAULIC METAGRWORKING EQUIPMENT 





CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC OIL LUBRICA- 
TION INCLUDES GIBS . . . Cutaway view of 
typical Danly Press shows how vital wearing 
surfaces are protected by the Danly com- 
plete automatic oi! lubrication (in color) 
system. Oil gib lubrication permits extra 
close slide adjustment, longer die life. 


Te eotti Less te nuw) ws DANLY PRESS! 


BR & ¢ 6 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Straight Side Single, Dou! Straight Side 
Triple Action 











outstanding product appeal 





> anh Elecdiit 


MOTORS 


...an end result of special engineering 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


As you make future plans for 
improving the sales appeal of your 
motor-driven products, it will pay 
to consider these advantages of 
Lamb Electric Motors — specially 
engineered for your application. 


IN THE MOTOR... 


1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 

2. Exact mechanical and electrical 
requirements. 

3. Thorough dependability. 


IN THE PRODUCT... 

4. Better performance. 

5. Improved eye-appeal. 

6. Compactness, less weight. 
We shall welcome an opportunity 
to discuss these benefits in terms 
of your particular applications. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric—Division of 
Sangamo Company lLtd.—Leaside, Ontario 
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Motel Investors Cautioned 


Dear Sir: 
Thank 
Sept. 17 


vou f 
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“Motels Become Big 
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ing...in new and better sizes...in the 
ultimate of working efficiency that marks 
every Steelcase desk. And if remains con- 
stant through the valuable economies you 
effect as a result of Steelcase’s exclusive, 
standardized, interchangeable parts. See 


STEELCASE 


w/ 


You can see it immediately. The difference 
in Steelcase shows in design and engineer- 


your Steelcase dealer! Let him show you 
these differences. And let him tell you about 
the modest cost. That’s very important! 
Only Steelcase provides steel desks, 
chairs, files and accessory office furniture 
coordinated in design, style and finish— 
assuring complete harmony now and in any 
additional furniture the future may require. 


= Look for Steelcase in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


— = i ees 


Busiriess #f qupmert 


For new ideas in office planning, write for “Tooling Up Your Office’’ 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





out having their « open as to the 
potentials of the earning power which 
they may expect 

It is also a litt mbarrassing to us 
because another ness publication 
wanted to use th figures without tell- 
ing all of the st The right was 
denied to them | se of this 

We trust you a ite our sincerity 
in attempting t tect the small in- 
vestor from making the wrong move in 
attempting to get to the tourist court 
business feeling h going to auto- 
matically end u ha 34.40% net 
profit at the end of the year 

Bos GRESHAM 

TOURIST COURT 
TEMPLE, TEX 


e BW regrets it dvertent preemp- 
tion of TC]’s copyrighted figures. 


Wars and Rumors of Wars 


Dear Sir 

In line with the message of your 
article ‘‘Munitic \{ Permanent U.S. 
Industry” BW —Sep.27’52,p27], I 
thought you w interested in a 





paragraph from an address made by 


S$ | 4 bl ' h 4 Morehead Patt chairman of the 
0 ving your pro em IS our usiness board and president of American Ma 
chine @& Fou Co., as principal 
When hydraulic machinery becomes a matter for consideration (and it is speaker at the President's Dinner of the 
in more and more plants today) a “Proposal from Lake Erie” is a logical Buffalo Chamber f Commerce in 
and helpful guide in reaching decisions. Buffalo last June 

“This busine f carrying water on 
both shoulders multaneously turning 
out instrument [ il and equipment 
for the manufact f consumer goods, 
and consumer g themselves—must 
now be accepted ill industry as nor 
mal operating pt lure for a long time 
to come. We at AMF exptct that some 
. E part of our manufact ig activities will 
A Lake Erie Proposal costs no more than your request and the assistance of | be devoted to the production of mili 
your staff in defining your problem and requirements. The opportunity to | tary equipment 1 » now on. All of 
serve you will be welcomed. our plants, inclu g those of our sub 


A Lake Erie Proposal is based specifically on your particular problem and 
requirements. It is tailor made for you alone. Your Proposal will reflect 
the combined experience of a group of specialists who have created over 
3,500 successful hydraulic press designs of all types ranging in capacity 
from small 5 ton models to 22,000 giants...who have worked with the 
leaders throughout industry in proposing and developing hydraulic equip- 
ment that is setting the pace today for the efficient conversion of metals, 
plastics, rubber and wood into manufactured products. 





sidiaries, are engagé in the defense 
MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES program.’ 

AND DIE CASTING MACHINES Wirnt1amM N. McDonaLp 

Office and Plant 


General h 
‘ UB I¢ 
700 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y. PUBLIC RELAT 
AMERICAN MACHID FOUNDRY CO. 


District Offices in 
New York ¢ Cnicaco « Detroit and PrrrsBuRGH NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


Comments on ABC 


Dear Sir: 
The cover st ABC was a good 


Lake Erie Proposals submitted y one [BW—Oct.25’52,p43]. Congratu- 
to Caterpillar Tractor Co., led to ; * lations! 

the selection of this battery of : ' TT] Maxwett Fox 
hydraulic presses of (left to right) THE ADVERTISIN(¢ UNCIL, INC. 

750 tons, 500 tons and 2,000 

tons capacity. Caterpillar now has NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a total of 8 Lake Erie Hydraulic 
Presses in service...reports that 
they are contributing substan- nated 
tially co efficient plant operation. . - ae? Letters sl 1 be addressed 
to Reade Report Editor, 
BUSINESS W1 330 West 42nd 
LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified Gnd special designs — Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing — Laminating —Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. ae 





LAKE ERIE® 
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Close 
shave 


makes jets fly 


CLARENCE J. GREEN, designer 
of the new Norton grinder 
for generating the com- 
pound contour of jet engine 
blades, has been a specialist 
in cam grinding for 28 years. 


DR. N. E. OGLESBY, 23 years 
in Behr-Manning Research, 
holds patents on"SPEED-WET” 
Discs,“RESINALL”, “RESIN- 
IZED”, and “DURABONDED” 
Coated Abrasives. 


When a 6-ton jet shoots 7 miles up, its precision-smooth 
turbine blades niake it go — keep it flying. 

A twenty-five-thousandths of an inch of metal is care- 
fully ground off the forged blades by a Norton jet-blade 
grinder! What’s more, another one to fifteen ten- 
thousandths of an inch of metal is smoothed off when 
blades are polished by Behr-Mannimg coated abrasives. 
This “close shave” makes jets fly fast... and safely. 

Precision grinding and finishing are vital not only to the 
entire aircraft industry but also to every metal-working 
plant. As the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning con- 
stantly develop new products that help all industries 
reach higher quality standards. 

NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide 


grain and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip 
floors. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 








Carrom AY 


Glaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON -: BEHR-MANNING 





~ Packard Power Is 


Master Motor Bi 


®@ Embodying the world’s highest 
precision standards, new J-47 
Turbo-Jet engines are coming off 
Packard production lines for the 
Air-Force’s new performance ace, 
the B-47 Boeing Bomber. 


@ Proud inheritor of Packard’s master motor-building experi- 
ence, the famous Packard Thunderbolt Engine that powers today’s 
great Packard motorcars is engineered to outperform, built to 
outlast them all! Ask your Packard dealer for a demonstration. 


@ During World War ¥! Packard 
produced 55,523 Rolls Royce 
engines, built with such preci- 
sion that their 14,000 parts were 
interchangeable with those of 
English-built engines! 


A Matchless Background Of Experience In 

Motor Building Plus Traditional Packard 

Craftsmanship Assure You Of A Superlative 
Engine In The Packard You Buy Today! 


N LAND, sea and in the air, Packard power is 

writing brilliant pages in motor development! 
@ Now coming from the production lines are the 
greatest engines Packard ever produced — superb 
new Packard Thunderbolts for Packard motorcars — 
spectacular new jets of tremendous power for the 
American Air Force’s B-47 bombers — powerful 
marine engines for the Navy, including remarkable 
new Diesels of outstanding performance. 


@ Master motor builders since 1899—during three 
American wars—Packard produces the world’s finest 
motors. It has designed and built every known type of 
internal-combustion engine, from one to 24 cylinders. 


@ Packard’s leadership as “master motor builders 
of the air” began with the revolutionary 12-cylinder 


Liberty engine of World War I and continues today 
in the execution of critical government defense con- 
tracts for aircraft engines. In World War II, Packard 
became the world’s largest producer of Rolls Royce 
aircraft engines in a drive to boost allied power. 


@ Exclusively engined by Packard, the Navy’s fabu- 
lous PT boats, with their phenomenal power and 
phantom-like speed, created a successful new type 
of David-and-Goliath warfare in the South Pacific. 
@ The first American car to travel faster than a mile 
a minute was built by Packard in 1904. And the first 
American V-type, 12-cylinder engine was the famous 
Packard “Twin-Six; introduced in 1918. Packard 
automobile engines have been proved in every kind 
of trial from speedway racing to cross-country endur- 
ance runs and grueling tests at the Packard Proving 
Grounds. Their stamina is shown by the fact that 53% 
of all Packard cars built since 1899 are still in use! 























PACKARD 


Ask The Man Who Owns One / 











Calls For Lacquer 

















CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 
. . . to aid in producing a finish ed 


which would speed up the recon- 
ditioning of telephone coin boxes, 


switchboards, and booths by 
Western Electric Company. 


SOLUTION... 


. fast-drying, durable lacquers 

. sprayed on hot . . . made with 
nitrocellulose which Hercules sup- 
plies to lacquer manufacturers. 
Much thicker coats are possible 
with hot lacquer, and one coat 
now does the job of two! 


RESULT... 


Western Electric reports reduced 
work in process, elimination of 
storage between coats for drying, 
less spraying equipment required, 
and “blushing”’ of finishes greatly 
reduced. Important, too, is that 
Western Electric now is able to 
make one standard lacquer speci- 
fication for all 28 repair shops. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry . . . 


. textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere 


lal ER C3 [ TT BE S HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
oat , vénmedon: Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


This election may not usher in a new era, but, to use a greatly over- 
worked phrase, it at least means a new climate for business. 

You could see that in the stock market’s enthusiastic opening Wednes- 
day. Wall Street expects a tighter fiscal policy—maybe even some deflation. 
But it likes what it sees better than Democratic freewheeling. 


Eisenhower may even be inaugurated with a recession staring him in 
the face (not the Republican depression that Truman conjured up in his 
whistle stops, but the dip that’s due after seven years of boom). 

Just the same, the business community has more faith in Republican 
remedies than it would have in the Democratic variety. 

Among other things, it is counting on that cut im taxes (page 39). 
A real reduction—spurring both business and consumer spending—could 
help ward off a downturn in business (or at least minimize it). 


Momentum is one thing that strongly opposes any nearby recession. 

You may have lost sight of some of these business facts as you got 
the election totals: steel operations at new records, factory order backlogs 
sky high, construction activity declining less than seasonally, unempley- 
ment at an almost unbelievably low level, personal income again pushing 
into new high ground. 


s 
Manufacturers now have about $75-billion of unfilled orders. 
Even with the value of monthly shipments running at an extraordinary 


$25-billion, the nation’s factories are getting nowhere in reducing that 
backlog. New orders in September also were nearly $25-billion. 

Obviously, too, the $75-billion backlog is three months’ work at present 
rates even if new orders were suddenly to fall dead. 


© 
Steel sets records so regularly that we hardly notice them. 
Nevertheless, last week’s operations exceeded expectations. The result 
was the biggest week ever with an output of 2,229,000 tons. This week, 
influenced slightly by Election Day, will be a trifle lower. 


Unemployment, below 1.3-million, is the smallest ever chalked up in 
peacetime and 300,000 under a year ago. 

Total employment isn’t at a new high. But that’s largely due to the 
fact that the figure shrinks seasonally in the autumn. Nonfarm employment, 
although it’s off slightly from August, is easily the largest ever recorded 
at this time of year. 

Farm employment in October was about 400,000 below last year. That 
is easily accounted for by this year’s unusually early harvest. 

e 

Personal income has way more than made up for the drop it took 
during the steel strike. 

July’s figure was estimated by the Dept. of Commerce at an annual 
rate of $264-billion. August, on a preliminary basis, showed a jump to 
$267-billion; now that has been revised upward almost to $270-billion. 


And the preliminary September figure is above $273-billion. 
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There’s little doubt now that people will be taking in more than 
$275-billion (annual rate) by the turn of the year. 

That’s significant, as much as anything, for what it means to sales. 
After taxes, consumers will have approximately $235-billion to spend. And 
they’ll probably be spending at an annual rate of $220-billion. 

If that spending materializes, record Christmas sales are sure. 

Incidentally, even if people are spending at the rate of $220-billion by 
yearend, saving still will be nearly 642% of spendabie income. That is 
about as high as most observers now figure is “normal.” 


Recent gains in personal income are due, preponderantly, to rising 
wage and salary payments. 

Dipping during the steel strike, these stood at $177%-billion (annual 
rate) in July. By September, the rate had shot above $184-billion. 

A new contribution to personal income since July: mustering-out pay 
of Korean veterans. This now is at a rate of about $1%-billion a year. 


Omitted from the trend of rising income at the moment is one fairly 
important group of people: stockholders. “Christmas dividends” right now 
don’t look like they’d be much—if any—higher than last year. 


Value of all construction work put in place during October was $3- 
billion, says the joint estimate of the Labor and Commerce Depts. 

That’s $150-million above a year ago, maintaining the string of monthly 
5% gains over 1951. And the decline of less than $100-million from 
September is described in the report as less than seasonal. 

Efforts to make up ground lost during the steel strike, as well as 
good fall weather, help account for the above-average performance. 


Value of the work done on new homes last month is estimated at 
$1,040,000,000. That was nearly $80-million ahead of October, 1951, and 
brought the 10-month total within $100-million of a year ago. 


Auto manufacturers, rushing to make up for output lost during the 
steel strike as well as to get new models into showrooms, turned out cars 
at an annual rate of about 5%4-million in October. 

That’s more cars than dealers can sell at this time of year, but stocks 
are low enough to need rebuilding. 

Moreover, manufacturers may not get enough steel to keep on at this 
rate through the remainder of this year and the first quarter of 1953. 

But suppose output should keep up at this rate. There would be a lot 
of cars waiting for customers by next spring—and considerable room for 
a slump in auto manufacturing if those customers proved reluctant. 


2 
Expanded auto output (plus easier sales terms since relaxation of Regu- 
lation W) has carried instalment credit outstanding on car purchases more 
than half-a-billion dollars above a year ago. 
Also helping to boost total instalment credit above $15%4-billion have 
been rising sales of other types of merchandise on time payments. 
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O.1 BUSINESS GIFT 


UNMISTAKABLY ASCOT! 


For your most important business associates, customers 
and friends — this dramatically different lighter that is 
a letter-opener, paperweight and desk ornament, all in 
one! Brand new and designed as only Ascot can design 


a lighter! Nationally advertised, this most distinctive of 


lighters is wanted by millions. You can have your com- 
pany monogram or insignia imprinted on it. Write today 
for full information about the Dagger Lighter and other 
Ascots in quantities. Lighter Division, A.S.R. Corp., 
Dept. BW-2, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $19.95* retail. 


Daily reminder! Precision-built to last a life- Gift-packaged in sheath to complement the 
time, Ascot’s Florentine Dagger Lighter will black onyx, beige onyx or jade-green colored 
be enjoyed all day, every day —and appreci- hilt. Or in replica of an old dueling case — 
ated year after year. perfect for office or home! 





























This 09 Neda Steel 


Where Quality Comes First 


You have a stake in what the steelworkers are doing in 
Peter Helck’s illustration. They are conducting a frac- 
ture test—pouring a small sample of molten steel which 
will be allowed to solidify and then will be broken and 
carefully examined. This test will tell them what still 
needs to be done to the hundreds of tons of churning, 
white-hot steel in one of our open hearth furnaces to 
make it just right for some particular finished product. 
For steel is a material that is precisely made to specifi- 
cation for the many thousands of different uses in which 
it serves you—from tin cans to automobiles. And the 
fracture test is only one of many ways in which constant 


vigilance is exerted to maintain high and uniform quality. 


At approximately 800 stations in our steel mills, about 
one-tenth of our employees devote full time or part time 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE INT 





to the analysis, testing, measurement and inspection of 
steel as it moves in the stream of production from raw 
materials to the shipping floor. At each station the steel 
must meet definite and rigid standards before it can 
pass on to the next step in manufacture. 


And in our laboratories, scientists and technicians work 
continually not only to maintain the highest standards 
known today but to develop steels of even higher quality 
and greater variety for tomorrow. It is through such 
care that steel has become one of your lowest-cost and 


most useful servants. ‘ 


In National’s operations, quality always has come 
first. That is one reason why National has become 
one of America’s largest steel producers—thoroughly 
integrated, entirely independent, always progressive. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 


STEEL 











Give Me a Camera! 


That was the hurry-up call of the television newsman as 
he roamed Chicago’s vast convention hall, capturing fast- 
changing convention moods for your television screen .. . 
eavesdropping on impromptu huddles .. . interviewing 
party spokesmen... bringing you face-to-face with a 
single delegate among the shouting thousands, 


This dramatic coverage of the political conventions was 
the outstanding event of the year in television develop- 
ment. The roving voice of the television camera was a 
new type of lightweight walkie-talkie that permitted news- 
men to move faster and farther... keeping in constant 
contact with every activity ... calling for a camera when 
the news was breaking fast. 


A critical problem in designing the walkie-talkie was 
light weight and long battery life. It had to use batteries 
that would last for long periods of continuous operation 
and yet be light enough for easy handling. 


Mallory Mereury Batteries provided the answer. They 
supplied power enough for 100 hours of operation... 


P.R. MALLORY & CO.., Inc 


some 10 times the life of other types of batteries. Yet the 
power pack slung at the newsman’s side weighed only 
3}2 pounds. 

Mallory Mercury 
. . par- 


Many manufacturers have turned to 
Batteries for the solution of problems like this . 
ticularly where light weight, small size, and long life are 
important. You'll find them in today 
in devices for detecting radioactivity an 
Size for size, they 


tiny hearing aids, 
in instruments 
for recording oil well drilling progress 
last longer than any other type of battery 
is remarkably constant for their entire life. And, unlike 
ordinary batteries, they don’t lose power when not in use. 


Power output 


The mereury battery is just one of hundreds of Mallory 
products that have provided the answer to critical design 
and production problems in the fields of electronics, elec- 
trochemistry and metallurgy. Mallory products, backed 
by extensive research, engineering and production facili- 
ties may be able to solve one of yours. Give us a call. It 
may start you on the road to better, more saleable prod- 
ucts... and lower costs. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 








Lotest Preceding Month Y 1946 
Sees Week Ago rm Average 


Business Week Index *2459 1244.7 247.3 233.1 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) ; 2.196 2,229 2,215 ‘2,019 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 152,689 +144,747 143,234 118,743 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $46,347 $50,504 $48,062 $32,767 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,753 7,696 7,665 7,319 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,549 6,538 6,515 6,288 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 358 1,387 1,672 1,938 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 82 83 82 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 45 57 62 63 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +8% +6% -2% +5% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 136 154 129 143 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 409.0 410.2 425.1 458.6 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100)..... 261.6 262.3 269.0 313.5 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 332.0 335.3 345.0 356.8 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)................20cceeeeeeeeeeess 4.376¢ 4.376¢ «© 4.376¢ = 4.131¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)...............seseeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.46 $243 $241 $2.49 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........00+0+0: 35.56¢  35.32¢ 38.18¢ 38.99¢ 
ates Cilia Bi She BOI... ci vig phtcds ss da sectasdiamnaeia $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.40 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 191.0 194.5 181.2 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ 3.55% 354% 3.54% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-28% 23-28% 24-28% 24% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 53,632 53,216 52,317 52,124 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 76,969 76,937 75,773 72,648 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 22,266 22,153 21,671 20,571 +#9,221 
U. S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,431 31,579 += 31,926 _ + 49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,963 24,427 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Meath hago Avorage 
Employment (in millions) . 62.3 61.8 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) ‘ 1.4 1.6 2.3 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $2,030 $1,908 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) $1,068 $941 $197 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $21,436 $19,362 $6,802 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) $14,940 $13,167 $3,025 

$43.1 $42.1 $21.3 


* Preliminary, week ended Nov. 1. ¢ Revised. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request, 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


CHANGING THE BUSINESS CLIMATE, Eisen- 
hower's election puts the Republicans in charge in 
Washington for the first time in 20 years. It means: 


A new lineup in CONGRESS, where Eisenhower 
has a hairbreadth margin................ p. 27 


NEW MEN in the Cabinet, probably representing 
a broad cross-section of the party 


A different brand of ECONOMICS, applied to 
taxes, the budget, and business in general. .p. 30 


An arms-length relation between government 
and LABOR for the first time since 1936... .p. 30 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


TORIES TIGHTEN THEIR GRIP. End 
of British trade crisis and Laborite 
revolt puts Churchill firmly in the 
Be ree er re p. 160 
OI <i siks picid 5 cepasn ses p. 122 
Tapping U.S. knowhow to reclaim 
waste land. TVA idea catches on 
all over the world........... p. 164 
EUROPE’S TRADE: STILL ON 
CRP OGEEE oi Ribs edncarekas p. 166 


EDUCATION: 


WHEN COLLEGE AND INDUSTRY 
TEAM UP ON A DESIGN SCHOOL. 
Pratt Institute brings students closer 
to production realities......... p. 94 


ENTERTAINMENT: 


WHAT MAKES A SYMPHONY GO. 
It takes some hustling to stay in 
MUNIN. i ss ncoks suet eenuare p. 122 
THIRD DIMENSION: NEW BAIT FOR 
MOVIE BOX OFFICES ...... p. 132 


FINANCE: 


NEW LIFE FOR AN ANCIENT MAR- 
KET. Few borrowers use the com- 
mercial paper market now, but those 
that do borrow by sums...... p. 168 
CINERAMA: A WALL STREET HIT? 
BR +f Sah 4 ia Leo p. 171 
PRRGNOG DURE. osececccccseas p. 172 


HEALTH: 


BEFORE YOU CALL THE PSYCHIA- 
GUIEE *Sccnéccoldincnansttaces p. 89 


LABOR: 


DECISIONS THAT JUST WON'T 
WAIT. Elections over, the Adminis- 
tration must face the problem of what 
to do about the coal raise....p. 140 


24 


WN ov sivice's 


The same general FOREIGN POLICY but a fresh 
approach to KOREA 


Less off-again-on-again switching on MOBILIZA- 
gh pad y seh tdwdeeenaas meen p. 31 


OPERATION BRIMSTONE: FIRES ALL OVER. 
Forest fire danger at a record 


MILITARY BUDGET for fiscal ‘54 will be pared 


Business Briefs . . 





| 
| 
| 


Business Outlook 

Washington Outlook 

International Outlook 

Personal Business ............ 179 


Figures of the Week 
cal Business 
Readers Report 








NEW LEADER, NEW LOOK, FOR 
PILOTS. Apparent end of fight to 
head ALPA means changes ahead 
Sat Ge WON 5 so. cnnsane cote p. 144 
CHECKING ON NON-COMMUNIST 
CEE osu cciuidxacdiaes aun p. 146 
WORKERS CAN KILL A UNION 
EE as -diuiecinin mawaneions-oh el p. 148 
SEVERANCE PAY demand set by 
UAW for aircraft industry would 
cushion post-defense cutbackp. 150 
Rape BUNGE ois na eee p. 150 
FEWER ACHES MEAN MORE EFFI- 
CIENCY. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills’ 
foot clinic cuts absenteeism...p. 152 


MANAGEMENT: 


HE’S BETTING THE BOOM WILL 
LAST. National Gypsum Baker gears 
for expansion. (cover)....... p. 182 
MODELS MAKE BLUEPRINT READ- 
ING EASY FOR MANAGEMENT. 
Scale-models help Humble Oil's top 
brass develop new ideas...... p. 190 
Management Briefs .......... p. 194 


MARKETING: 


PLAYING THE RELUCTANT SANTA 
CLAUS. This Christmas will be the 
biggest yet for business gift-giving. 
x06 8 5 a fnarekhhislaag Saves aeien nee p. 45 
WINE ON THE U.S. DINNER TABLE. 
Fromm & Sichel aims to take the 


RT TR Se IIR Gig 5 Sov gwce gcc cccewes case p. 34 


MORE HORSEPOWER. Chrysler is slated to bring 
out an engine of about 200 hp 


RV eeTRGReS seas 666956 04005 p. 36 


snob appeal out of the wine busi- 


EXPERIMENTING WITH THE FIVE 
PE EE sos sear neue eens p. 54 
Marketing Briefs ............. p. 62 


THE MARKETS: 


IT’S A TIME TO WAIT AND SEE. 
There's no post-election pattern in 
the stock market............. p. 173 
CANDIDATES FOR 1952 TAX-LOSS 
fe ee p. 174 


PRODUCTION: 


TRY PUTTING THE SMELL TO 
WORK. Companies find they can 
salvage waste by controlling indus- 
trial odors . rere ee 
DIGGING COAL—N HANDS. 
Union Carbide’s machine opens up 
hitherto uneconomic seams....p. 70 
REACTOR THAT EVEN LOOKS 
SAFE. Experiments for Navy's atom- 
powered sub will go on in a radia- 
tion-proof, steel sphere....... p. 76 
SWITCHING BRANDS of industrial 
alcohol. Users shift to synthetic.p. 78 
Production Briefs ............. p. 82 


NEW PRODUCTS: .........p. 84 


New Products Briefs .......... p. 87 


REGIONS: 


MILWAUKEE: MORE THAN BEER 
MAKES IT FAMOUS. It's a city of 
heavy industry now.......... p. 102 
AIRLINE ANGELS A FISH BUSI- 
Le oon waka anatase. 6.0 695i ee 


SMALL BUSINESS: 


FURNITURE IN THE COTTON FIELD. 
Imported Latvian labor uproots Miss. 
cotton, plants a furniture indus- 

Oe eee p. 118 
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This nylon carpet is in the luxurious 
office of a copper and brass rolling mill. 
When men come in from the produc- 
tion line for conferences, they trac 
dirt, sand and grease on the carpet— 
so much so that it is cleaned and 
vacuumed daily. 


Even after 4 years of this rugged 
service—abrasion from grit and sand, 
and daily vacuuming—this carpet of 
Du Pont nylon shows no wear, and 
continues to enrich the appearance of 
this attractive office. 


Tests indicate that carpet made with 
Du Pont nylon will outwear ordinary 
carpet of the same construction 10 to 1. 
Nylon isn’t damaged by mildew —does 
not support combustion. Moths and 
carpet beetles have no interest in nylon 
;..and floor covering of nylon is easier 


Office of Mr. McCue, President, Stamford Rolling Mills Company, Springdale, Connecticut. 


WHEN GRIT IS ON THE CARPET...bU PONT MY LOW can take iT 


to clean because dirt doesn’t cling as 
readily to smooth nylon fibers. 


Resilient nylon rugs are comfortable 
to walk on . . . and quickly recover 
from the impressions of furniture. The 
smoothness, uniform thickness and lus- 
trous dyeing characteristics of nylon 
have made possible new color and tex- 
tural effects. Properly made nylon car- 
pets don’t shrink—stay wall to wall. 

Du Pont nylon is now being used in 
a wide variety of products—sewing 


ioe 


Du Pont fibers are planned for better living 


thread, fish nets, rope, industrial filters 
and many others. Perhaps’ its unique 
combination of properties can help you 
improve a product, create a new prod- 
uct or speed a production process, 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in 
industry today. Write for your copy. Tell 
us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Textile Fibers Department, Room 4423-B-11, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 
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polyester fiber 
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“What would you have d 


adhe. 7 4 


asks Mr. George Fehlman 


Executive Vice-President, Belnap & Thompson, Inc., Chicago—merchandise prize incentive programs 


“Recently, we had to deliver prize 
material to client sales meetings, sched- 
uled all over the country for the same 
day. 

“We were forbidden to ship early— 
and we must not be late! What would 
you have done? 

“We called Air Express. 


“Within 24 hours, almost 1,000 ship- 
ments were dispatched. All arrived on 
schedule. Not a single call or wire in- 
quiring about a shipment was received ! 


“We've become accustomed to that 
kind of service from Air Express. 
What's more—on practically every ship- 
ment we make, the Air Express rate is 
lowest in the field. These rate differ- 
ences often save several hundred dollars 
in one day’s shipping! 

“Our business has grown from $41/, 
million yearly sales 5 years ago, to more 
than $9 million this year. We give 
credit for an important ‘assist’ to Air 
Express !”” 


one?”’ 


“OAR LOPES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 
1952—our 25th year of service 
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Changing the Business Climate 


tion, the whole Republican resurgence 
after 20 years out of power, can turn 
sweet or sour on Capitol Hill. 

The two-seat margin in the Senate, 
and the 10-odd Republican majority 


The Republican majority in Con- 
gress is so paper-thin that Eisenhower 
will have to be part shepherd and part 
magician to keep the Senate and the 
House in line. 


All his success at getting militant 
partisans together in war and in the 
campaign will be overshadowed if he 
keeps Congress on his side during the 
next two years. His whole administra- 
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Chairmen, 


Key Senate 


Committees 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Chairmen, 
Key House 


Committees 


CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


in the House obviously can be tipped 
any time Ike stubs his toe on a major 
administration issue. Or it can be 
tipped by a trivial political or social 
snub. a 
¢ Paradox—Here you have the as- 
tounding fact of last Tuesday’s election 
in sharp statistics: Ike’s popularity was 
great enough to bowl Adlai Stevenson 
over in a popular vote and electoral 
vote landslide—yet he came frighten- 
ingly close to losing his first Congress. 

Eisenhower led the Republican ticket 
almost everywhere, in the states he 
won and even in the few he lost. 
When Roosevelt and Hoover performed 
this feat in 1936, 1932, and 1928, they 
carried in with them Congressional 
majorities of equal landslide propor- 
tions. So why not Ike? Did he just 
win a popularity contest against Steven- 
son, the unknown before Chicago? Or 
did the voters throw away the textbooks 
that say Congress and the White House 
are co-equal branches of government 
and put all their eggs in the Eisenhower 
basket? 

A little of both, the politicians say. 

Certainly the name Ike is the best 
trademark since the advent of Coca 
Cola. But also what he had to sell was 
enough to break Democratic owner- 
ship of union members, minority 
groups, farmers—and still hold the busi- 
nessman as well. 


He had Korea, and the hope that in 


Agriculture 


Agriculture 

some way the frustration there could 
be ended. 

He had the appeal of a man who 
would do something about corruption 
in Washington. 

He got the support of those who felt 
deeply and angrily that Truman was 
taking domestic communism too cas- 
ually. 
¢ More Than Numbers—Perhaps the 
Eisenhower majority in Congress is big- 
ger than the technical Republican ma- 
jority. Certainly Sen. Price Daniel, the 
new senator from Texas, will be friendly. 
He and Gov. Shivers led the bolt of 
Texans to Eisenhower. And Sen. Byrd 
of Virginia, a long-time New Deal foe, 
helped to shove Virginia to Eisenhower 
by refusing to come out for Stevenson. 
Unless the minority begins its tradi- 
tional role of opposition early, there 
will be some Eisenhower Democrats in 
both houses. And he will need them, 
because Eisenhower has in his party 
men of seniority and influence who 
have never been “for” any administra- 
tion. It is no easy trick to change your 
political stock in trade overnight—and 
men like Rep. John Taber of New York 
and Rep. Charles Halleck of Indiana 
have been “‘agin-ers” a long time. 

The coalition of Democrats and East- 
ern Republicans has been working a 
long time in behalf of Truman’s major 
foreign policy programs. And a coali- 
tion of Democrats and Midwestern Re- 


STYLES BRIDGES 
Appropriations 


JOHN TABER 
Appropriations 


Armed Services 


DEWEY SHORT 
Armed Services 


publicans has thwarted Truman’s Fair 
Deal domestic programs at almost every 
step. 

So to begin with Eisenhower has a 
working majority on issues of war and 
peace. And on domestic issues a coali- 
tion of conservatives will see to it that 
Eisenhower sticks close to his own pet 
sonal moderate approach. 

Eisenhower's real problem will arise 
after the honeymoon period accorded 
every new President. Later, when new 
clections come up, the struggle to regain 
control will take first place in the 
minority man’s heart 
«Key Men—The new Speaker of the 
House will be Rep. Joseph Martin of 
Massachusetts, who ran the House in 
the 80th Congress. His majority leader 
probably will be Halleck. In the Senate, 
Bob Taft will be top man, whether as 
chairman of the GOP caucus or as 
floor leader. It is likely Taft will remain 
as chairman, and Sen. Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, will be floor leader. 

In these leaders Eisenhower has top 
representatives of the two wings of the 
Republican party that he successfully 
drew together after the bitter Chicago 
fight. 

He shows every sign of building his 
administration along the same lines—to 
give prominence to the Taft wing as 
well as the Lodge-Dewey wing. Indeed, 
his success in the South may well por- 
tend bringing in Southern representa- 
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tion to build on the start of Republi- 
canism in Dixie. 

This approach not oniy gives the 
Republican party strength; it also gives 
Eisenhower a broad base of political 
support that makes him less beholden 
to any particular group. 
¢ Meanwhile—Maintaining that broad 
base will take delicate maneuvering— 
starting right now. Eisenhower is going 
to try to work with the outgoing Tru- 
man administration on major problems 
so that the change of power will still 
keep the United States strong against 
the Soviet. 

Ike and Truman are going to talk 
about Korea; Eisenhower's men will be 
working with Democrats at the Budget 
Bureau, the Pentagon, and the State 
Dept. 

Through this period, admirable as 
the idea is, Eisenhower will have to be 
cautious. He must be in close touch 
with Truman so that they jointly could 
handle any overriding issue like a new 
Korea or a national emergency strike. 
But at the same time he must make 
sure not to open himself to charges of 
being taken in by Truman. 


|. Eisenhower's Men 


Eisenhower’s cabinet, his White 
House staff, and his key administrators 
will come very largely from the group 
he gathered together in the campaign. 
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No cabinet has been selected—yet. 
Indeed, Eisenhower and his campaign 
organization have been so busy getting 
votes that they have had little time 
to talk about the subject, even in the 
few off-moments they have had to 
gossip. 
¢ Offers—There are a few sure things. 
The courtesy of inviting stalwarts to 
serve will be honored. For example, 
John Foster Dulles will be asked to 
become Secretary of-State. He has the 
ood feeling of most Republicans, and 
he is Eisenhower's No. 1  foreign- 
policy adviser. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey is another 
man who can go to Washington if he 
wants to. As with Dulles, though, he 
might choose not to take on an ad- 
ministration job, but rather keep him- 
self available for unofficial service. 
¢ Intimates—The men who rode the 
“Look Ahead Neighbor’ campaign 
special will form the nucleus of Eisen- 
hower’s intimate staff, whether in 
White House jobs or somewhere else 
in the administration. For example, 
Gov. Sherman Adams of New Hamp- 
shire, who rose during the campaign 
from relative obscurity to become Eisen- 
hower’s most influential adviser. 

Then there are Robert Cutler of 
Boston, Ike’s confidential aide, and 
Gabriel Hauge, who directed research 
and put together many of Eisenhower's 
whistle-stop speeches. Hauge is an 


SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, Jr. 


Judiciary Labor 


DANIEL A. REED 

Ways & Means 
economist and writer, who has been 
on leave from Business WEEK; he is 
equipped to become a White House 
assistant or to go onto the Council 
of Economic Advisers. Arthur Vanden- 
berg, Jr., who headed the campaign- 
headquarters staff, had more than a 
decade of experience in Washington 
as secretary to his father, Sen. Vanden- 
berg. James C. Hagerty, former New 
York Times reporter and secretary to 
Gov. Dewey, has handled campaign- 
train press relations during the last 
three Republican campaigns; he’s the 
top prospect to become the President's 
press secretary. 

Retired Gen. Jerry Persons, who is 
described by Eisenhower as “the man 
who knows best how to handle me,” 
made his Army career as congressional 
liaison officer, and can be expected to 
take on that kind of job at the White 
House. 
¢ Cabinet—Cabinet making cannot be 
done in such a personal manner. Not 
only does politics require that the 
Cabinet have broad geographical repre- 
sentation, but Eisenhower himself has a 
feeling he wants diversity of ideas and 
re around him. 

is bringing of conflicting elements 
together is an Eisenhower genius— 
proved by his success in World War II, 
at NATO, and on Nov. 4. 

Geography would swing the bettin 
against any cabinet including bot 





Dulles and Dewey, because they both 
are from New York. The same goes 
for Cutler, a prospect for Secretary of 
the Treasury, and lameduck Sen. Lodge, 
being talked of for Secretary of Defense. 
They're both from Massachusetts. 

Ex-Gov. Stassen of Minnesota fits the 
pattern pretty well. He’s from the Mid- 
west, was important in the campaign. 
Most talk is that he will become Secre- 
tary of Labor. Rep. Clifford Hope of 
Kansas has been the most-talked-of man 
for Republican Secretary of Agriculture 
in the last two campaigns. He was 
agriculture-committee chairman in the 
Republican 80th Congress, and is in 
line for it again. 

A businessman fitting the geographi- 
cal requirements is Douglas Stuart, 
GOP committee treasurer, close to Taft 
and vice-chairman of the board of 
Quaker Oats Co.—a good bet for Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Westerners regard the Interior secre- 
taryship as their own, but no outstand- 
ing candidate has emerged. And if 
tradition holds, GOP National Chair- 
man Arthur E. Summerfield of Michi- 
gan will become Postmaster General. 


ll. Eisenhower's Economics 


Eisenhower inherits from Truman 
the fundamental problem that neither 
the New Deal nor the Fair Deal ever 
solved: How can you maintain high 
levels of employment and production in 
the U.S. without promoting a more or 
less permanent inflation? 

[ruman’s answer—to the extent that 
he had an answer—was to accept infla- 
tion, rejoicing in its higher payrolls, but 
then trying to keep prices in line by us- 
ing direct controls, particularly price 
controls. 

Eisenhower's answer is to go to the 
root of inflation first. This . stated 
most directly in his Oct. 2 speech in 
Peoria, Il]. He made three main points: 

e “Provide a sound dollar....A 
first and vital step is to climinate the 
deficit from our national budget.” 

¢ Restore the incentive to expand 
production, primarily by cutting gov- 
ernment spending and taxes. His goal, 
“assuming that the cold war gets no 
worse, is to cut federal en ve to 
something like $60-billion within four 
years” from the present level of $81- 
billion. 

¢ Give “positive support and en- 
couragement” to new industry. 

In other words, Eisenhower's answer 
to the fundamental problem runs some- 
thing like this: First cut expenditures. 
That will open the way for a cut in 
taxes. When taxes are cut, industry 
will expand. And this expansion will 
give the stimulus formerly provided by 
a government deficit. 
¢ Budget—There will be a showdown 
when Congress starts work on the 1953- 
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1954 fiscal year budget. It will be a 
two-front fight for Eiseghower. 

On the one hand, he will have to de- 
fend himself against congressmen like 
a John Taber, whose impulse, gen- 
erally, is to go at a budget with a meat 
cleaver. 

On the other, he will have to make 
some economies—over protests from the 
Democratic minority, which insists on 
continued government programs despite 
a deficit. And Eisenhower will be 
hampered in both directions by the fact 
that the budget will be the work of 
Truman’s men, mostly, not Repub- 
licans. Ike will have a chance to make 
modifications, perhaps, but he has no 
time to start from scratch. 
¢ Taxes—T axes is the other side of the 
coin from expenditures. And _ here 
Eisenhower will have full authority to 
act. He can let the excess profits die 
June 30. The post-Korea increase (10% 
to 11%) in individual-income levies ex- 
pires Dec. 31 next vear; he can let that 
die if he wishes. Or he can seek to ex- 
tend or modify both. Indications are 
he will let both of them die—especially 
if signs of a business turndown any time 
next year make him anxious to give con- 
sumers and business more money to 
spend. 

¢ Deflation—Any slump in_ business 
would bring another showdown on 
Eisenhower's economic policy. This 
could happen as early as the second half 
of next year. And again, Ike would be 
it a squeeze: 

¢ The New Dealers in Congress 
would begin to demand heavier federal 
spending for public works to keep men 
working. 

¢ Conservative Republicans would 
give Eisenhower trouble the first time 
his Secretary of the Treasury dipped 
into the red ink. 

Eisenhower has never spelled out just 
what he would do in a situation of this 
sort. But all through New England in 
the closing days of the campaign he 
pledged that the full resources of the 
federal government would be used to 
fight another depression and to main- 
tain high employment. He said it in 
Fall River, in Lawrence, and in Lowell, 
Mass.—the remembered depression 
towns of 1932—and Massachusetts gave 
him a majority of its votes. 

Roosevelt’s era is proof a that 
a political party simply can’t afford to 
have a real slump. 

To some extent, the question may 
solve itself. With the federal budget 
running over $60-billion and with the 
tax system geared closely to incomes, 
any real deflation would unbalance the 
budget automatically. Expenditures 
would at least hold steady and would 
probably rise. Revenues would shrink. 
To maintain a balance, the Republicans 
would have to raise taxes in the teeth 
of a deflation. And that’s probably more 


than even the right wing would buy. 
¢ Sound Money—The budget won’t be 
the only place where Eisenhower's 
“sound money” leaning makes a differ- 
ence. It will have equally important 
effects on the role of the Federal Re- 
serve System in the U. S. economy. 

In general, the Republicans lean 
toward control of the supply of credit 
and the interest rate as a means of 
checking inflation or promoting expan- 
sion. Eisenhower himself has made no 
commitments on this point, but his 
advisers will be urging him to throw 
more responsibility for inflation control 
on the Federal. Hence, if inflation is a 
threat in early 1953 or at anv later time, 
you can expect the Reserve Board to 
embark on a real program of tightening 
money. 

This would be a clean break with 

the Truman tradition. Truman and 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder liked 
low interest rates on principle. They 
first tried to make the Reserve Board 
knuckle under entirely, then gave grudg- 
ing consent to a limited program of 
tighter moncy. 
e Common-Sense—But perhaps the 
most striking difference between Eisen- 
hower economics and Truman eco- 
nomics will be a matter of tone. Under 
the New Deal and Fair Deal, govern- 
ment policy has always traveled with 
large quantities of academic baggage. 
Washington has provided a ready mar- 
ket for an economist with a trick scheme 
or a novel explanation. A sizable staff 
of economists, scattered through varicus 
government agencies, has been busy 
building a body of theory to support the 
Administration’s broad _ policies. 

Under Eisenhower, the atmosphere 
will be more common-sense. Economic 
explanations will be more orthodox. 
There will be fewer government experts 
expounding novel theories and unortho- 
dox approaches 

Not that the theoretical economists 
will pack up and leave Washington. 
Most of them will stay. But the tone 
of their thinking will swing away from 
direct government management of the 
economy, back toward the broad indi- 
rect controls such as credit manage- 
ment. And economists as a group will 
be less prominent in Washington. They 
will have less to say and will say it more 
discreetly. 


ill. A New Labor Climate 


Nowhere will the “changed climate”, 


that the Eisenhower administration 
promises to provide have a more imme- 
diate or ‘dramatic effect than on the 
delicate balance between unions and 
business. This will apply to politics, 
to union-management relations, to un- 
ion-government relations, and to leg- 
islation. 

Next to the professional Democratic 
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—— the group hit hardest by 
uesday’s results was the labor-union 
officials. With a unanimity never be- 
fore attained, they were thoroughly and 
officially committed to Stevenson. The 
election puts their political stock lower 
than it has been at any time since it 
started to rise in 1936, when John L. 
Lewis lent the Democrats $500,000, 
fathering the idea that developed the 
CIO-PAC and AFL’s Political Edu- 
cation Committee. The unanimity 
achieved for 1952 will probably never 
come again. Some union leaders, prin- 
es in CIO, will battle for control 
of the Democratic Party. Others will 
try hard to make peace with the new 
administration. 

¢ Militance—It is probably a lucky 
thing that few important labor contracts 
are due to expire this winter. Feeling 
suddenly on the defensive, some un- 
ions would tend to react with greater 
militance in dealings with employers. 
Similarly, some employers will read the 
election returns as an opportunity to 
“get tough” with unions. There prob- 
ably will be an increase in disputes un- 
til both sides find some stable footing 
in the new bargaining atmosphere. 

But Ike’s commitment to collective 
bargaining, strong unions, and “no un- 
ion busting” should prevent radical 
reversals in established bargaining posi- 
tions. It should be noted that for 
about a year employers generally have 
been taking a less complaisant line to- 
ward union demands; the stand of the 
steel industry in the recent steel strike 
is the most recent example. 
¢ Adapting—There’s a big change com- 
ing in union-government relations. The 
U.S. labor movement grew from tad- 
pole to big frog with the help of Roose- 
velt and Truman. Many of the biggest 
and most strategically placed unions 
have no experience whatsoever in living 
with either neutral or hostile govern- 
ment. They will have some adapting to 
do. But so will the Republicans. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
an opportunity to demonstrate that 
legitimate and responsible unionism is 
not threatened by the end of Demo- 
cratic rule. That opportunity will not 
be neglected. Ike wants to push the 
initiative for settling disputes back on 
the parties themselves; he wants to 
keep labor disputes out of Washington. 
What will happen the first time gov- 
ernment refuses to pull a big union out 
of the hole remains to be seen. But 
when that occurs once or twice, labor 
leaders will find a new incentive to 
settle directly with employers. 

e Legislation—Expect nothing startling 
in the way of legislation. Sen. Taft’s 
1950 amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
act should be quickly enacted. These 
are all “liberalizing” amendments. The 
two most important among them are: 
(1) a provision to enable economic 
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strikers to vote in representation clec- 
tions—thus answering a principal criti- 
cism that the act may now be used 
to freeze out unions; and (2) a provi- 
sion that Taft-Hartley boards in emer- 
gency disputes be authorized to brin, 
in recommendations for the settling o' 
those disputes—thus answering the 
criticism that the emergency dispute 
section of the law is a dead end. 

Study of changes in the Dept. of 
Labor will also be undertaken, along 
the lines of the Hoover Commission 
report. This department, which, under 
the Democrats, dwindled to something 
less than bureau status, will almost cer- 
tainly be built up again—probably under 
the strong hand of Harold Stassen. 


IV. Dealing With Russia 


Korea is one issue Eisenhower has 
to deal with right now, even while he 
is resting at Augusta, Ga. Sadness and 
frustration about Korea are undeniably 
two of the deep-seated emotions that 
prompted the people to vote Ike in; 
and the first promise he is coming 
through on is to “go to Korea.” 

There is one specific thing he can 
and will do: direct Gen. Van Fleet to 
go full steam ahead on training Korean 
troops. Eisenhower figures twice as 
many soldiers could be drawn from 
South Korea as are now used in the 
U.N. forces. Training these additional 
350,000 to replace U.S. troops would 
permit withdrawal of American forces 
to‘ reserve positions. This would not 
get the boys home the day after to- 
morrow—but it would give a psycho- 
logical lift. 
¢ Negotiation—Less tangible, but still 
equally important, will be Ike’s on-the- 
spot presence; his supporters feel that 
that in itself will give the Communist 
negotiators something to think about. 
Eisenhower's astounding landslide may 
be a pointed enough demonstration of 
his domestic strength to make Moscow 
figure its stalling game has run its 
course—that it cither has to accept a 
truce or get tougher with a United 
States that has just rallied around a 
military leader. 

At Abilene, Kans., in June, Eisen- 
hower said we could not pull out of 
Korea; at the same time, he does not 
feel this country is able or willing to 
take the initiative in nding the 
fighting. But he is willing to talk 
tougher, to beef up this country’s entire 
Asia policy. Girded with the election 
victory, he can look a lot more 
formidable to the Soviets than lame- 
duck Truman has looked in recent 
months. 
¢ NATO-In Europe, Ike has a lot of 
confidence in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, more perhaps than the 
Truman Administration has had. And 
he is committed to some method of 


insuring better economic stability in the 
free world. 
Early in his term, he must ask Con- 
gress r the $6-billion budgeted for 
ATO next year; if he goes ahead with 
— “open to help arm Germany and 
t 


apan, the a riation might have to 
eget a, amen $7-billion and 
$8-billion. 

«Economic Aid—Getting money for 
NATO should not be too difficult in 
the honeymoon period any new Presi- 
dent enjoys with Congress. But eco- 
nomic aid is another breed of cat. 

The thinking going on now is that 
some new methods of securing eco- 
nomic stability must be found and 
tried. The talk runs to such things 
as currency stabilization and lower 
tariff. But the Republicans, particularly 
Taft, have opposed any more Inter- 
national Monetary Funds or British 
loans; and they ; opposed lower 
tariffs ever since the Hull reciprocal 
trade program became law. 

It is here that Ike will have to be 
skillful—-will have to nurture and 





broaden the coalition of Democrats and , 


eastern Republicans that has been 
writing U.S. foreign policy into law 
over Old Guard Republican opposition. 
If he has to fight for an economic-aid 
program at the same time Congress is 
working at reducing government ex- 

nditures, his job will not be a chore 
ut a travail. 


V. Steady Mobilization 


Obviously, Eisenhower will put his 
own stamp on the defense program. His 
men will the working with the Defense 
Dept. to build his views into the 1954 
fiscal year budget that is now in the 
making. 4 

From his speeches, you gather that 
Ike will be less inclined than Truman 
has been to stop and start mobilization 
at every turn of Stalin’s propaganda line. 
He is likely to take this stand: The 
present buildup should continue in a 
steady rise to a plateau. Perhaps he will 
put more emphasis on getting NATO 
countries armed. 

Eisenhower can be expected to stand 
by today’s program for a 24-division 
army, a 1,2 ip navy, a 143-wing air 
force. He favors universal military 
training, but will not try to establish it 
while the draft is supplying men to the 
forces. 

This program adds up to another $50- 
billion military budget for fiscal 1954. 

Even a settlement in Korea would 
make no — —— in the 
total being spent for military prepared- 
ness. U.S. » nal still neers | be feft in 
the Far East to secure the truce from 
reserve bases. What could be saved 
would be the $5-billion worth of am- 
munition and equipment being spent 
in the fighting. 
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FROOPS ARRIVE on scene of fire. Volunteers include National Guardsmen, college 
men, miners, 4-H Club members. Often, they're quartered in schoolhouses. 


THEY’RE BRIEFED by state forester. Modern equipment and knowhow, he explains, THEY SET OUT for the fireline. Most 
minimize danger. Only one firefighter has been killed in Tennessee this year. fires in state have been ground-hugging. 
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CLEARING a firelane—4-ft.-wide swath—is the first job. Unless 
there’s a high wind, the fire won’t jump lane. Second step is . . . 


BACKBURNING: When firelane has been cut, a new fire is 
started out to meet the oncoming blaze and kill it. 


Operation Brimstone: Fires All Over 


Much of the U.S. panted through 
a searing drought this summer. ‘To 
make matters worse, fall weather in 
these same areas has been the driest 
in decades. Because of that, the U.S. 
Forest Service warned last week, danger 
of forest fires right now is greater than 
at any time in the nation’s history. 
Woods are so dry that an unguarded 
campfire or a carelessly dropped ciga- 
rette might easily set off a 1,000-acre 
blaze. 

In some areas of the country, that 
danger has already become a roaring 
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fact. Illinois last week had a total of 
some 200 fires that burned through 
about 50,000 acres. Michigan had 
228 fires covering 1,700 acres. A 
single county in Pennsylvania—Fayette 
County—reported two fires over the 
weekend that ate through 7,500 acres 
of woodland between them. 
¢ Hottest Spot—Possibly worst hit of 
all states has been Tennessee. Accord- 
ing to Carl I. Peterson, state forester, 
fires raging in Tennessee this week are 
the worst the state has ever seen. 

Of the state’s 3-million acres of 


woodland, an estimated 340,000 acres— 
500 sq. mi.—had been fire-damaged by 
the end of last week. Peterson figures 
that total losses due to the fires may 
already have reached $3-million. 
Tennessee also had the distinction, 
this week, of battling the biggest single 
fire reported during the current epi- 
demic (pictures). This blaze, covering 
25,000 acres, is on and near the Chero- 
kee National Forest. Together with 
other fires, it has helped burn through 
some 40,000 of the forest’s 500,000 


acres. 
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Military Budget... 


. . . for fiscal '54 will be 
pared down to $41-billion. 
But that doesn't mean big cuts 
in the arms program. 


Last week Pentagon lights burned 
well into the Washington night. Rea- 
son: the annual review of the up-com- 
ing military budgets by the Pentagon’s 
financial committees. 

Experts from the three services, plus 
the staff of Assistant Defense Secretary 
Wilfred J. McNeil were going through 
what’s known in Pentagon parlance as 
“marking up the budget.” Actually, 
they were paring down totals from 
what Defense Secretary Lovett had 
called an “ouch” figure, probably in 
excess of $50-billion. 

Result was a military budget for 
fiscal 1954 of about $41-billion. That's 
just for the military functions alone, 
though. When you add an estimated 
$3-billion for military construction 
plus another $6-billion for arms aid, 
the figure climbs back up to $50- 
billion. 
¢ Fiscal Hangover—Even though the 
$41-billion figure is some $5-billion be- 
low the $46.6-billion voted by Congress 
for fiscal 1953, that doesn’t mean the 
arms program is rapidly starting down- 
hill. ‘There are two things you should 
recall about up-coming military appro- 
priations: first, that procurement 
money voted in one fiscal year is seldom 
spent for another year or more; and 
second, by the time fiscal 1954 money 
is spent, we will have largely completed 
the arms buildup. 

Actually, what the Pentagon will ask 
for next year in the way of appropria- 
tions has little bearing on the arms 
program for fiscal 1954. The key to 
the entire arms program is the credit 
balance that the Pentagon carries on 
I'reasury books. 
¢ In Reserve—Last June 30 the mili- 
tary wound up fiscal year 1952 with an 
unexpended balance of $60-billion. 
Much of that will find its wav into 
business during this year. Even so, by 
June 30, 1953, the military will still 
have about the same amount on hand. 
Reason: Most of what’s spent will be 
replenished by a carryover of part of 
the $53-billion that Congress voted for 
military functions, construction, and 
arms aid for fiscal 1953. 

Furthermore, even if Congress were 
to vote as little as $35-billion for fiscal 
1954, the change wouldn’t show up 
until the credit balance was eaten up 
by deliveries of weapons some time in 
1955. 

That’s why you shouldn’t take a 
reduced military budget to mean that 
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the props have been pulled out of the 
arms program. 

¢ Breakdown—As in previous years, the 
actual budget figures are kept under 
wraps until the President presents them 
to Congress in January. But the $41- 
billion is probably as close a figure as 
you can get out of Pentagon sources. 
It jibes pretty well with the over- 
all plan to ease back down to a sus- 
taining level of armed forces by the 
1955-56 period. Strength of forces by 
that time will still be: a 24-division 
army; a 1,200-ship navy; and an air 
force of 143 wings. Manpower will be 
just under 4-million men. 

[here may be some changes in the 
fiscal 1954 appropriations made in the 
Budget Bureau and the White House 
before the final figure comes out. But 
most experts agree that the new admin- 
istration won’t have a chance to cut its 
teeth on a military budget until fiscal 
1955 rolls around. 

Here’s how the $41-billion is likely 
to be sliced servicewise: The Air Force 
will ask for about $17-billion; the 
Army, about $13-billion; and the 
Navy, about $11-billion. Military con- 
struction will call for another $3-bil- 
lion; and arms aid to our allies—appro- 
priated to the President but turned over 
to the Defense Dept.—may go as high 
as $6-billion. 

This is a considerable reduction from 
what the Defense Dept. asked for to 
carry it through fiscal year 1953. A 
year ago Pentagon budget experts were 
figuring on about $51-billion for direct 
military use; $3-billion for construction; 
and another $6-billion in arms aid. 
Congress cut that to $46.6-billion for 
the services; $2.2-billion for construc- 
tion; and $4.2-billion in military assist- 
ance. Total came to around $53-billion 
instead of the $60-billion originally 
asked for. 
¢ From Scratch—According to Assistant 
Defense Secretary McNeil, Congress 
should have little fault to find with the 
fiscal 1954 military budget. Budget 
planners along with the military-serv- 
ice secretaries had three vears of cost 
history on which to base their estimates. 
This year the program was started from 
scratch. No ceiling was set: The budget 
was planned from the ground up. 
¢ Slowing Up—All the services will re- 
duce their hard-goods buying as the 
mobilization program tapers off. By 
late 1955 or early 1956, they will have 
completed their buildup and will have 


settled on a steady program of modern-: 


ization and replacement without further 
expansion. Right now McNeil figures 
that the sustaining level of the entire 
military establishment will be some- 
where between $35-billion and $40- 
billion annually. Chances are that the 
military budget for fiscal 1955 will be in 
that area—barring further outbreaks of 


More Horsepower 


Chrysler to bring out 
engine around 200 hp. to 
meet rumored Lincoln, Cadil- 
lac, and Buick developments. 


The horsepower race among Detroit 
automobile companies 18 intensifying. 
Word leaked out this week that 
Chrysler decided to step up the rating 
of its V-8 Fire Power engine from 180 
hp. to an indicated 200 hp. or more. 

Chrysler had announced its new 
models Oct. 29, saying then that the 
large engine would continue at 180 
hp., but that the smaller engine would 
be increased from 116 hp. to 119 hp. 
¢ Competition—That had been the 
plan till Lincoln iet the word out that 
its 1953 engine would go up to 205 hp. 
Meanwhile, well-grounded gossip has 
been heard around Detroit that the 
new Cadillacs, still to be announced, 
would also feature horsepower in excess 
of 200, and that the new engine to 
appear on the larger Buicks would also 
be not far away from that level. 

When these reports began to get 
around, Chrysler sales people got itchy. 
Company policy carlier had been to 
stand pat with the 180 hp. rating and 
not to get into a power race such as 
occurred in the late 1920s. But the 
pressures of competition changed that. 

Chrvsler had tried to stave off a 
power race. The means was subtle: 
a demonstration of a Chrysler Fire 
Power engine that had been modified 
to approximately +00 hp. for tests on 
tires at the Indianapolis Speedway and 
elsewhere by Firestone 

The Chrysler division people hoped 
that this would a message to 
the rest of the industrvy—that if a horse- 
power race was to begin, their entry 
had the greatest potential of all. But 
Lincoln had already gone ahead with 
its program, Cadillac was in process, 
so Chrysler finally decided that this 
was the year. 

The upgrading of the Chrysler engine 

will take time. It will likely be two 
or three months, maybe more, before 
the modified and stepped-up engine can 
get into production. 
e Detroit | Worries—The industry, 
meanwhile, is worried about the pos- 
sible end-effects of such a scramble for 
power. Newspaper editorials decrying 
the development have already appeared. 
Detroit is worried about the effect of 
horsepower on the accident rate, and 
the unfavorable publicity that would 
follow. 

Horsepower alone is not an attribute 
of speed—but horsepower might get the 
blame for circumstances accruing from 
other factors. 
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From the Beale Collection of Early Americana 


Horseshoe Iron...to Aircraft Steel 


Ryerson Completes IIO Years of Service 


When Joseph Ryerson opened his first small iron 
store, 110 years ago, the clang of the blacksmith’s 
anvil was a dominant note in America’s metal- 
working industry. Blacksmiths, boiler makers and 
other metalworking pioneers were the iron store’s 
first customers. Their orders for horseshoe and 
boiler iron, axles, plow steel, spikes, etc. formed 
the basis of our business. 

Today that small iron store has grown to be the 
world’s largest steel service organization with fif- 
teen great plants strategically located across the 
nation. 

On the occasion of our 110th Anniversary, we 
are grateful for our thousands of customers whose 
orders through the years testify to the Ryerson 
tradition of trustworthy service. And we are thank- 
ful for the privilege of living and working in a free 
country where initiative and service are rewarded. 

From your nearby Ryerson steel plant flows 


every kind of steel in every shape and size to meet 
the needs of industry. Ryerson shipments cover 
everything from structural shapes and plates of 
carbon steel and bright sheets of stainless to high 
strength aircraft-quality alloys. 

When you need steel, any kind, any quantity, 
cut to order and delivered promptly we will be 
pleased to have you call us. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS IN STOCK 


CARBON STEEL BARS —Hot ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold fin- 
rolled and cold finished ished, heat treated. Tool stgel, 





STRUCTURALS—Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 


PLATES—Many types including 
Inland 4-Way Safety Plate 
SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, 
many types and coatings 


TUBING —Seamless and welded, 
mechanical and boiler tubes 


STAINLESS—Allegheny bors, 
plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 


REINFORCING STEEL—Bors 
and accessories, wire mesh, etc. 


BABBIT METAL—Lead base. 
RYERTEX—Plastic bearing. 


MACHINERY & TOOLSS 
Metal fabrication 








RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND © ~DETRONT 
PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE @ ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE © SEATTLE 





WITHOUT @il 


would stil] walk 
Ye sind a ple ow! 


Thirty-five years ago many farm youngsters would run and 
hide when they saw an automobile chugging down the road. 
Horses would run far across the field. Cows would get so upset 
they wouldn’t give milk when a big top-heavy car sped through 
the farm yard at 20 miles an hour. 


If there were no oil today, farmers would have to go back 
to the horse-drawn plow. There could be little, or no large 
scale farming with its economies in time, money and manpower. 


SUNRAY refineries are in the heart of a great agricultural 
and ranching region. Millions of gallons of gasoline, fuel oils 
and liquefied petroleum (LPG) products, produced and refined 
by SUNRAY, are used by America’s farmers every year. 


Many mid-continent farmers and ranchers receive thousands 
of dollars in lease rentals and oil royalties from SUNRAY each 
year. But even with oil wells on their own land, they continue 

to grow crops and raise livestock 
for shipment to other communities. 


The oil industry helps to keep 
America progressive, and .. . 
SUNRAY’s progress and America’s 
progress go hand in hand. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG e TULSA, OKLA 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





A St. Lawrence power project that will 
produce more than 12.5-billion kwh. of 
energy a year got a go-ahead from the 
International Joint Commission. The 
U.S. and Canada will build three dams 
just downstream from Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. They are expected to help de- 
velop the St. Lawrence Seaway for navi- 
gation. 

» 
Christmas Club savers will collect a 
record $1,023,000,000 beginning Dec. 
1. Total funds are about 7% larger 
than last year. But the $87.35 average 
saving per member is slightly less than 
last year’s $87.50 

; & 

American President Lines is consider- 
ing building eight new liners—five to go 
round the world and three for trans- 
Pacific travel. The steamship line was 
bought last week by A.P.L. Associates, 
after years of legal wrangling between 
the government and R. Stanley Dollar, 
son of the founder (BW —Nov.1’52, 
p36). 

oe 
Cincinnati Enquirer has become a full 
fledged employee - community - owned 
newspaper by handing over $250,000 in 
commission to Portsmouth Steel Co. 
The steel company put up $7.6-million 
in September so an employee-formed 
corporation could buy the paper. En- 
quirer employees paid back the pur- 
chase price last month (BW—Oct.4’52, 
p36). 

* 
Cory Corp. is now going to make pen- 
cils as well as coffee-makers. It has 
bought all assets of Autopoint Co., 
Chicago. In the last three years, Cory 
has added three other lines—stainless 
steel kitchen utensils, room air condi- 
tioning, and fountain and restaurant 
equipment. 


a 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp. has picked 
Madison, Ind., and Gallipolis, Ohio, as 
sites for two giant powerplants that 
will supply the electric needs of AEC’s 
$1-billion uranium-diffusion plant at 
Portsmouth, Ohio (BW—Oct.18’52, 
p36). The two plants will use 7.5- 
million tons of coal a year—enough to 
fill a train of hopper cars that would 
stretch from New York City to Miami, 
Fla. 
on 

One statewide referendum got over- 
whelming approval in Tuesday’s voting. 
New Jerseyites voted two to one to use 
the state’s credit for $285-million in 
bonds to build the 168-mi. Garden 
State Parkway. The state’s second big 
toll-road project will connect New Jer- 
sey’s northern and southern tips (BW— 


Sep.13'52,p90). 
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it’s a man’s world ...or is it? 


No adult can know the wonder 
and excitement of a small child 
discovering the world around him. 
Yet even while the globe is 
still just a big round, shiny object to 
him . . . Rand MNally is already 
his friend. Picturing, in the 
children’s books we publish, the 
familiar objects in his life. 
Attaching simple words and 
phrases to them. 

And because a child’s world 
is shaped by the books you read to 
him .. . we at Rand MfNally 
have a serious responsibility. The 
same regard for truth and 
accuracy that makes our maps 


and atlases so authentic has 

made our children’s books famous: 
our well-loved “Book Elf” series... 
our animal books and adventure 
stories ... our religious books 

for the young. 


FZi NSS 


Later, as your child’s world f/ {| \\ BA 


continues to grow, Rand M€Nally is 
again his companion . . . with 
authoritative textbooks for school... 
with fascinating books of nonfiction 
to enrich his maturing miad. 

Truth and accuracy, the 
mark of everything we print at 
Rand M£Nally, have a special 
meaning in the books we publish 
for your child. 


PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS + MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





In New York—Tue Watrvorr-Astoria 
Tue Praza ann THe Roosevett 

In Chicago—Tue Conran Hirton 
ano THe Patmer House 

In Washington, D C.—Tre Marrvrower 
Jn Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Tne Jerrerson 

In Dayton, O.—Tne Darton Bittmors 
In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hirton Horet 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hirton Horet 

In San Bernardino, Calif.— 
Arrown ean Sprincs 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hitton 

In Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tre Patacio Hitton 

In Madrid, Spain— 

Tus Casrettana Hitton 

(Opening early 1953) 


Take someone to church this week . . . 
you'll both be richer for it 
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AS DISTINCTIVE AS THE FILM CAPITAL...in Los Angeles 


Glamorous surroundings highlight gracious accommodations at 
the Town House on fashionable Wilshire Boulevard. Guests enjoy 
the outdoor atmosphere of the dining patio, the beautiful garden 
swimming pool, and the smart Lanai studio rooms. Conveniently 
located to all of metropolitan Los Angeles, the Town House—like 
all Hilton hotels—is famed for its warmth and friendly hospitality. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
NOV. 8, 1952 


The coming change in Washington can be seen now in general out- 
line, Vital details are lacking, of course. But enough is known about 
Eisenhower and the men around him to give a firm sense of direction 
on major policies affecting you and your business. The signs are for a 
better climate. 


The new administration will be “moderate.” Eisenhower is a middle- 
of-the-roader, by temperament and conviction. Too, the makeup of the 
new Congress will be against big swings, either right or left. 

It will be a more impartial administration. Eisenhower romped in 
without having done any kowtowing to the big voting blocs. That leaves 
him free of obligation to decide issues on what’s best for everyone. 

And it will be a wholly fresh administration. The house-cleaning 
will be thorough at the levels where policy is made. In every change of 
party, the new blood brought in always is anxious to make a good record 


at the start. 
ae 


Eisenhower is in a strong position. His sweep cracked the big blocs 
that have been the Democratic bulwark for 20 years. He went strong 
in the big cities, such as New York, Chicago, and Detroit. He swept the 
farm areas. And he broke into the South. And everywhere, he ran 
ahead of his party. This means that many members of both House and 
Senate owe their seats to him. This will be a help when it comes to 
dealing with Congress. 

es 


Eisenhower will move fast in shaping up his policy lines. In fact, 
he must make some key decisions before he goes to the White House 
Jan. 20. These will indicate the philosophy that will guide his admin- 
istration and the tactics he will use in dealing with Congress. 

Spending is high on the list. Truman has invited the President- 
elect to take a hand in the final shaping of the budget for fiscal 1954 (the 
12 months starting July 1, 1953). Thus Eisenhower has some chance now 
to get going on his ideas for saving money. Any big economy, however, 
will have to wait until the new administration has had time to review the 
whole spending program of the government. 


An early decision must be made on taxes, too. Eisenhower has held 
out hope for cuts—but without being specific on when and where. 

June 30 is the deadline on the excess-profits tax. As the law stands, 
this levy will go off the books next midyear unless Congress acts to extend 
it. There have been hints that Eisenhower might let it expire, or at least 
modify it as a stimulant to business as defense levels out. 

There’s a Dec. 31, 1953, deadline on individual rates. That’s when the 
special post-Korea boost of roughly 10% on individual incomes will end 
unless Congress acts. If the excess-profits tax is allowed either to lapse 
or expire, it’s a good bet individuals will get relief, too. 


Foreign policy will be reexamined right from the start. There will be 
no sharp shifting, but there will be changes. 

On Korea, Eisenhower is expected to be tougher than Truman has 
been, both in pressure on Russia to call off the war and on our allies to take 
a bigger share in the fighting if the conflict continues. 

Economic-aid decisions can’t be postponed long. West European coun- 
tries face more financial difficulties. Assistance will continue. But the 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
NOV. 8, 1952 


expectation is that the new administration will be more hardboiled in 
insisting that Europe do more for itself. 


The cabinet is being picked now. Eisenhower probably will give all 
factions a say, then put together a “general staff” representative of the 
party and the areas from which it draws strength. The list of names in 
the speculation includes businessmen as well as political leaders (page 27). 


Eisenhower will get along with Congress at the start, despite the fact 
that his landslide left him with a House and Senate only a shade Republican. 

There will be the usual honeymoon during which Congress leans over 
backwards to favor a new President. And Eisenhower’s program, as it 
seems likely to shape up, will be close to sentiment in Congress. 

But there will be trouble later. As the 1954 congressional election 
nears, the Democratic opposition will be out to embarrass the President for 
political gain. That’s standard procedure. A recession could make trouble 
for Eisenhower with some House and Senate Republicans. Eisenhower is 
committed to maintaining a high level economy. If backing this up calls 
for an extension of government operations, there’ll be some balking. 


Labor will lose influence in Washington. Both the CIO and the AFL 
leaders fought Eisenhower hard. They have no claim for favors. 
But don’t expect an anti-union government. Eisenhower is not anti- 


union. He’s repeatedly made that clear. And he will show his feelings 
again in legislation to revise the Taft-Hartley law. But there will be less 
favoring of the unions when they have disputes with management. Eisen- 
hower feels that impartial handling of disputes will keep many of them 
away from Washington—encourage labor and management to settle things 


themselves. 
os 


The Democratic Party is in bad shape. Korea, corruption, and the lax 
attitude toward Reds in government were too much, piled on top of the 
accumulated grievances of 20 years, factional fights, and tired leadership. 

The southern wing is in a better bargaining position. The South can’t 
yet be called two-party country. But there’s no doubt that the bolt by some 
states, the big GOP vote in others, will strengthen the South’s bargaining 
power. It may not be able to get control of the Democratic Party. But it 
may be able to win a compromise from the Northern labor-liberals, who 
have dominated policy under Roosevelt and Truman. 


The Republicans are sitting pretty, of course. Not even the most opti- 
mistic party leader expected the lopsided victory. 

Organization will now tighten up. On a national basis, the state vic- 
tories will do much to give strength. State houses and the county court 
houses are important to political work at the local level. 

Money will be less of a problem. A majority party seldom has a great 
deal of trouble with its finances. 


* 

Peace and prosperity hold the key to future success. Eisenhower in- 
herited a war and, along with it, a booming economy. Unless he can 
successfully get rid of one while retaining the other, the Republican regime 
will be in danger when another election rolls around. 
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ESSENTIAL TO BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


. Baw 
= 


Mechanization, the engineers call it . . . this ravenous monster 
of steel... twenty tons of delicately controlled, rugged power. 


ravenous In one smooth continuous action, it rips potash from the mine 
face and loads it in shuttle buggies, performing the work of 

monster four separate operations; undercutting, drilling, blasting, load- 
ing. From mechanization such as this flows America’s pro- 

i | duction of potash and many other essential raw materials. 

0 stee Mechanized operations, under the control of highly skilled 
technicians, have enabled International in a little more than ten 

years, to expand enormously its production of potash that is 


essential for the growth of farm crops and for basic chemicals 


required for a wide variety of industrial and consumer products. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE * POTASH * PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 











THE MODERN FACTORY that produced this tank is wired with remarkable cable not only goes in fast | 


General Electric’s cost-cutting interlocked armor cable. This with a minimum of time and expense 





NEW OR OLD PLANT 


Midwestern tank plant reached full-scale production 
months ahead of schedule with help of G-E interlocked Armor Cable 


A glance at the table shows one reason why a midwestern 
tank plant chose G-E interlocked armor cable. The cable 
saved money and materials. 
Installation Speed 
An even more important reason in this case, was the short 
time required for installation. This modern cable can be laid 
quickly —inside or outside —in long lengths, around corners, 
on low-cost aluminum or steel racks hung from the ceiling. 
Engineering time is cut. Splices are of a simple mechanical 
type. The tank plant saved months, not days, because of these 
features. 
Permanent 

So far as we know, no installation of interlocked armor cable 
has ever been damaged by a mechanical accident. It is per- 
manent as well as versatile. It makes a neat, clean-looking 
installation that adds to the appearance of any modern 
factory. 

How General Electric develops a wiring system 
Interlocked armor cable is typical of General Electric’s ap- 
proach to wiring problems. The G-E solution must save 
on installation time and materials, permit quick, low-cost 
changes to meet future needs and deliver more economical 
service and convenience than do other methods. 

You will find the other types of G-E wiring systems for 
stores, schools, office buildings, radio-TV stations, churches, 
and residences adhere strictly to the principle of great service 
for reasonable if not down-right low cost. For more informa- 
tion about the economies of interlocked armor cable or any 
other G-E wiring system, write Section W39-1110, Construc- 
tion Materials Division, General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 








CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS DIVISION 


Wiring Materials Center 
Serving 
Home . . . Business . . . Industry 














COMPARISON OF INTERLOCKED ARMOR CABLE 
with other carriers for distribution systems 
(Rated capacity 2000 amperes at 480 volts) 


Pounds of Critical 
Material 
per 100 Feet 





Carrier Copper Stee! 





Varnished cambric insulation in inter- 1168 
locked armor cable* 


impregnated asbestos and varnished 4140 
cambric in steel conduit 


Varnished cambric and braid in steel 4140 $3966 
conduit 


Type RH rubber insulation in steel $4660 
conduit 











Aerated bus-way 3000 990 $4976 


*Figures based on stee! 
racks. In actual instal- 
lation, the tank plant 
used aluminum racks 
because they were 
more readily available. 
Thus steel! use was re- 
duced still more. 











INTERLOCKED ARMOR 
CABLE showed these sav 
ings for the tank plant's 
secondary 480-volt dis- 
tribution system. Sav- 
ings with interlocked ar- 
mor cable for the 5000- 
volt primary feeder sys- 
tem were also sizable. 


FLEXIBILITY of interlocked armor cable is demonstrated in the photo- 
graph—corners and projections present no installation problems. 


RACKS carry G-E interlocked armor cable for power distribution. 
G-E interlocked armor cable was chosen for fast installation. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 





American Blower — a time-honored name in air handling 


Dependable, low cost ventilation! 

The Navy demands it on battlewagons .. . 

Railroads specify it for modern streamlined trains .. . 
Commerce and industry require it for the conduct of 
profitable business . . . 

No one company has done more to provide dependable 
low cost ventilation than American Blower. 

For example, widely used in thousands upon thousands 
of varied applications, American Blower Axial Fans are 
unsurpassed for ease of installation and efficient per- 
formance. 


For complete information on this and other American 
Blower Air Handling equipment, contact our nearest 
branch office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Amemican Rapuaroe & Standard Sanitary corronation 


American Blower Series 201 Axial Fans are 
smooth in performance, built for endurance 
and convenient to install 


AMERICAN ™ BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


—W~ Sewing home and ¢ 


ABINETS * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWAI 
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Playing the Reluctant Santa Claus 


@ Gift-giving by business this Christmas will hit a new 
high—in quantity and quality. 
@ But more companies are beginning to wish their com- 


petitors would call a halt. 


@ Tougher selling prospects and sagging profits could 
get them off the hook next year. 


For years the U.S. businessman has 
been giving everything from desk pads 
to portable bars to his clients, cus- 
tomers, suppliers, business associates, 
and prospects at Christmastime. But 
he has never quite been able to make 
up his mind whether he likes doing it 
or whether he ought to be doing it. 
¢ Undercurrent—A BUSINESS WEEK sur- 
vey this week shows that underneath 
the surface there is a considerable 
groundswell against the time-honored 
holiday’ practice. A Cleveland concern 
says: “We'd like to get away from it, 
but it’s pretty firmly entrenched in busi- 
ness.” A Cincinnati company is paring 
its gift list from 500 to 30. A manufac- 
turer of aircraft accessories remarks: 
“The crackdown on gifts to military 
procurement personnel got us off the 
hook for good.” 

On the other side of the fence, the 
receiving side, du Pont has just sent 
out a letter to 3,500 suppliers asking 
them not to send presents to any of 
its purchasing persennel. Last year 
du Pont sent out a similar letter and 
still had to return 299 gifts, ship an- 
other 86 perishable ones to charity. 
¢ Everybody Does It—These straws in 
the wind hardly mean, however, that 
business gift-giving is on the wane 
generally. One observer comments: 
“Though I detect some wishful think- 
ing, I can’t really spot a bona fide trend 
toward forgetting gift-giving. Most 
givers don’t think much can be done 
about it—particularly not in good times 
when everybody else is giving.” 

Furthermore, a lot of businessmen 
say they like the custom. “I think it’s 
a good thing,” says one midwesterner. 
“T get a little glow from giving things 
to people.” 


|. What to Give? 


The business gift market, now in the 
quarter-billion-dollar range, has been 
growing steadily since the wartime days 
of cost-plus contracts. Thanks to ex- 
cess profits taxes, it is still growing. 
Brown & Bigelow, the big Minneapolis 
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specialist in remembrance advertising, 
agrees with others in the field that this 
will be the biggest year yet for busi- 
ness gifts. It will also be a most luxuri- 
ous year. Says B&B, which recently 
began making a play for the deluxe 
gift market: “They’re asking for genu- 
ine calf instead of simulated leather. 
That upgrading applies to other items, 
too.” 

This trend is corroborated by Sales 
Management magazine, which makes an 
annual survey of gift-giving by busi- 
ness. The 1952 survey shows that 600 
companies averaged about 600 gifts 
each last year at an average cost per 
gift of $10. 

The range, of course, runs the gamut 
of the people who give the gifts and 
the reasons for which they’re given. 
Gifts don’t go much lower than $1 
usually. However, Halle’s department 
store in Cleveland is pushing a $150 
cashmere blanket for business giving 
this year. Brown & Bigelow reports 
that one man bought 50 valises at $190 
each. In Boston, a portable bar set in 
a leather case for $100 is popular. 


ll. Who Gets What? 


As this suggests, there is no uni- 
formity whatsoever in how business 
gifts are selected, bought, or handed 
out. Policy changes from company to 
company, from industry to industry. 

Some industries traditionally shy 
away from the whole thing. Public 
utilities, for instance, have too many 
customers. And as one man points out, 
“If we gifted the people who can really 
help us, we'd be accused of trying to 
influence the government.” Aircraft 
manufacturers, generally speaking, are 
in the same boat, along with anyone 
else having military contracts. 
¢ How Much Is Too Much?—Big cor- 
porations, like du Pont, tend to take 
a similar view. Chrysler, for example, 
has long forbid its purchasing people 
to take gifts. Ford followed suit re- 
cently. Pittsburgh steel companies are 
strongly opposed to both the giving and 


receiving of gifts. Westinghouse does 
everything it can to discourage the 
practice. 

However, attitudes differ here on 
what comes under the ban. Du Pont 
bans any kind of gift—“with or without 
advertising and even of small intrinsic 
value.” Westinghouse thinks inexpen- 
sive cigarette lighters and the like are 
perfectly all right. 
¢ In Theory Only—There is likely to 
be a certain discrepancy, however, be- 
tween theory and practice. There are 
cases where the very company that for- 
bids its own employees to take gifts will 
hand out fat turkeys to newspaper re- 
porters. 

A lot depends on the customs of the 
industry itself. The habit of gift-giving 
is likely to pervade an industry where 
there is comparative intimacy between 
source and customer, where selling is on 
a highly personal basis. A manufacturer 
of men’s clothes, for instance, thinks 
that “gift-giving is more powerful than 
any other form of promotion.”” Where 
outright physical gifts can’t be accepted, 
a lush expense account for entertaining 
out-of-town buyers helps this manufac- 
turer spread goodwill. 

e A, B, C’s—One important public-re- 
lations concern says frankly that it 
divides its gift list into three parts— 
A, B, and C, depending on “how closely 
a reporter or editor has worked with us 
during the past 12 months.” If you're 
on the A list, you might get a brace of 
pheasants. A C-lister would probably 
rate a carton of cigarettes (made by a 
client). 

The difference between the A and C 
—or even D and E-—lists of industry can 
be extreme. A midwestern lithographer 
gives cases of Scotch to executives in 
customer companies and single bottles 
of bourbon (straight) to lesser fry. 
¢ Hit and Miss—There is no set way 
either, for handling Christmas gifts. 
Some companies leave the whole thing 
from the selection of the gifts to the 
choice of recipients up to its individual 
executives. They go out and buy their 
gifts, put them on the expense account. 
Other companies centralize the whole 
process in one person, the sales man- 
ager or purchasing agent. Still others 
have one person do the buying, but 
make it seem that the present came 
from a particular person in the firm. 

There does seem to be one over-all 
trend at work. As noted by a Chicago 
observer: “If there’s any trend here, it’s 
toward the centralized type of arrange- 
ment.” A midwestern jobber who su 
plies gifts for business customers thinks 
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When youte the man in motion— 


take it eagy! 


You feel relaxed to begin with when 
you Go Pullman. Railroad stations 
are so easily reached, you don’t have 


he 
Come nightfall you slide into a big 
Pullman bed. And there’s more than 
a comfortable mattress and fluffy 


You arrive at this wonderful conclu- 
sion after every Pullman trip: From 
city to city—downtown to down- 


to rush away from your office early 
in order to get aboard in plenty of 
time before your train leaves. 


pillow to ease your mind. There’s the 
added comfort of knowing you’re as 
safe on a Pullman as you are at home. 


town—Pullman is the easiest, the 
safest, the most comfortable distance 
between two points. 


Your family will promptly second the motion that you Go Pullman, 
They know it's the safest way of all to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLM A N 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1852, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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people are trying to 


tandardize on one 


price range for gifts, regardless of the 
recipient’s level in management. 


This trend toward 
centralized control, th 
those who prefer to 
gifts, is understandal 


business gift-giving 


uniformity and 
ugh anathema to 
personalize” their 
Che pitfalls in 
nany and deep. 


lll. Where to Stop? 


Though your gift may kindle a glow 
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We help keep the “skunk” 
out of your gas tank 


of tons of Hooker caustic soda for sweetening 
the gasoline that goes into your 

Refiners choose Hooker for the same reasons 
you use in selecting a source of supply. Good 


Gasoline would smell like a skunk (and act 
even worse in your car engine )—if it were not 
for certain useful chemicals. 

At the refinery, gasoline often has a skunky 
odor. This is caused by smelly sulfur com- 
pounds called “mercaptans.” Mercaptans are 
bad for gasoline, worse for car engines. They 
not only smell bad; they can be corrosive. They 
also make it hard for refiners to take the “knock” 
out of high-test gasoline. 

To get rid of mercaptans, refiners wash gaso- 
line in baths containing caustic soda (lye) and 
other chemicals. The mercaptans dissolve or 
settle out, leaving the gasoline sweet. 

Refiners call on Hooker to join in on this big 
“skunk hunt.” Each year they order thousands 


uality . . . month-in-month-out uniformity . . . 
Tvadtes you can count on to keep production 
flowing . . . reputation for service, helpfulness. 

We'd like to help you, if you have a job that 
could be done faster, or better, with this com- 
bination of chemicals-plus-service. 


What chlorine and alkali chemicals are 
doing for industry—Free 24-page illus- 
trated booklet tells in non-technical lan- 
guage how industry is using chemicals made 
from salt. Also lists Hooker products and 
processes. For your copy, write us at 21 
Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER 


—— Chom the Cale fhe Exes 
CHEMICALS 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS + TACOMA + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
A leader in supply of chlorine and alkali chemicals, intermediates and compounds 





Here's an actual case. A large auto- 
motive plant was to be built. Plans 
were completed and offered for 
bids. Included, of course, were con- 
veyors—some 2 million dollars worth. 

Several of the leading conveyor 
builders bid on the installation in 
strict conformity with the official plans. 

The successful bidder was not con- 
ventional. After o careful study of the 
layout and mindful of the end result 
to be achieved, he decided to bid, 
not on the specified conveyors, but 
on just what experience dictated was 
actually required to achieve those 
end results. 

This bidder suggested certain revi- 
sions in the disposition of fac- 
turing units and in the units themselves. 
With these revisions the conveyor line 
as originally planned could be mate- 
rially shortened. Furthermore, the 
working force could also be reduced 
without jeopardizing either produc- 
tion or morale. In short, it was a better 
“ORGANIZATION” FOR PRODUC- 
TION with greater economy. 

MHS engineers offer you, the 
manufacturer, their specialized ex- 
perience in “ORGANIZATION” for 
production plus the manufacturing 
facilities to turn ideas into operating 
units for your products. If you con- 
template expansion or revision of 
your facilities, you too may find this 

specialized experience 
valuable. 








SIMPLIFIED LABELS tell the non-connoisseur just what he is buying. They're part of a 
campaign by wine sellers Fromm & Sichel to take out the snob appeal and put... 


Wine on the U. S. Dinner Table 


If you don’t know what to ask for 
you won't buy it. 

That’s the thinking behind the cam- 
paign of Fromm & Sichel, Inc., to 
popularize wines in the U.S. The com- 
pany is launching a new, full line of 
Chateau Masson wines on the theory 
that you can sell wine to the great 
middle market—if you make it easy for 
people to buy. 

Fromm & Sichel aims to take the 
snob appeal out of the wine business, or, 
as Franz Sichel, president, explains, “to 
take wine out of the fancy Park Avenue 
atmosphere into the family climate.” 
¢ Baffled—That mav take some doing. 
In only one year—1946—according to 
Wines & Vines, a trade publication, 
did U.S. per capita consumption ever 
reach one gallon a year. In France, wine 
consumption is put at about 40 gallons 
a head. 

The main trouble, Sichel thinks, is 
that people in the U.S. don’t under- 
stand wines; they are baffled by vintages, 
varieties, fancy names. They are scared 
they'll serve the wrong wine with their 
Sunday dinner. 
¢ Optimistic—Alfred Fromm and Franz 
Sichel, Europeans with generations of 
experience in the wine business behind 
them, think they can change that. They 
have had considerable experience in this 
country, both in distributing Christian 
Brothers wines and in making and sell- 


ing Paul Masson sparkling wines. 
Fromm & Sichel have been developing 
their ideas ever since 1945, when they 
bought the Paul Masson vineyards in 
Saratoga, Calif 

Now they feel they 
their ideas to the test 

Their answer boils down to two 
things: 

¢ Simplify the whole setup—from 
labels and products to prices. 

e Establish a full line under a 
single brand name 
e¢On the Label—In some ways, the 
labeling is the most drastic step. All 
Chateau Masson table wines are labeled 
simply Chateau Masson Red, Chateau 
Masson White, and Chateau Masson 
Pink (picture, abov: 

However, for the connoisseur who 
knows his grapes, there is further identi- 
fication. Chateau Masson Red, for ex- 
ample, carries the tag: Burgundy, Moun- 
tain Pinot Noir. But nobody has to be 
a connoisseur to get the wine that he 


are ready to put 


desires. 

A label, however, doesn’t mean any- 
thing unless the product has the same 
quality, year in and year out. Fromm & 
Sichel has worked at getting a taste 
formula that will vield a quality, stand- 
ardized product, blended from grapes 
of several crops. 
¢ Single Price—Another step in the 
simplification process was to set uni- 
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Mat's the way we want it to be, here at Claymont. 

Because that’s the way we make sure that your order 
for alloy steel gets careful, individualized supervision 
. . . painstaking attention to every processing detail 
right from the front office, through our laboratories, 
down to the men who roll your steel. 

Let us show you how our personal touch assures you of 
alloy steels that are truly tailored to your specialized 
requirements. 

Write or call Claymont Steel Products Department, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION * Denver, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION * Oaklond, California 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION * Atlanta * Bostor * Buffalo * Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia 


L PRODUCTS 





How Mr. Tuggleby 
Bought a 
mimeograph... 


THE TIME HAD COME for Mr. Tuggleby to buy a 
Mili role ae] *libetoMullul-teleise! im oMile) <M iilelgeMlellela erelmn 
white ‘copies of bulletins, reports, forms, and a host of 
other things. 

But Mr. Tuggleby was a cautious soul... and so he 
Te Mo Meolioltr Misia Ma Muilele (MoM ielcelle Mil a-riilelohiloun 


As a result he 


arned of new ways to save time and 
money Tale MioMis Meelis ielilticlallouhelMill S\-taa-tielam 
If you have similar need we would like to send a free 
»py of the booklet, "How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a 
Mimeograph.” The book itself is a sample of MODERN 
mimeographing. Simply mail the coupon below. 


F se witt nakes of suitable stencil duplicating products 


m3 A.B-DICK 


NAME N 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-1152-M 
5700 Towhy Avenue, Chicage 31, Illinois 


Without obligation please send me a copy of the book- 
let, “How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph.” 


POSITION. 

















form prices. In N York City, all 
four of the new M 1 table wines and 
all three dessert s sell at a single 
price: $1.50 a fift So do the seller’s 
two vermouths rarities,’ Rare 
Tawny Port an Aare Cream Sherry 
sell at $2.80. Or parkling wines 
bear any resembla to the apparently 
hit-or-miss price ture of most wine 
lists. That’s be se Paul Masson 
sparkling wines | been on the mar- 
ket for several \ the company didn’t 
want to upset far schedule. 

Finally, the is backing up 
its program wit! it it considers a 
unique merchan gimmick in the 
wine business. | the first time it’s 
offering a full complete with 
brandy. Its ext t is made up of 17 
items, which, says Sichel, cover more 
than 95% of th rages made from 
grapes. The ob idvantage is that a 
customer can g vine by sticking 
to the Chateau Masson brand. 

Even here, | & Sichel kept it 
simple. Instead ports, it sells only 
one on its regul t; the same thing 
holds for sherry 
e No Sacrifice—What’s good for the 

the dealer, too, 
m prices, a short 


consumer is g 
Sichel figures 
but complete niform quality all 
save the retailer t ble. In New York, 
Fromm & Sichel ilready signed up 
485 outlets, hop« have 1,400 in the 
citv by the vearer 

In shooting f broader market, 
have sacrificed the 
ple who want a 
ilmost sour, for 


Sichel admits t! 
fringe areas—th 
wine so dry as 
example. But th mpany has an in 
dignant no to the suggestion that stand 
ardizing mean icrifice of quality. 
While it hop« tually to be able 
to produce en » cover the U.S., 
it does not expect to be a leader in 


volume. 


FTC Cracks Down on 
Chesterfield Ads 


Commission has 
pon in its dogged 
it cigarette cam 


The Federal T 
hauled up a secret 
campaign to 
paigns that are on a suggestion 
that one or anot brand is less irri- 
tating. 

Last week, \ Liggett & Mvers 
was hammering t the theme that 
Chesterfields c« used without irri 
tating the throat tissues, the commis- 
sion lost its pat 

Without any of the customary pre- 
liminaries, the sion went to the 
Federal District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York and asked 
for a temporary nction to stop the 
Chesterfield ad 
¢ Fast Action—1 step is entirely 
without precedent. Ordinarily, on false 
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all the operators of all the machine 


tools now in use could improve 


their efficiency by only 5%, they would add 


more to the nation’s output of metal products 
than could be produced by all the new 


machine tools built in any one year. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Clevaddid 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 



































The good word we mean, kind reader, can be found 
in most trade directories. 

It identifies seamless, nonferrous tubing. 

When you require top quality tubing, you'll most 
likely write this word in your specifications. 

Other words used to distinguish this product are: 
dependable, quality-controlled, long-life, uniformly 
smooth I.D., easy to bend. 

What's the word? Yes, you have identified it; it 
is “Wolverine.” 

Wolverine copper and copper base alloy tubing 
has been winning friends in increasing numbers year 
after year among manufacturers, refiners, engineers, 
designers, plumbers, refrigeration men and dozens 
of other types of users. 

The good word to use when you specify tubing, is 
Wolverine. WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION— 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 
Inc., producers of quality-controlled tube for refrigera- 
tion, processing industries, plumbing, heating and 
air-conditioning, automotive and aviation—1469 Cen- 
tral Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. 
and Decatur, Ala. 











advertising charges, FTC issues a com- 
plaint, holds lengthy hearings, and 
eventually drops the complaint or issues 
a cease and desist order 

Occasionally, if, say, a dangerous drug 
is involved, the commission issues a 
complaint, then seeks a court order to 
stop the ads pending the outcome of 
hearings. 

In its application to the New York 
court, however, FTC says it needs the 
injunction now, to hold the line until 
a formal complaint is issued, and before 
the routine hearings are held. 
¢ Earlier Orders—F'T'C explained that 
it had already handled a number of 
tobacco cases, and that several of Ches- 
terfield’s competitors are under orders 
to avoid the type of claim Liggett & 
Myers is using. 

So FTC savs the Chesterfield ads are 
not only potentially injurious by mis- 
leading the smoking public, but also are 
unfair to the competing brands re- 
strained by previous FTC orders, plus 
those firms which are unwilling to re- 
sort to this type of advertising. 

FTC’s campaign the cigarette in- 
dustrv broke in mid-1942 with com- 
plaints against Phil Morris & Co. 
Ltd., Inc. (Philip Morris); R. J. Rey- 
nolds (Camels); P. Lorillard (Old Gold); 
American Cigarette & Cigar Co. (Pall 
Mall); and American Tobacco Co. 
(Lucky Strikes). 

All the complaints involved the “less 
irritating” theme in some form. Orders 
were subsequently issued against Cam- 
els, Old Golds, and Lucky Strikes.. An 
order is now pending against Philip 
Morris. 

While the litigation was going on 

Chesterfield was a model of good be- 
havior, sticking religiously to the sim- 
ple claim, “thev satisfy.” Recently, 
however, Chesterfield has become more 
aggressive. Its current campaigns in- 
clude a “medical survey” implying that 
Chesterfields do not irritate. 
e Some Difference—FTC’s position was 
spelled out Apr. 5, 1950 in the orders 
against Camels and Old Golds. Accord- 
ing to the commission, all cigarettes 
contain varving amounts of nicotine and 
throat irritants, and there is no reliable 
basis in fact for advertising claims that 
one brand is superior to another. 

“The nicotine content of the smoke 
of a cigarette is in direct proportion to 
the nicotine content of the tobacco 
contained in the cigarette itself,” FTC 
said. 

In the Philip Morris case—still before 
the commission—a hearing examiner has 
ruled that a moistening agent does not 
reduce throat irritation (BW—Feb.16 
’52,p156). He also challenged the use 
of medical testimonials, contending 
that Philip Morris should have made 
sure the public understood the tests 
were made for its benefit, rather than 
for any purely professional purpose. 
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Cut engineering costs, speed research 
with electronic measuring instruments 


Ask your friends in other manufac- 
turing or development organizations. 
Chances are they’re finding elec- 


tronics a most important partner in 
better, more efficient engineering. 
Electronic measuring equipment 


solves many routine problems read- 


ily and is often the only way to 
answer more complex engineering 
questions. 


Hewlett-Packard manufactures the 
instruments your engineers use to 
solve development, production and 
control problems. Hewlett-Packard 
pioneered in this field and is today 
the largest producer of electronic 
test equipment. -4p- instruments are 
distributed through a nation-wide 
organization of helpful engineer- 
salesmen. 


NEW CATALOG 21-A Jists the world’s most complete line of electronic 
test instruments. Request it on your letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD «+ PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


MEASUI 


for speed and accuracy 


crite 


las: 


f 
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Another Success Story For 
Plastic Surfaced Plywood 


“Durability Plus" 


aced Douglas fir ply- 
Pus possible the wees 
advantages of these — ar 
cold storage lockers built by — 
Cache Room Tem osketn 
Fake Wash. Piastic surfaced 
or, says: ; cod 
ee ‘exteriors require no —_ 
ing, are durable, scuff - resis ant 
easily cleaned— and prov! je ex ~ 
lent vapor barrier. We've ave 
had a complaint on the aa ir 
durability of the plese cod vel 
Plastic surface plyw - 
e advantages hee wae. 

se and Douglas fir ply 
full information about ge 
industrial and construction al. 
for this unique Ret _ ~ — 
Write Dept. 4111B, Doug ob 
Plywood ion. Tacoma 2, b 
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You can strike 
om > ae mm 3 


in your home town 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
a Kwik-Kafé Cof- e * 2 

‘ee and supplies. WwW 

Key Territories still available E xX pe r i m e n t i n Gg | th 
for franchise include Evansville, 
Jacksonville, Springfield. Write 
for full details. When F. W. Woolworth, giant priced items: sets of Spalding golf clubs, 


grandfather of the variety chains, $59.50 cameras, home power tools. 

peed opened the largest of its 2,000-odd re- ‘There's self-service, a gift-wrapping sec- 

tail stores last month in San Francisco, _ tion, a layaway plan, escalators, a hobby 

rast ah elf as first-day customers saw a five and dime _ shop, and fitting roon 

ary, shiek tlle de of a type they'd never seen before. ¢ Slow Revolution—The new store 

‘ There are individual departments for dramatizes the fact that changes are go- 

RUDD-MELIKIAN, Ine; such lines as women’s apparel, children’s ing on in a field noted for its conserva- 
Dept. B., 1949 N. Howard Street shoes, photographic equipment, music tism (BW-—Jul.26’52,p38). Although 
, eae '} and sporting goods. There are higher many of the ideas have been seen be- 


Apparel fitting rooms .. . More complete departments . . . 
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i Up hash 


: 


fore in variety stores, or have been bor- 
rowed from other classes of retailing, 
this is the first time so many have been 
applied to a single, large operation. 
Here’s_ what’s happening at Wool- 
worth’s and other variety stores: 

e Upgrading of merchandise. The 
average sale is for about 50¢, but there 
are more and more price tags approach- 
ing $5—or much higher. 
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shelves ... 


7 aA 
i ale Per ee 


... And higher-priced items. This is how marketing men are... 


the Five and Dime 


¢ Filling out lines. Variety stores 
used to sell only, say, cheap nylons; 
now they offer all gauges and deniers. 

e Extended self-service. They've 
always allowed the customer to select 
his own purchase, but now they're mov- 
ing clerks out into the aisles, cashiers 
up to the front of the stores. 

¢ Diversified stores within a chain 
—a trend away from the rubber-stamp 





e PAPER WORK ° 


GET IT DONE! 


QUICKER and CHEAPER 
with 


XEROX’ 


Copying Equipment 


ORIGINAL 


From to multiple copies 
1M THREE MINUTES 


with xerography and offset duplicating 


Offset paper masters of office forms, 
memos, engineering drawings, data, 
specification sheets, etc. are made by 
xerography in less than three minutes. 
Multiple copies are then run off on 
offset duplicators. This combination 
offers the quickest and most economi- 
cal method used by hundreds of large 
and small businesses. 

Because it is a dry, direct positive 
copying process requiring no inter- 
mediate negative, xerography elimi- 
nates darkroom, chemicals, fumes, fuss 
and muss. Get it done quicker and 
cheaper with xerography. 

Write for case histories showing 


@ how all types of companies ore saving 
time and money with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


52-158 HALOID ST. 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 
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SOME USE TWO... 















































SOME USE FOUR 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FOr? NOWARE 
reper lowell 


with stabilized absorbency 
does a better job! 




















There’s a big difference in paper towels — and Fort Howard Towels offer 
STABILIZED ABSORBENCY, which means effective drying regardless of the 
age of the towel. And there are other advantages, too . . . CONTROLLED 
WET STRENGTH, to make Fort Howard Towels strong and firm without 
sacrificing softness or pliability. And Fort Howard Towels are ACID FREE. 


Fort Howard Towels are available in seventeen grades and folds . . . with 
a towel to fit any folded towel cabinet. And Fort Howard Towels are always 
available, with consistent high quality at the right price. Call your Fort How- 
ard distributor salesman today! 


Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin For 33 Years 
Manufacturers of 
Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 
Paper Napkins 





CUSTOMERS are offered free delivery if 


they spend over $2. 


operation, toward stores adapted to lo- 
cal demands and habits. 

e Departmentalizing. Bigger stores 
mean more specialized departments. 

These ideas are breaks with tradi- 
tional variety-store policy. Five-and- 
dime merchandisers like to hang on to 
their old methods. But economic fac 
tors are nudging them today and may 
be crowding them tomorrow. Inflation, 
higher consumer income, competition 
from superstores, ind changing tastes 
have goaded them into experimenting. 
They'll change as a matter of necessity. 
The question is: in what direction? 
Variety-store operators disagree on this. 
e Never Hot, Never Cold—Some in 
the trade are reluctant to risk losing 
their traditional resistance to depres- 
sion. In this, the variety stores have 
long been the envy of other retailers. 
When bad times come, the varicty 
chains are slow to feel the pinch. Ex- 
cept for the sacrifices of marginal stores, 
they never take the heavy body blows 
felt by specialty or department stores. 
On the other hand, in times like the 
present when disposable income is way 
up, the variety stores have had no at- 
traction for the extra consumer dollars. 
Their volume lags behind income in- 
creases. 

To the majority of the trade, this 
loss has seemed to outweigh the depres- 
sion-insurance gain of low-priced 
goods. Since the end of the war, this 
majority has reached for the prosperity 
market by upgrading its merchandise. 
e Cautious Upgrading—After V-J Day, 
the variety stores had to upgrade be- 
cause the supply of low-priced goods 
was short and the consumer had plenty 
of wartime savings to unload. During 
this period, price tags of $1.98, $2.98, 
and $5.95 became common in the old 
“five and ten.” ‘The variety stores 
caught only a carom shot of the post- 
Korea scare buying, but this was enough 
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SCULPTURED 
MASTERWORKS 


For the man who can apprecia 
sculpture by Rodin, who surrounds 
himself with exquisite beauty, who 
recognizes the difference between 
adequacy and excellence, Emeco 
sculptured masterworks in aluminum 
office furniture provide deep satis- 
faction, reflecting the discriminating 
taste of the true connoisseur. 








MAIL THIS COUPON ...TODAY 


EMECO CORPORATION 


HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


| am interested in EMECO aluminum office 
furniture. Please send me literature and NAME 
OF THE EMECO DEALER IN THIS AREA. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 








City 





ANS 


Progress 
at Whiting 


A Bi-Monthly Series by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


Management by committee is considered 
by some to be a relatively new develop- 
ment. At Whiting, it has been in use for 
a long time. We think we have made it 
work rather well, and we like it. 


The men in this committee represent 
the breadth and depth of Whiting leader- 
ship. As a committee, they set the goal 


Clyde Thomas, treasurer and secretary; 
Harley Bauch, personnel and public re- 
lations director, and myself. 


Let me emphasize that management by 
committee at Whiting means one com- 
mittee, not several. This one group has 
the facts and makes the decisions . 
whether the question relates to engineer- 


WHITING MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE GETS READY FOR WORK AT ONE OF ITS THREE-TIMES- 
A-WEEK SESSIONS—Left to right are G. E. Seavoy, Clyde Thomas, Harley Bauch, J. A. Handley, 
Stevens H. Hammond, M. J. Rice and Thomas L. Hammond 


and chart the course for every major 
Whiting activity. Individually, their re- 
sponsibilities are highly specialized. To- 
gether, they function as a team .. . and 
most of them have come up through the 
ranks. 


If you sat in on one of their three-times- 
a-week sessions, here are the men you'd 
meet: J. A. Handley, president, who 
brought to Whiting a wealth of experience 
in the automotive and aircraft fields; 
M. J. Rice, vice president in charge of 
engineering, and responsible for the suf- 
ficiency and efficiency of all Whiting 
products; G. E. Seavoy, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising, another 
long term Whiting executive who is an 
authority in the chemical processing 
equipment industry and equally well 
known in the foundry and materials han- 
dling fields. 


With them would be Thomas L, 
Hammond, vice president, whose partic- 
ular interest is in the new Trackmobile; 


WHITING CORPORATION 


HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


ing, manufacture, marketing, sales or 
advertising. 


Working asa group, it makes the bene- 
fit of its combined experience available 
to all users of Whiting products . . . in 
all of the diversified fields Whiting serves. 
These are the men who direct Whiting’s 
three manufacturing plants and super- 
vision of a worldwide sales organization, 
including representatives and Sbuhoun 
in all principal U. S. cities and affiliates 
in six foreign nations. 


: 


The overall results of this management 
committee, as evidenced in what Whiting 
makes and sells, are more fully told in a 
new booklet, “Whiting Products Serve 
All Industry."’ We will be pleased co fur- 
nish a copy on request. 


Soot , thon Pree 





“. .. 1951‘s big inventories 
scared some of the veteran 
operators .. .” 


FIVE AND DIME starts on p. 54 


to prompt them to increase their stocks 
of upgraded merchandise. 

Then, when the consumer 
broke out in 1951, the varicty 
were caught with—for them—sizable in- 
ventories. The vitable result was 
markdowns of t ider margin, up- 
graded merchandise. So today the atti- 
tude on upgrading is far from solidified 
Here’s how five big chains feel: 

Woolworth has no top limit, will up- 
grade to fill consumer wants; big-ticket 
items such as radios and golf clubs will 
be stocked only if the local situation 
warrants it. 

Kresge will upgrade only to 
higher costs and keep pace with infla- 
tion. For Christn there are excep- 
tions: a $15.95 de $19.95 train. 

S. H. Kress says its upgrading has two 
elements: The idea is essentially to meet 
inflation, but it ilso to round out 
lines and meet ular consumer de 
Pricing $2.98 must be ap- 
ymmiuttee. 
sixth largest chain 
yart of our business 
ison: to get bigger 


strike 


stores 


mect 


mands. 
proved by a specia 

J. J. Newberry—th« 
—savs upgrading 
and policy.” The 
volume. 

H. L. Green, with 228 stores in 30 
“upg ig is an old story.” 
downgrading ’’—evi- 

inventories and 
ne of the veteran 


states, says 
The word is now 
dence that 1951 
markdowns scared 
operators. 

[here’s no doubt but that the whole 
field is discovering that buving in a 
broader market i uite different from 
buying goods that had to sell for a 
nickel or a dim But none of the 
ited that thev'll re- 
ten,”’—or even 


chains has even 
turn to the “‘fir nd 
drop ceilings back below a dollar. 
e Self-Service—V aricty stores 
duced self-service over 20 years ago. 
Some sav they originated the idea. But 
they have never extended the operation 
to the scale curt mployed by the 
food chains ly eneral they have 
settled for what the trade calls “self- 
selection”: The tomer picks up mer- 
chandise from the broad, heavily stocked 
counters and hai it to the nearest 
available clerk f rapping and pur- 
chase. Now, tl lf-service method 
has been officiall inctioned by the 
chains through \ physical changes 
on the sales floors. Here’s evidence: 
Kress is trving k-to-back counters 
with salespeopl the aisles to help 
customers and shoplifting. G. C. 
Murphy, principal! 1 Pennsvlvania 
chain and the nation’s fifth in sales 
volume, has mo ish registers to the 


intro- 
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106 WHITING 


TRachmogiie 


One of the leading chemical companies 
operates this Trackmobile on a double shift 
keeps cars on the move at two loading areas. 


* 


KEEP EM mMmovinGc ! : 


MOVE RAILWAY CARS FASTER... KEEP PRODUCTION FLOWING AND PEOPLE BUSY! 


You get action in a hurry with the Trackmobile! It’s always 
ready for immediate spotting of cars at loading areas, and 
for moving cars out of the way fast! This lowest cost method 
of car handling reduces waiting time for work crews, keeps 
production on the move, saves manhours throughout the plant. 
More than 200 companies— oil refineries, coal mines, grain 
elevators, chemical processors and many others—are getting the 
benefits of improved car handling efficiency with the Trackmobile 
...why not find out what it can do for you today? 

WHITING CORPORATION 5661 Lothrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 

Sales offices and distributors throughout the world 


WANT MORE FACTS ? Ask for complete illustrated Trackmobile ROAD OR TRACK OPERATION! 
Changeover from one to the other in 30 seconds! 


Operation Report applying to your industry and car handling problems! The Trackmobile never gets “bottled up”. 


OTHER WHITING WAYS TO SPEED PRODUCTION 


Swenson Equipment for Trambeam Overhead Drop Tables and Other Electric Chain 
the Process Industries Handling Systems Railroad Equipment Hoists 


Electric Furnaces and 
other Foundry Equipment 





aMMERW NY 


\ 


: Z he L. le Citerhead paper youll, / fin ¥ 


in offices aber ae ectstons count 


Men who contribute to our way of doing things, present and 
future, know the importance of selecting the proper letterhead 
to represent them. That’s why thousands of progressive firms 
choose Cockletone Bond. Executives prefer its sturdy feel... 
its lively crackle . . . the rich shade of pure white. 

The moderate cost of Cockletone Bond’ will surprise you. 
Why not investigate the advantages of appointing this out- 
standing letterhead paper as your business representative? 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a printer's window. Let the 
Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


or 
PRINTERS 


SEND THIS COUPON for the FREE Cockletone Bond 
Portfolio. It contains a wide assortment of good, 
modern letterhead designs. You'll find it helpful in 
improving or redesigning your present letterhead. 
We will also include asample book of Cockletone Bond. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, 
Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 











hasn‘t forgotten the 
broad differences in indi- 


vidual tastes 
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KEEP 
PRODUCTION 
ROLLING 


Cc entury Motors are designed for stamina, engineered 
for long, dependable service, carefully tested and 
balanced for precision performance. 


What's more, you can select a size and type of Century Motor 
that's exactly right for your particular job. They're built 
in sizes from Ye to 400 h.p.—to meet all kinds of atmospheric 
or plant operating conditions. 


Why settle for less than a Century, when you specify your next 
electric motor? 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 PINE STREET ° 


LO S URI 


OFFICES AND STOCK POINTS tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Automatic 
Screw Machine 
Products 


in steel, brass, or 
other metals... 
from 1/16” to 2%” 
diameter are simple 
production runs at 
Blake & Johnson. 
Slotting, cross- 
drilling, burring, 
broaching, slabbing, 
roll-threading and 
drilling—are every- 
day operations. Our 
engineering and 
manufacturing 
know-how is at your 
service whether you 
need custom-built 
machine parts or 
slotted as well as 
Phillips head 
machine screws, 
tapping screws, 
stove bolts, 
Twin-Fast® wood 
screws, special 
headed products, 
machine screw nuts, 
rivets, chaplets, 
wire forms. 

Write for new 
Catalog. 


TAPPING SCREW 


TWIN-FAST SCREW 


STOVE BOLT 


MACHINE SCREW 
MACHINE SCREW NUTS 


SPECIAL WIRE FORM 


ea 


WATERVILLE 46, CONNECTICUT 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Toy-teria is what Snellenburg, Phila- 
delphia department store, calls its new 
self-service toy department, similar to 
Wieboldt’s experi t in Chicago 
There are 20 checkout counters to 
handle all items except dolls, trains, 
and bicycles. Rea for the move: th« 
acute shortage of good sales personnel 
— 


Eight store of Fe hain (BW 
Oct.4’52,p52) will be at Pomona, Calif., 
35 mi. from Los Angeles This will 
give the big nev iepartment store 
chain two suburban locations in the 
Los Angeles area 

s 


St. Louis is another city to try out a 
half-fare transit plan (BW-—Sept.13’52, 
p44). Stores and St. Louis Public 
Service Co. are cooperating to bring the 
stores more busine ind the transit 
company more rid in slack hours 
Customers who travel between 9:15 
and 11:30 a.m. Wednesdays and Fri 
days get a free rett trip up to + p.m 
or after 6, provided their ticket is 
stamped by iny of the participating 
stores. 
* 

Daytime TV is looking up, says WCBS 
TV (New York The station has in 
creased its number of daytime ad 
vertisers from 27 to 46 since April; 
number of announcements has soared 
from 58 to 267 


An antitrust suit against seven major 
oil companies has been brought by 
George Moore, Seattle truck service 
station operator The independent 
dealer charges that ith gasoline in 
tight supply on the West Coast, the oil 
companies cut hin fF because he 
wouldn’t stick to th pricing programs 
s 

Appliance dealers 1 lot scarcer this 
year than last, Nat Electrical Mfrs. 
Assn. reports—72,000 of them this year 
against 1951’s 82 ). This is the 
third successive vear in which the num- 
ber has declined 

Sewing machines f1 Japan continue 
to battle for the U.S. market (BW 
Oct.11°52,p130 lorse Sewing Ma 
chine & Supply Ce which says it’s 
the biggest importer of Japanese-made 
machines, brought out a new one re- 
cently called Super-Dial. It will have 
two more, Debutante and Fotomatic, 
ready for the market, early next year. 

7 


Price tags are up on Raytheon Tele- 
vision & Radio Corp. TV sets—$10 to 
$20 more on 11 of its models. 
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jo where and when 
you want them 
with J-M Movable Walls 








wae mel jm 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls are made of 
noncritical materials. They permit the quick, easy space changes 
vital to today’s rapidly expanding industries. 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


Johns-Manvill 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
“4 4“ “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto |, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


cable Wada 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 





IF YOUR PLANT SMELLS BAD... 


e+» BUT IF YOU 
TRY THIS 


e+e YOU MAY GET 


Try Putting the Smell to Work 


Food manufacturers such as H. J. 
Heinz used to think the smell around 
their factories was good advertising. 
Then they discovered they could make 
these cooking odors pay even bigger 
dividends—by putting the smell back 
into the food. 

Today at any one of the 12 Heinz 
plants around the country, one of the 
biggest compliments a visitor can pay 
the local manager. is that he misses the 
smell of good things cooking. 
¢ Putting Odors to Work—Good smells 
aren't the only ones that are producing 
some unexpected dividends for industry. 
The hue and cry about bad industrial 
odors, getting louder every year, has set 
researchers to work duplicating them, 
altering them, stopping them, creating 
new ones and, most important, putting 
old ones to work. 

Reports are piling up from industries 
that now salvage waste from odors and 
at the same time reduce operating ex- 
penses, turn out better products, im- 
prove public and labor relations. Take 
hydrogen sulfide, the nauseating odor 
you smell around refineries and paper 
mills. Research has found ways to strip 
the offending gas and turn it into valu- 
able sulfur and sulfuric acid. Many of 
these programs have paid for themselves 
in a year. 
¢ Sign of the Times—The public picked 
up industrial odors about the same way 
it went after smoke control, stream 
pollution, and aircraft, traffic, and in- 
dustrial noises. No one seems to know 
why. Some people think it is the grow- 
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ing fetish for cleanliness; or it may be 
a byproduct of the emphasis on higher 
standards of liying. 

e Mild Hysteria—In any case, this is 
what’s been happening all over the 
country. A plant—sometimes one which 
has been accepted for years—makes the 
local headlines as an odor source. This 
may come out of a smoke-pollution sur- 
vey or an estimate of real-estate values. 
The next day a flood of complaints starts 
to come in from the neighbors. The 
flood sets off a mild hysteria for miles 
around. Texas refineries have some- 
times received complaints from two 
states away. 

Irate complainers pin everything from 
holes in their clothing to destruction 
of paint and wallpaver on the odors. 
Hens no longer lay, mild dogs become 
vicious, and automobiles refuse to run. 
Companies have ever. been blamed for 
childhood diseases. The whole subject 
gets even more publicity in court. An 
aroused community passes ordinances 
and plants often have to be closed until 
the odor is eliminated. 
¢ Labor Troubles—Inside the plant the 
same sort of thing happens. Employees 
turn up their noses at the smell, and 
labor representatives start demanding 
more pay for odorous occupations. 
Workers traveling on streetcars and 
buses get a lot of abuse from fellow pas- 
sengers. There is job dissatisfaction 
where there was none before. Labor 
turnover increases. For a year now the 
vitamin industry has been having these 
troubles in a big way. 


When this happens, a company has 

to do something to bring the odor un- 
der control—in a hurry. A plant can’t 
afford to close down for very long. That 
means management has to pay through 
the nose, and the hurry-up job is not 
always a satisfactory one. 
e Get It Early—Flor all these reasons, 
industry has learned it is far better 
to attack an odor nuisance scientifically, 
and before the hysteria sets in. That’s 
because almost never is there just one 
job to be done. Odors are extremely 
complex. There is no cure-all. You have 
to consider the weather and the topog- 
raphy around the plant. You have to 
break the odoi down into parts because 
most smells come from a combination 
of sources. 

One of the many paradoxes in the 
odor problem is that even bad odors 
have their good points. They sound the 
alarm when dangerous gases are escap- 
ing. That’s why natural gas producers 
add an odor to an otherwise odorless 
gas. 

Even more important, a good odor- 
control job has to consider sanitary 
procedures, manufatturing processes, 
waste-disposal methods, and finished 
product. 

And this is where benefits to industry 
come in. Getting rid of an odor some- 
times means rebuilding, separating 
processes, cutting them down to reduce 
concentrations of odor coming out of 
stacks, installing mechanical or chemical 
equipment for absorbing, counteracting, 
or masking smells. An industry can 
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To the Executive 


Planning for TOMORROW... 


Major sales-building features of Radiant pro- 
jection screens and tripods are the attractive 
appearance, freedom from rust and lightweight 
of aluminum. Rigidity and strength are alumi- 
num values that improve performance and 
assure longer life for this portable equipment. 


From a manufacturing standpoint, aluminum 
offers important advantages, too. The design 
flexibility of aluminum saved approximately 
$3,000 on the cost of dies for the projection 
screen handle alone. Aluminum’s excellent 
machinability holds down production costs, 
speeds up production. And aluminum’s light 
weight reduces shipping costs. 


The Radiant Manufacturing Corporation of 
Chicago went all-out in specifying aluminum 
for the PICTUREMASTER large audience 
portable screen illustrated. Aluminum is used 
for the screen roller, upright, extension rod, 
saddle bar, and leg assembly. Anodizing assures 
smooth sliding of aluminum against aluminum 
for fast set-up and take-down. 


Consult Reynolds Aluminum Specialists about 
your design or production problems. Call the 
Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” in 
your classified telephone directory or write 
Reynolds Metals Company, 2585 South Third 
Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Be sure to see “Mr. Peepers” every Sunday night, 7:30 EST, NBC-TV; hear 
“Fibber McGee and Molly” every Tuesday night, 9:30 EST & PST, NBC. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





—y, MODERN 


DESIGN 


HAS ALUMINUM IN MIND 
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One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 


FARQUHAR CONVEYORS 
STEP UP EFFICIENCY 
AND EASE WORK LOAD™ 





CARRYING heavy cases of liquor, bottled beverages, canned foods, etc., from 
trucks to warehouse storage and from warehouse to display floor is tough, 
back-breaking work. Recognizing this, many stores have discovered an easier 
way to solve their handling problems . . . as this prominent eastern liquor 
store has done, with Farquhar Conveyors. Employees are now less fatigued, 
more willing, and efficiency has been stepped up tremendously. 


Whether you move coal, gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, 
bales, or any kind of bulk or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor 
to floor—Farquhar can cut your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more 
of the complete line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent, and permanent 
power-belt or gravity conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to consult with you . . . at no obligation! 


OLIVER 


“Owners Report"’—a booklet of case histories of 
FREE! ‘i i Nati Fill ovt and 





A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
Div. of The Oliver Corp. 
Dept. N-01, York, Pa. 


ar Gentlemen: 


Please send me my free copy of “Owners Report” 


POWER-BELT Name 
AND 
GRAVITY 
CONVEYORS 
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. . « you can’t eliminate 
odors completely . . .” 
PLANT ODOR starts on p. 64 


actually make a profit in the process. 
e Clearinghouse—That’s the kind of 
job Air Pollution Control Assn. likes 
to see done. APCA, headquartered at 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, is a 
clearing house for trial-and-error infore 
mation on odor. Much of it is still 
sketchy; even olfactory experts don’t 
know vet exactly what odor is down 
to the last detail 

Problems come into the association 
and are passed on to members and 
often to nonmembers for solution. Re« 
search work is sent to interested uni 
versity professors or to groups like Bat 
telle Memorial Laboratory or Armour 
Research Institute. Technical problems 
may be referred to the fast-growing 
group of olfactory consultants such as 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Airkem, Inc., 
or U.S. Testing Co., Inc 

APCA does its work without fanfar« 
Robert T. Griebling, executive secre 
tarv, savs industry deserves most of 
the credit for what has been accom- 
plished. He feels it is still too carly 
to push for control legislation, fears 
it can’t be enforced. “You can’t climi 
nate odors completely and keep civi 
lization,” he savs. What APCA is stress 
ing now are control methods that will 
result in cheaper end products 
e Smelly—Take the case of the fish 
canneries in the Los Angeles area. Fish 
meal, a byproduct, is used as a feed 
for animals. During dehydration, this 
meal smelled to high heaven. 

To get rid of the smell the canneries 
first tried high-temperature incinera- 
tion, one of the best methods to deo- 
dorize vegetable and animal waste. The 
method worked, but it cost more than 
the canncries could afford 

Next, research began to experiment 

with a low-temperature dehvdration 
process. The blowers and equipment 
needed for the n practically odor- 
less process seemed xpensive at first 
But inside of a year one cannery made 
up for the initial t through savings 
in fuel and maintenance. More than 
that, the meal turned out to be 10% 
richer, and the waste product brought 
several dollars more a ton. 
e Enriching—Another good example is 
H. J. Heinz. Odor—like smoke—is 
waste and usually the result of inef 
ficient operation Heinz discovered 
that by trapping the good cooking 
odors and re-running them through a 
product, they enriched it. Flavor, after 
all, is 90% odor picked up by the olfac- 
tory nerves. 

The wav Heinz guards its odors is to 
control temperature carefully during 
cooking. Excessive boiling means flavor 
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Take a number — 
any atomic number 
from 22 to 97... 


X-ray spectrography — with GE’s XRD-3S — 


will give you fast, accurate, direct quantitative analysis 


There’s no guesswork when you handle quantitative 
analyses with the GE XRD-3S x-ray spectrometer. Take 
any sample — you get a direct chart record of com- 
position by element in the 22-97 range. 

Accuracy is maintained over a wide range of con- 
centration — from hundreths-of-a-percent to 100%. 
It’s fast — only one to five minutes per element — 
and non-destructive. 

Basis for this outstanding performance is GE's patent- 
ed curved focusing mica 
crystal. Because it permits 
a high degree of resolution 
coupled with very high in- 
tensities, accuracy and speed 


a 
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exceed those possible with conventional flat crystals. 
General Electric XRD-3S spectrometers are prov- 
ing their value in all fields — chemical, petroleum, 
ceramic, mineral, metallurgical. “Metallurgical Ap- 
plications of X-Ray Fluorescent Analysis” points out 
how Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation applies this 
method. For a copy and descriptive literature, write 
X-Ray Department, General Electric Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Request Pub. AO-11. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


“ta #! 





Sound Government 
Productive Employees 








in Per Capita 
Income Gain 








From 1948-51 South Carolina 
led the nation in industrial ex- 
pansion with a gain of 15%. 


This statement, issued in Sep- 
tember 1952 by the Fifth Federal 
Reserve Monthly Review, comes 
as no surprise to those familiar 
with South Carolina’s sound state 
government and highly produc- 
tive employees. 

South Carolina was also first 
in the nation in per capita in- 
come gain. The 20% gain re- 
ported by the United States 
Department of Commerce in 
August 1952 was not astonishing, 
either, to those who participate 
in and closely observe the steady 
growth of the State. 

Proof that companies are suc- 
cessful is shown by the Dun and 
Bradstreet Magazine 1950 figures 
which list South Carolina as low- 
est in the nation in business fail- 
ures—4.7 per 10,000. 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT witH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees 


Wealth of natural resources 


Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power 


Nearness to markets 
Mild climate 


Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 
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Latte te uhebtasiie tee. 
Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. is that the installat ae relatively as 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. expensive. T he raying equipment 
L. W. Bish Di costs about $150, and monthly upkeep 
Research, Planning & Development Board is low. 
Bopt. BW-11 Columbia, South Careline In contrast, other methods requiring 
34.3 per 10, 


catalytic combustion apparatus, electro- 
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static precipitation equipment, or ac- 
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tivated carbon filters run into several 
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BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1950 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 


United States 


thousands of dollars, and are out of 
reach for some small companies. This 
is one reason why agencies like APCA 
place so much emphasis on byproduct 
recovery. 
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LESSON IN ECONOMY 
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with TOCCO’ Induction Heating 


@ When a leading motor truck manufacturer 
switched to TOCCO for surface hardening steering 
knuckle pins, they not only cut the cost of the part 
in half, but reduced heat-treating time from 17 
hours to 48 seconds! 


@ Using TOCCO they were able to combine two 
operations and eliminate four others completely. 
Moreover, the TOCCO unit, being located right in 
the production line next to related operations, saves 


approximately 4000’ of hauling to and from the 
heat-treat department —an important economy fac- 
tor not included in the above figures. 


@ If your operations involve the hardening, brazing, 
soldering, melting or forging of ferrous or non- 
ferrous metals, TOCCO can probably speed up your 
production and lower your costs, too. Why not ask 
to have a TOCCO engineer survey your 

plant for similar cost-cutting results —with- 

out obligation. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Induction Heating Equipment must 
meet the requirements of the Federal 
Communication Commission's Rules 
and Regulations Relating to Indus- 
trial, Scientific and Medical Services, 
Part 18. All TOCCO equipment is 
certified to comply with these rules 
and regulations. 














1 It looks ramshackle, but this two-story, portable rig is the brains The cutter heads on a separate carriage dig into the cliff, fol- 
and muscle of the machine that dug the neat coal caves in the low the coal seam, are remotely controlled from the second 
picture at the top of the page. story of the rig. 
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4 Here, the cutter gnaws its way into the ridge, moving forward The cutter can follow the coal seam for 700 ft., the limiting 


on crawler tracks. As it digs, it passes the coal back onto factor being the number of conveyer links that can be hooked 
conveyer belts, which carry it out to waiting trucks. on. A later model aims at 1,000-ft. penetration. 
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Screens in the control room outside register changes in the hardness of the coal seam, 
detected by “sensing teeth” on the cutter head. By watching the screens, the 
operator can make the cutter follow the wanderings of the seam. 









YOU NEED THIS 


Challenge: 


EQUIPMENT 


PAPER CUTTERS: 11 
models—7 sizes... 
from lever cutters in 
bench and floor models 
—to power cutters with 
hand or hydraulic clamp. 
Engineered to provide 
smooth, accurate cutting 
with minimum effort and 
maximum safety. 


PAPER DRILLS: For stand- 
ard run of loose-leaf 
work. Also adaptable for 
variety of novelty jobs. 
9 styles available—hand, 

foot, power models. 


PROOF PRESSES: Always 
a sharp, clean impres- 
sion; easy operation. Full 
selection of 5 styles — 5 
sizes. 


Mail coupon for specific 


Modern technology, getting more 
complex by the day, has a hard time 
following the advice of the old saw: 
“Watch the doughnut, not the hole.” 
When it does succeed, though, the 
rewards can be tremendous. 

Just how tremendous was shown last 
week by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., a subsidiary of Union Carbide. 
CCC demonstrated a strikingly dif- 
ferent continuous coal-mining machine 
that: 

e Opens to economical recovery 
vast, rich coal lands that hitherto had 
been too expensive or too difficult to 
work. 

e Points to tremendous cost cut- 
ing, perhaps 1s much as 40%. 

¢ Demonstrates a way to end the 
toll of death and injury in underground 








mining accidents. 
¢ Byproduct—CCC developed its ma- 


chine more or less as a_ byproduct. 
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Digging Coal—No Hands 


Quite literally, it was looking for holes 
and discovered belatedly how valuable 
the doughnut could be. 

What the company was after was 
a practical. method of underground 
coal gasification (BW —Feb.23’52,p52). 
hat’s the engineer's dream of burning 
coal underground, thus converting it 
into gas that can be piped anywhere. 
Ihe advantages, of course: no expensive 
mining, and cheaper transportation 
costs. 

The toughest problem in gasification 
is getting the right kind of holes to let 
oxygen into the fire, and to let the 
gas out. CCC set out to develop the 
perfect hole borer. It got the machine 
all right, but by early 1948, the com- 
pany had discovered that the coal dug 
by the machine was more valuable than 
the holes it bored’ In effect, with the 
borer-turned-miner, it was cheaper to 
dig the coal and then burn it into gas 


‘pnt 
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information. 


DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MAC 





HINERY CO 
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Send details as checked below: 


(CD Paper Cutters 
C) Proof Presses 


Nome 


Full Address. 





C) Paper Drills 
( Paper Punches 


if 


VIRTUALLY UNLIMITED 
RAW MATERIALS 


Fort Wayne's affiliate .” 
Southern Paperboard = 
Corporation controls and 
cultivates great forests of 

Pine, assuring ample raw 
materials for your Fort 
Wayne containers today, 
tomorrow and in the years 

to come. 


INTEGRATED 
PLANT OPERATIONS 


} A 150,000 ton kraftboard 


mill, four fabricating 
So situated for fast, 
helpful service to Amer- 
ica’s shippers ... all work 
in harmony to give you 
Superior container serv- 
ice, quality containers by 
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. . . rugged, broken ter- 
rain defied both strip and 
deep mining . . .” 

COAL DIGGER starts on p. 70 


outside. So CCC shifted quickly from 
hole to doughnut. 

¢ Coal Reserves—It all started a gen- 
eration ago, when Union Carbide in- 
vaded the West Virginia hills to de- 
velop its chemical business on the lush 
local reserves of natural gas. Ever since 
then, the company has been spending a 
lot of time, money, and talent on coal. 
Only last spring, it unveiled a coal-hy- 
drogenation process it believes will be 
the parent of a vast new coal-chemical 
industry (BW—May10’52,p106). 

At its South Charleston Institute 
and other West Virginia petrochemical 
plants, CCC burns 1-million tons of 
coal a year just to raise steam. So it 
was understandable when, just after the 
war, the company began to look specula- 


Fort Wayne. 


aN 
dla COMPLETE 


QUALITY CONTROL 


tively at the 509,000-acre coal reserve 
that it owned deep in the woods be- 
hind Charleston. 

The property had been acquired years 
before, at a fairly attractive figure. It 
had never been developed because the 
rugged, broken terrain defied both deep 
and strip mining. The coal produced 


ne to maintain a high just couldn’t compete in price W ith that 


b . a 
-_ a poeduete = aod vigid cen Li from more accessible seams. 
a Fort Wayne quality- eInto the Future—CCC  engincers 
. . thought gasification would be the an- 
built container and * swer—until their super-borer began to 
? . : : do its stuff. Since then, they have been 
5 ae "= far ous ahead with shipping safety and concentrating on the machine that was 
economy. Talk it over with the Fort Wayne proudly unveiled last week. With the 
é machine, CCC presented some glances 
representative nearest you. 
CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Strict laboratory control 
of every production step 
from forest to loading 
giattoces enables Fort 


at the future: 

e The company expects no trouble 
in supplying its n fuel needs at a 
“shade under $3 a ton delivered.” Three 
machines, the untapped reserve, a coal 
washing plant, and probably no more 
than 150 men could turn the trick at a 
$2-million saving on today’s $5-million 
annual fuel bill 

e If coal hydrogenation were to be- 


AYE 
CorRRUGATED Paper COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA | come a big customer, the prospect 


would be even plushier 
Sales Offices: AN Presumably CCC’s cousin, the Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Division of Union 


Chicago, Ill. 
Plants » Peoria, Ill. 

e Hartford City, Ind. 
cena, Bow York a Ind. ducer and consumer, operating numer- 
icago, inois uncie, Ind. pee : boa = é e 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Vincesase. Ind. ous electric furnac BW —Oct.6’51,p 

Hartford City, Indiana Washington, Ind. 66). 
Coal producers generally, and the 


Holland, Mich. 
Milk: Jackson, Mich. machinery manufacturers who supply 
them, will also be intrigued. Anything 


Jersey City, NJ. 
Buffalo, N.Y. h: . rield 50 > an-shift 
Jamestown, N.Y. Akron, Ohio Lima, Ohio that can yie d 5U tons per man-shi 
New York, N.Y. Cincinnati, Ohio _ Pittsburgh, Penna. continuously—and which has yielded as 
Rochester, N.Y. Cleveland, Ohio York, Penna. high as 100 tons per man-shift—is bound 
Syracuse, N.Y. Columbus, Ohio Winchester, Va. to make the trade drool. 

The CCC machine is still pretty 
much of a special-purpose job, and the 


Carbide will be interested in the new 
miner. Electro Met is a big coal pro- 


Vincennes, Indiana 


A filiate: 
Southern Paperboard 
Corporation 


Port Wentworth, Georgia Utica, N.Y. Dayton, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Where there can be no failure. . . 


Pre-check with Consolidated instrumentation 


More and more successful manufac- 
turers are depending on Consolidated 
instrumentation to help eliminate fail- 
ure tendencies in products during the 
experimental stage. This not only pro- 
vides a great service to the public but 
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De Wile 
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enables manufacturers to avoid costly 
mistakes in both product and produc- 
tion methods. We invite you to make 
use of our fifteen years of experience in 
this vital field toward solving the prob- 
lems peculiar to your industry. 


BENDIX WESTINGHOUSE—How long does it 
take to build up adequate stopping pressure in 
an automotive air brake system? Bendix-West- 
inghouse Automotive Air Brake Co. can answer 
this question and many others because the an- 
swers have been accurately and dependably 
recorded by Consolidated instruments. 


analytical 


Consolidated Recording Oscil- 
leograph—Used as part of a 
dynamic recording system. 
Produces up to 18 simultane- 
ous clear, permanent records 
of both static and transient 
data so engineers can study 
all phenomena in relation to 
time and to one another. 
Write for Bulletin CEC 
1500B. 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
309 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California 


instruments 
for science 


Sales and Service through €8€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: and industry 


Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dayton, Dallas. 





For your metal 
moneys worth 


Brass offers unbeatable appearance 
and endurance. Moreover, free- 
cutting brass rod — the most easily- 
machined of all alloyed or unalloyed 
metals — provides high production 
rates and low-cost machinability. 
lf your needs can be filled by 
brass, you can do it better with Titan. 
Two prime reasons for Titan's 
prominence in manufacture of brass 
and bronze products are our con- 
trolled quality and helpful service. 
That Titan was the first brass mill 
to install the Quantometer — a direct- 
reading spectrometer for precise 
raw-material choosing and rigid pro- 
duction control —is evidence of our 
keen desire to maintain Titan quality. 
Titan's greatest assets are our 
many satisfied customers. They know 
their best brass money's worth lies 
with Titan when they buy: 
Brass and Bronze Rods 
Forgings 
Die Castings 
Welding Rods 
Brass Cold-Heading Wire 
You'll have mighty good company 
when you become a Titan customer. 
Write for details: 
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Titan 
METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bellefonte, Pa. 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 





Quality Alloys by Brass Specialists 


“.. . you bulldoze a hori- 


zontal shelf along the side 
of the ridge, following the 
seam...” 

COAL DIGGERS starts on p. 70 


company has no idea of getting into 
machinery making. But it does think 
that by the time planned experimental 
work is completed, the machine will 
have much wider application than now. 
CCC even thinks it will be able to do 
underground mining; that’s impossible 
with today’s unit. 

¢eThe Problem—For the present, 
CCC’s real interest is supplying itself 
with cheap coal out of its problem 
seams. The West Virginia coal lies high 
up in scalloped ridges. Dr. George Fel- 
beck, the Union Carbide vice-president 
who was the engineering leader behind 
the machine, puts it this way: 

“Out West, where I came from, you 
had to go down 300 feet to get at the 
coal. Here the stuff is way up in the 
sky.” 

The typical ridge has some soil on 
top, then 35 ft. or more of rock. Below 
that is the first of several lush coal 
seams, which lie in wavering layers 
Strip mining is out, there’s too much 
rock to remove. Deep mining is no 
better, because the mdges aren’t big 
enough to justify the expensive instal- 
lation. 
¢ The Solution—As an alternative, the 
then relatively new coal auger was first 
considered. It did a good job of hori- 
zontal digging, but it could only pene- 
trate economically beyond 150 ft., which 
meant that a lot of good coal would be 
left in the typical West Virginia ridge. 
So CCC came up with a two-story out- 
fit that combines the auger with the 
conventional underground continuous 
miner. Here’s how the weird contrap- 
tion works: 

First, you bulldoze a horizontal shelf 
along the side of the ridge, roughly fol- 
lowing the coal seam. On this, a rail- 
road track is laid to carry the machine. 

The miner is a two-story rig. Down- 
stairs, and operating at right angles to it, 
is a coal cutter mounted on power- 
driven crawler tracks. Behind the cutter 
is a fixed chain-and-flight conveyer, 
which receives the coal from the cutter. 

The second story contains the huge 
reels that carry the power and control 
cables leading to the cutter. These do 
not have to be upstairs; for underground 
work they could be fitted behind the 
cutter. 

¢ “Tape Worm”—When the cutter has 
penetrated the seam to the length of 
one section of conveyer belt (about 30 
ft.), you stop it and spend a couple of 
minutes hooking in another section. 
Then the cutter can go deeper; the coal 
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it digs at a rate of up to 1.66 tons per 
min. wouldn’t be available without this 
splicing system. 

When the hole has been mined to 
the desired depth, the cutter is with- 
drawn and the whole rig rolls a little 
way down the track to the next spot to 
be mined. Enough coal is left between 
drillings to hold up the top of the ridge. 
¢ Built-In Guides—As described so far, 
the machine is merely an ingenious 
adaption of two familiar concepts. But 
it goes a lot further: It can “‘see” its way 
underground. 

To understand this factor you must 
realize that the coal seams wander up 
and down in pronounced waves. If the 
cutter is not guided, it will stray from 
the seam, either wasting its time in 
already mined territory, or ruining its 
cutter heads on the hard stone that 
sandwiches the coal layer. You can’t 
send a man along as guide, there’s no 
room around the cutter, which com- 
pletely fills the 38 in. by 114 in. hole 
that it bores. 

To beat this, CCC has mounted two 
“sensing teeth” on each of the outer 
cutting heads. These teeth, or “strata- 
scopes,” project about an inch beyond 
the cutter. These auxiliary cutting tools 
are spring-loaded, and operate under a 
compression that vari¢és with the re- 
sistance offered by the coal seam. 

Now, every seam of coal contains 
layers of harder-than-average “bone 
coal,” which keep roughly in the same 
position relative to the stone roof and 
floor of the seam no matter how much 
the seam mav wander up and down. 

The sensing teeth on the cutter are 
connected with oscilloscopes in the 
control room of the rig. The lavers of 
bone coal make blips on these “radar” 
screens, and as he sturts going into the 
vein, the operator notes where these 
blips are. If a blip shows up at § o’clock, 
say, then as long as it stays at 8 o’clock 
it means that the cutter is following 
the vein. If the blips wander, the op- 
crator outside adjusts the direction of 
the cutter to make it follow the right 
path. 

Felbeck, the engineer, says the only 
trouble is getting the operator to trust 
the blips. “This thing won’t be right 
until the cutter follows a scam auto- 
matically,” he growls. 
¢ Full Circle? — Meanwhile, the first 
machine has turned out 150,000 tons 
of coal. A better model is two-thirds 
completed. Oddly enough, the final de- 
velopment may lead back to where it 
started: gasification. It costs CCC over 
$1 a ton to transport the coal dug by 
the machine from the ridges to the 
plants where it is used. The company 
sometimes wonders why it wouldn't 
make sense to mine the coal, gasify it at 
the spot, and then pipe the gas down to 
Charleston. Thus both freight and air- 
pollution problems would be solved. 
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OFTEN THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


FoR A GOOD LOOK 


That’s Why 
industry Needs Gg 


vianonn UIMLSCO 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 


A description may help find a suspect, but before identification can be 
positive enough to stand in court, somebody who knows the man must 
take a good look at him. 

In many industrial processes, there also is no substitute for a good look. 
Correct control depends upon the operator having a SENSE OF REALISM 
that instruments cannot provide . . . that SEEING alone can give. 

The Diamond “Utiliscope” (wired television) enables the operator to 
have a “good look” at all times no matter how remote, inaccessible or 
dangerous the location of the process. The “Utiliscope” is exceptionally 
rugged, reliable, and moderate in cost. There undoubtedly are places in 
your plant where it will save money, improve quality, promote safety 
and/or reduce manpower requirements. Write for Bulletin. 








TYPICAL USES— Studying destructive tests of engines 
@ Watching flow of molten steel © Checking remote gauge 
readings © Observing conditions inside furnaces @ Viewing 
nuclear research @ Coordinating materials flow on con- 
veyors @ The “Utiliscope” (Registered U. S. Patent Office) 


LANCASTER, OHIO - 


Diamond Sp 











AGE -Smce 1883 
FENCE 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 


ee 
it 
Security |/\ J} is vital to- 


day as never before. Protec- 
tion at property lines has been 
the responsibility of Page Chain 
Link Fence for more than 60 
years. There are fence styles 
and gates to meet any protec- 
tive need. The expert erecting 
firm near you will supply facts 
and submit cost estimates with- 
out obligation. Firm name will 
be sent with fence data on 
request. 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


Your New Plant May Be 
| Already Built... 


AAIS: OF AMERICA) 


1 + 





Pp Pp g expansion are 
constantly finding perfect facilities 
for rent, lease or sale in Missouri. 
Right now there are 97 buildings of 
all sizes and descriptions on the 
Available Buildings’ List which is 
revised and brought up to date 
quarterly. Missouri is able to supply 
you with complete industrial maps 
showing transportation, resources 
labor supply, etc., along with Special 
Confidential Reports surveying any 
particular questions you might have. 


Our entire staff is at your service . .. to 
help you in your plans for expansion. 
Write, wire or call: 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. K-26 Jefferson City, Mo. 1-438 











GAS-TIGHT SPHERE, resting on this concrete base, near Schenectady, will house . . 


Reactor That Even Looks Safe 


Experiments for Navy's second atom-powered sub 
will be carried on inside huge steel sphere, to prevent radia- 
tion. Engineers call precaution needless, but soothing. 


All nuclear reactors built to date have 
been located in isolated regions remote 
from everybody except the people actu- 
ally working on the project. That’s be- 
cause of the fear that, if anything went 
wrong with the equipment, people 
might be killed or crippled by the in- 
visible atomic rays. Actually, nothing of 
the sort has ever happened, and all 
reactors are equipped with controls to 
prevent just such a disaster. 

Scientists, though, are still playing 
safe. That's why they are building a 
giant 225-ft. sphere to house the proto- 
type atomic reactor that is being built 
near Schenectady, N. Y., for submarine 
575, the second U.S. atomic underseas 
craft. 

The sphere, which will rest on a con- 
crete saucer 179 ft. in diameter (pic- 
ture), is designed to keep radioactive 
gases from escaping even if all normal 
controls should fail simultaneously. 
Special airlocks will admit workers to 
the gas-tight dome. 
¢ Nonessential—The engineers who will 
be working daily inside the sphere think 
the added protection is so much icing 
on the cake. But they admit that it 
will serve to ease the minds of people 
living in the neighborhood of this first 
nonisolated reactor. 

If the sphere functions efficiently, 
and does console its neighbors, it will 
mean a big boost for those who hope 


to produce comm« | electric power 
by nuclear reaction. Up to now, all 
planning for such ictor has been 
based on the need f lation. Placing 
the reactor far from t power consum- 
ers would mean transmission 
lines. With the presumably a 
reactor could be built right in the mid- 
dle of a city. 
e Self-Contained—Thi 
prototype reactor will be 
commercial power 
When the reactor i 
be hooked up to electric generating 
equipment. General Electric’s engi 
neers think the submarine unit will 
develop enough power to supply all the 
installation’s need Even the labora- 
tories that will be built around the 
sphere are scheduled to get their elec- 
tricity from the reactor 

General Electric’s reactor will be dif- 
ferent from the one being built for the 
first atomic submarine. It will operate 
at higher energies and is thus a different 
approach to nuclear power 

The reactor itself will be as exact 
a model as possible of the one that 
will eventually be installed in submarine 
575. An actual section of a submarine 
will be built inside the sphere to house 
the reactor. It is hoped that this will 
make experiments easier than if they 
were conducted in a seagoing sub- 
marine. 


Schenectady 
1 step toward 
arother way. 
ompleted, it will 
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° LINE MATERIAL COMPANY 


Why Lightning strikes OUT on this glass! 


A bolt of lightning and a high-voltage power line. Ominous combination! 
But a lightning arrestor housed in glass tames it. 

A glass specially designed by Corning meets all the requirements— 
electrical stability, permanent resistance to heat, cold, moisture and 
blazing sun—p/us transparency. Maintenance crews can see through the 
housing and check the condition of this arrestor quickly and conveni- 
ently. A time-saving, cost-saving advantage for the power company. 

Corning also makes a glass that conducts electricity—for use in space 
heaters, range broilers, fractionating columns and many other heating 
and drying applications. It’s excellent, too, for electrostatic shielding and 
for shielding from intense radiant heat waves. 

Corning has succeeded in doing some remarkable things with glass 
to help manufacturers solve stubborn product design and processing 
problems. The literature offered (right) is packed with information you 
may find useful. Why not clip the Corner now, or use your own letterhead 
to let us know what you’re interested in? We'll be glad to hear from you. 


This supervoltage nuclear accelerator 
goes through long periods of intense 
electron bombardment. It's made of 
lass because glass can provide nec- 
electrical properties to with- 

stand this treatment. 


When a fuse plug blows, something is 
too hot to handle. If the plug body is 
glass, it not only stands the heat of 
the blowout, but it traps any explo- 
sive gases generated, eliminating a 
possible fire hazard. The lowly fuse 
plug is a good example of what can 
be done in designing glass for mass 
production. 


This glass can be used in place of 
heating coils as the broiling element 
in a kitchen range. It's coated with a 
transporent surface thot generctes 
electric heat. It's easy to keep clean— 
does things for the steaks, too. 


Can glass improve your 


product, too? 


Start building your gloss library with 

these publications. Those of interest 

to you are yours for the asking by 

to Corning Gloss Works, 23 

Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 

IZ-1 “Glass, Its Increasing Importance 
In Product Design” 

B-83 “Properties of Selected Com- 
mercial Glasses” 

B-84 “Design And Manufacture of 
Commercial Glassware” 

B-88 “Glass in the Design of Elec- 
trical Products” 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 
Coununeg meant research ix Cledd 
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Cuts downtime... 
eliminates reprocessing costs 


| ‘ 
Leb how. ee with a brush that gets a better grip on the product. 


It pushes cloth down over steel pins on the conveyor chains of a textile 
drying oven to hold the cloth tight while it is blasted with hot air. 

Formerly, this mill used a method with plastic “fingers”. This soft mate- 
rial soon grooved, failed to seat the cloth on the pins, which resulted in 
warpage when the cloth came loose. This required shutdown and reprocessing. 

With the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst, they applied an Osborn 
6-inch Masters Wheel Power Brush. Its stiff wires push the cloth down tight 
on the pins. Cloth loosening has been eliminated, saving valuable manhours. 
And the wire brushes outlast the former brushes 4 to 1. 

Let the OBA help you find out how power brushes can improve your pro- 
duction. Call him or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 860, 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Switching Brands 


. . . Of industrial alcohol. 
Users are shifting to synthetic, 
which till recently was sub- 
stantially cheaper. 


Buyers of industrial alcohol are grad- 
ually switching their brands 

For years, the traditional favorite 
has been ethyl alcohol fermented from 
blackstrap molasses. Lately though, 
buying taste has shifted to the synthetic 
type, made in chemical processing 
plants. Until very recently synthetic 
has been much cheaper than natural, 
and its output has gone up fast. 

Last week du Pont announced that it 
will discontinue sale of ethyl alcohol by 
the end of the year, and that additional 
synthetic capacity is being built. Many 
other companies have been pushing 
synthetic. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., 
Tennessee Eastman ( nd National 
Petrochemical Corp. all have new syn- 
thetic plants in the works now. At least 
one producer of fermented alcohol is 
thinking seriously of installing a syn- 
thetic plant. 
¢ King at Last—With more and more 
capacity going on stream, synthetic will 
be on top this year for the first time 
in the history of the business. Industry 
experts think that expansion plans will 
eventually bring synthetic output to 
something like triple t production 
from fermentation 

In the past montl the price of 
fermented alcohol has dropped down to 
the level of synthetic. Mostly that has 
been to meet competition, but there 
have been other caus« 

e Stocks of both fermented and 
synthetic have been building up faster 
than demand. 

e There has been a bumper crop 
of Cuban molasses, a Or raw mate- 
rial for the fermentation process. 

The fermentation industry has been 

over a barrel. It hasn’t been able to 
force down the price of molasses to 
match the drop in its own products. Yet 
it has had to follow the price policies 
established by the pa tting synthetic 
maker. 
e Use in Rubber—Fventually, both 
types of producers may end up in the 
same boat. The synthetic rubber pro- 
gram has been absorbing most of the 
oversupply of both fermented and syn- 
thetic rubber. Industry is none too 
secure. 

Petroleum butadiene is an alternative 
raw material for rubber. If more of the 
butadiene comes on the market, rubber 
producers are probably going to cut their 
consumption of the more expensive 
alcohol. 
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Picture above shows on-the-scene operation of Dodge "Job-Rated”’ trucks owned by Basalt Rock Co., inc., Napa, Calif. 


“‘Job-Rated’ really means something to us!” 


... says A. G. STREBLOW, President, Basalt Rock Company, Inc., Napa, Calif. 


“Our truck requirements are so 
many and varied that ‘Job-Rated’ 
really means something to us. Our 
trucks must fit the job. 

“Take our bgp 2 dumps, for in- 
stance. They each average 50,000 
miles of on-and-off road use per 
year—and the way they perform 
day in and day out is reason enough 
why we say that our Dodges sure 
are dependable! 

“We've been using Dodge ‘Job- 
Rated’ trucks since 1934—and they’re 
so dependable that we now operate 
a fleet of over 100 Dodges.” 


Owners of Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ 
trucks all over the country echo 
"s enthusiasm. See 


that’s engineered to fit your job. 


“Whether it’s a %-ton pick-up truck 
used for light service in all of our 
plants or a 4-ton mixer operating out 
of our concrete plant—we’ve learned 
to respect the dependability of Dodge 
‘Job-Rated’ trucks on every job. 


“The Dodge trucks which we assign 
on long hauls help pay their way with 
low cost-per-mile of operation. Like 
every Dodge in our fleet, they’re ‘Job- 
Rated’ with the right load-carrying and 
load-moving units needed for the job.” 


DODGE “4” TRUCKS 





——; 





® The first cargo returned by the Pil- 
grim Fathers was wood pipe staves. 


Over a cen- 

tury ago, Aaron Burr's 

“The Manhattan Co.” supplied 

the residents of New York with water 
thru wood pipes. 


has a past ! 


® In England, wood pipe was found to 
be in good condition after 249 years of 
service. 


IN TODAY’S INDUSTRY ... WHERE CORRO- 
SION RESISTANCE IS PARAMOUNT... 


MPC WOOD STAVE PIPE... still excels in a 
wide variety of applications: water, corrosive 
liquids, chemical gases, pulps, slurries, waste 
liquors and acid fumes. 


MPC WOOD LINED STEEL PIPE... combining 
the durability of wood with the strength of 
steel serves modern industries in high pressure 
applications. 


Complete information and engineering dato 
upon request. 


MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 
Bay City, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Wood-Stave, Saran Rubber- 
Lined, Stainless Steel and Monel Piping 





PENSION STUDY 


Even Control Panels 
Are Standardized Now 


Control panels for electric power and 
chemical sian are getting more com- 
plicated as engineers develop new con- 
trols. No two panels are exactly alike. 
As fast as one design is completed, engi- 
neers change the process. The next 
panel must be different 

rhis variety in control panels has 
been troubling both the makers and 
the buyers. ‘The manufacturers have 
been “‘custom-building” each panel. 
The customer has been unable to in- 
stall ducts for wiring and other lead-in 
controls until the panel was actually 
received, because there were no stand- 
ards to guide him. 

Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, studied 
the problem and found that, though 
each control panel was different, the 
components were often the same. Bailey 
decided that the units could be laid out 
in partially standardized bays. All 
tubing, wiring, and terminal points are 
mounted on the steel frames that make 
up the bays. Standardization of the 
insides hasn’t restricted the front of the 
panel. The customer can have dials and 
meters spotted as desired 

Bailey is now to tell the cus- 
tomer, shortly after an order is received, 
just where to place the connection ducts 
and what the over-all dimensions of the 
equipment will be. 


hl] 
aD 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial staff will 
provide you with comprehensive factual and unbiased advice 
on your company’s retirement problems. We operate as pension 
consultants on a fee basis and our service is built upon years of 
experience working with all types of pension and profit sharing 
plans, self-administered, trusteed, insured, and combinations 
of these. Send without obligation for our brochure ‘Planning 
a Successful Retirement Program for Your Company.”’ 


Marsu & McLeEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Casting Light on the U.N. 


I'he new United Nations General Assem- 
bly Hall in New York is lighted by a dif- 
fused lighting system with 144 adjustable 
lights set in three concentric rings around 
the 70-ft.-high dome (above). Ten adjust- 
able spotlights, also mounted in the dome, 
give a brighter light to the speaker's plat- 
form. Catwalks, visible in the dome, are 
used for access to the lights for maintenance. 


INSURANCE BROKERS #¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. 
Detroit 


New York, 70 Pine St. 
Toronto 
Duluth 


Milwaukee 


San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 


Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
Buffalo 


Havana 


Boston Los Angeles 
St. Paul 


Phoenix 


Minneapolis 
Ailanta 
London 


Portland 


Cleveland 


Montreal 


Tulsa 


St. Louis 
Calgary 


Indianapolis 


Washington 
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Twin TIME-SAVERS... 


that save you money 


EVERY SO OFTEN, a tool is developed that makes 
possible techniques which shorten production schedules, 
Two such tools are AMF Wahlstrom Fully-Automatic 
Chucks and AMF Float-Lock Safety Vises. 

These tools, in use in thousands of machine shops, 
factories and industrial plants, are helping to produce 
better products, to be sold to you at lower prices. 

AMF manufactures a wide variety of machines and 
products, ranging from simple velocipedes to intricate, 
electronically-operated pinspotters that automatically 
set up bowling pins every 17 seconds! The engineering 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
Change tools in seconds, while spindle is running. No keys, 
collets or wrenches needed. 


SPINOLE 
NEVER 
STOPS 


knowledge gained in the design and production of each 
AMF product, is beneficially applied to all AMF 
products. 

AMERICAN MACHINE AND Founpry Company, Execu- 
tive offices, 511 Firra Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


pro dicta 


ARE BETTER...4y Ces/gn 


Automatic Pinspotters, Bowling Equipment and Supplies + Lowerator® Dispensers ¢~ Wahistrom® fully-automatic Chucks ¢ Float-Lock safety Vises « Roadmaster® Bicycles 
Junior® Vehicles « De Walt® power Saws « Monarch® woodworking Machines « Cleve-Weld®@tire Rims ¢ Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines + Cellulose 
Banding Machines + Leland® electric Motors, Generators, inverters » Sterling Relays ¢ Everlock®Washers » Amaloy®iead-tin Alloys * Tobacco Processing Equipment, 
Cigarette and Cigar Machinery*Qakes continuous Mixers and Glen®batch Mixerse Union Make-up Equipment and AMF® Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Machine Too! Control 


A control board (ab: is being used 
by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. to increase 
the efficiency of machine tools. Status 
of all current and planned machine 
projects is indicated on the board by 
different colored tags. When one job is 
finished, the board shows what is to be 
done next, climinating the previous 
tedious search through the filing system. 
TO SERVE BETTER AND LONGER : 

Two miles of special latex foam-backed 
carpeting were used to make walking 
easv for visitors at the National Metal 
Exposition in Philadelphia The car- 
DEPENDABILITY is the first essential in buying a crane of any peting was engine nd foam-coated 
type or capacity. Because we have always produced load- bv Andrews-Alderfer Processing Co. of 
handling equipment exclusively, you can trust “Shaw-Box” | Akron. Ohio. cost ximately $37,- 
Cranes to give unfailing performance. 000. 





RUGGEDNESS is basic in all “Shaw-Box” Cranes. More than 60 a if 
years devoted to crane engineering research, development and tox ig rom = sanc 
: yanks, i 


manufacture are your assurance of enduring stamina a portable me separator 


being tested bv H t Brothers Co., 
UNIQUE FEATURES, built into all “Shaw-Box” Cranes, contrib- lrov, Ohio, and H. B. Cannon, mining 
ute appreciably to their unmatched load-handling economy engineer, works out. The machine is 
and maintenance convenience. designed to separat st of the sea 
; 7 sand from titaniu mineral 
COMPLETE PROTECTION for man, load and crane is engineered : 
into every “Shaw-Box” Crane to provide continuous operation , 


in the severest service new project—| Iingineering Re 


search Foundation been launched 
FOR MANY YEARS “Shaw-Box” Cranes have been serving and by the American S tv of Tool En 
saving for railroads, electric utilities and hundreds of other ginecrs. Purpose of the national founda 
industries. They can do the same for you, whether you handle tion is to carry out ientific projects 
loads of 500 Ibs., 300 tons, or more. in the fields of manufacturing and other 
too] engineering a It will use indus- 
trial laboratories, colleges, and universi- 
ties to carry out tl rch program 
s 


WHATEVER YOUR NEEDS—today or tomorrow—select a de- 
pendable “Shaw-Box” Crane. Write for Catalog 219 showing 
“Shaw-Box” Full Electric Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; 
Catalog 218 for ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 25 tons 





Transmission line insulators of Florida 
Power & Light (¢ Miami, Fla., are 


being sprayed cleat truck-mounted 


% washing unit design the company 
4 € a ae Fe a Removal of salt d« ts and industrial 
— NS aie ak sediment has eliminated television and 


radio interference an duced short cir 
cuits on the lines. | r favorable con- 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and 
other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves,| ditions, a two-man v can wash all 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and ‘American’ Industrial| the insulators on ¢ voles in an 8-hr 


- 
are, See ee 4 
ie ar anne day, according to th mpany. 
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Here’s plant-location help 
that really helps you... 


Community data from AGE ] 
is detailed, thorough, tailor-made 


Write today for free map showing 
power lines and natural resources 
in the AGE service area. 


More and more industries are making it 
standard practice to come to AGE first with 
plant-site problems. 

It makes sense for two good reasons. Num- 
ber 1: The AGE area is large—2260 com- 
munities in 7 states. With more towns to 
choose from, with the tremendous diversifica- 
tion this larger area offers, you stand a 
better chance of getting the exact kind of 
site you want 

Reason 2: Electricity serves every home, farm, 


store, factory. We work more closely than 
most businesses with every community group. 
This unusually intimate knowledge of com- 
munity trends, habits, and facilities saves 
time, work, and money for site-seeking 
executives. 


Shown above is a typical preliminary pros- 
pectus on one AGE town. It’s just a hint at 
the kind of help you get when you outline 
your site requirements to AGE.Write or phone 
in full confidence. 


_ 
send, nite 
6 WAL LT; 


ETT} American Gas and Electric Company 


Manager, Area Development Division, 30 Church Street, New York 8 

OPERATING AFFILIATES 

Appalachian Electric Power Company Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 

Central Ohio Light & Power Company The Ohio Power Company 

Indiana & Michigan Electric Company Wheeling Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Co., Inc. 





if you’re 


(living 


for 
faster 
prorating 


PRI iT NG 
TAL T 
j Kini s 6 


All percentage figuring, such as prorating 
costs, is done faster with the Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator. It’s easy to op- 
erate the 10-key touch control keyboard, 
and your check for accuracy is right on 
the printed tape... time-wasting reruns 
are a thing of the past! 

The Printing Calculator is really two 
figuring tools in one... it divides auto- 
matically, short-cut multiplies, and adds 
and subtracts like lightning. It’s packed 
with performance features that can dig 
you out of any figuring slowdown. 

Try the Remington Rand Printing Cal- 
culator in your office on your own work. 

Call us today. See how this 
machine saves time and 
trouble in all your figure 
work. 

If you want more infor- 
mation first, write on your 
own letterhead to Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Room 2463, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. for a free 
booklet (AC639). 








NEW PRODUCTS 


a 


Multiple Cutter 


At Lovell Mfg. ¢ 
ber rolls for law 
duced in 24-ft tions by a rubber 
extruding and < nachine. Then 
the sections must cut to shorter 
lengths—up to n tedious, one-at 
a-time, hand opc¢ 

Recently, F. J. Fink & Co. helped 
Lovell break the« ttleneck. Fink has 
developed a mult itting machine 
(above). The aut tic unit cuts the 
sections into 18 20 pieces in on 
operation. You t for whatever 
lengths are desir 

The companic n the machine’s 
precision saves a tZ in material 
With no hand cutting, they say pro 
duction speed | eased by nearly 
a third. 

One hitch: Fi vesn’t believe it 
will be able to er similar tailor 
made machines t companies in 
less than three 
e Source: F. J. Fink & Co., 2348 
Euclid Ave., Cl und, Ohio. 


Better Pictures 


The popular cen process for 
making a limited nber of copies of 
; always had one 


a poster or drawing | 
lly impossible 


drawback. It is | 
to get good picture and halftone effects 
Eastman Kodak Co. has a new proc- 
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Don't get Caught with Heavy Local Inventories! 





Specify American Airlines Airfreight 
to keep stocks down—sales up 


No longer is it necessary for retailers 
to jeopardize profits—and invite price 
wars—with inventories that have be- 
come topheavy. For when you rely 
on airfreight deliveries, you can 
order just for today’s needs—and 
meet tomorrow’s as they come. 
Thus, by cutting down on the 
depth of your stock, you eliminate 
the danger of being caught with a 
surplus of “dogs.” On the other hand, 
you’re protected against a shortage 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


of “runners” through airfreight’s 
overnight replenishment cycle. 

Because these benefits are so far- 
reaching, the initial decision to uti- 
lize airfreight is a management re- 
sponsibility. Wire us collect and we'll 
have an American Airlines repre- 
sentative in your office promptly to 
show you facts and figures on this 
modern distribution method. He'll 
also tell you how airfreight helps 
you reduce costly warehousing 
needs. American Airlines, Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES ™- 


N/a 








Qeck American FIC 
For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 

ANDLING FACILITIES 
American’s airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by thé largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 


OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 
NOW-HOW 

American has handled more 
cargo than any other airline 











“Demonstrating the 
8 foot test convinces 
Unit Heater prospects” 


Statement by Wm. J. Schmidt, 
Sales Mgr. and Ass't V.P. Long 
Island Lighting Company. 


janitrol 


GAS-FIRED 


If a unit heater is to deliver the perform- 
ance you expect, ‘Built-in’ heat and fan 
capacity must be ample to deliver warm 
air 8 feet diagonally below the unit to the 
floor. Janitrol’s directional heat louvers 
can be adjusted to direct heat exactly 
where you need it. 

Any of the 18 Janitrol suspended model 
sizes meet this requirement which is only 
one of the many performance features 
that your local Janitrol heating contrac- 
tor can demonstrate for you. 

He will gladly explain why Janitrol’s 12 


UNIT HEATERS 


advanced design features, the result of 
35 years constant research and develop- 
ment, make Janitrol the first choice 
among men who know gas heating best. 
So follow the advice given by the utility 
executive quoted above... make sure 
the equipment you buy will meet the "8 
foot test’... then insist on Janitrol’s 
time-tested performance whether you 
are heating a small retail store, a large 
manufacturing plant, warehouse, public 
building or auditorium. . 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“THE BUSINESSMAN’S BLUE BOOK OF BETTER HEATING” 
It's full of helpful information on the correct 
application of gas-fired unit heaters for almost 
any heating problem. 
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out through the bottom, carrying with 
it the moisture and dust. 

In addition, the bottom of the locker 
is slanted to form a shoe holder. This 
eliminates the corners which accumu- 
late dust and trash. The flush design, 
according to the manufacturers, climi- 
nates the need for cleaning under and 
on top of the lockers, another of the 
problems in ordinary locker rooms. 
¢ Source: Penn Metal Corp. of Penn- 
sylvania, 50 Oregon Ave., Philadalphia 
48, Pa. 


— SN 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


Left-over paints, enamels, and varnishes 
can be kept fresh and smooth for a 
long time with Paint-Sav, according to 
manufacturer Ames Aromatics, Inc., 
132 Water St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
An ounce of Paint-Sav in every half 
gallon of paint prevents oxidation and 
skin formation. 

a 
Shotgun and rifle sighting is improved 
with a new Leed sight, says Leed Sight 
Co., Navarre, Minn. The spring steel 
frame which snaps on and off any gun 
barrel has an offset on each side. When 
game is sighted directly, the gun is ac- 
tually aimed a little ahead of a fast- 
moving target to allow for the time it 
takes the shot to reach its target. Price 
is $2.75. 

+ 
A magnetic lifter and feeder hand tool 
to use with punch presses has been de- 
veloped by Magnetool Div. of Ultifinish 
Mfg. Co., 2114 Monroe, Detroit. 
Metal parts to be fed to the punch 
presses are held tight by the magnets 
on the end of the new tool. A turn of 
the wrist releases the work when posi- 
tioned. 

* 
Paints can be mixed right in the store 
by using the new Color Carousel, intro- 
duced by Standard-Toch Chemicals, 
Inc. The new machine contains 12 dif- 
ferent colors in specially-formulated 
paste. A code number on any one of 
many color combinations indicates the 
settings of the machine’s dials to ob- 
tain that mixture. 

® 
Pocket-sized optical pyrometer is of- 
fered by Allied Engineering Diy. of 
Ferro Corp., Cleveland, for determin- 
ing temperatures up to 3300 F. A Ger- 
man product being distributed by Al- 
lied, the telescope-like pyrometer weighs 
just 54-0z. Allied believes it is the first 
such instrument of pocket size. 


. 
A mubber bucket that folds small enough 
to fit in your pocket, but will hold 14 
gal. of water, has been developed by 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Will your firm have to pay for 


some employee’s “lost week-ends” ? 


F.B.1. Agents recently arrested 3 credit union officers, 
who were charged with embezzling $338,901. Only 
$75,000 of this sum was covered by surety bonds. 

One of the defendants explained that some of the 
stolen money had been spent on “‘a series of lost week- 
ends.” 

This is by no means the first time—and it won’t be 
the last—that a taste for high living has been financed 
out of appropriated funds. 

Of course, you, as a self-respecting employer, don’t 
want to pry into the private lives of all the people on 
your pay roll. But suppose one of them should start 
living way above his income at your firm’s expense... 
wouldn’t it be wise to make sure you'll be paid back 
every penny he takes? 

Travelers Fidelity Insurance, covering all officers 
and employees, protects your business against dishon- 


esty losses see of money or other property real or 


personal. 
Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you how 


little this over-all protection will cost you. 


The Travelers 


HARTFORD 1 VN 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AN 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travel 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring public in 
United States since 1864 and in Canada since 




















Reproduced by permission Copr. 1948 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“The first thing you must realize is that your infe- 
tiority complex is just as good asthe next person’s.” 


Before You Call the Psychiatrist 


If your bright young assistant begins to cut out paper 
dolls, talk to him yourself. Psychiatrists say that analysis is 
last resort—if and when the boss fails. 


Six months ago Bill Smith, the 
executive vice-president of the Ace 
Mousetrap Co., began to worry seri- 
ously about his young assistant, John 
Jones. This boy had originally seemed 
to have a brilliant future with the com- 
pany. A standout from the day he was 
hired, Jones had climbed fast in two 
years. It looked as if he wouldn’t stop 
till he got to the top. 

e Change—But now something had 
happened. Jones had got to brooding, 
seemed to have lost interest in his job. 
His once-fine decisiveness had given 
way to abnormal indecision. He seemed 
to be irritable and moody; subordi- 
nates who once liked him were almost 
afraid to speak to him. Obviously, some 
mental problem had so beset the man 
that he had become more of a burden 
than an asset to his company. 

¢ Common Occurrence—Almost every 
business executive has had an experi- 
ence of this kind. Some have known 
how to handle it. Others, like Smith, 
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have not. To him, a mental illness is 
an awesome, unknown thing, which 
means in turn the rather weird realm 
of psychiatry—a word that makes him 
jump. 

In the old days, these. things pre- 
sented no serious problem: Bill Smith’s 
grandfather simply would have fired 
young Jones or written him off as a 
permanent underling. But today’s busi- 
ness executive takes a more practical 
view. A bright young man is a valuable 
asset and cannot be replaced overnight 
by someone with a comparable poten- 
tial. His hiring and training represents 
a big investment in time and moncy. 
Thus, the executive concludes, a real 
effort to salvage him should be made. 
¢ Is It Practical?—But can such a man 
really be salvaged? How do you go 
about it? And is it really worth it, in 
the long run? 

To find answers to these and other 
questions, BUSINESS WEEK last week in- 
terviewed several prominent psychia- 


trists and physicians. In every case, the 
doctors reported that the average man 
in such a mental state not only could 
be salvaged, but far more easily than 
most businessmen realize. In most 
cases, in fact, the man can be brought 
back to normal without ever secing a 
psychiatrist. And even if he is in bad 
enough shape for that, it would be rare 
indeed for him to spend either a lot of 
money or a lot of time to get straight- 
ened out. 


I. Neurosis vs. Psychosis 


To the layman, that seems “aga 4 
The reason is that he generally tends 
to think of mental illness in terms of 
insanity, either temporary or perma- 
nent. Because any aberration of the 
mind seems mysterious and awesome, 
he also tends to think of a neurosis and 
psychosis as synonymous. 

¢ The Differences—Actually, the two 
terms can have as little in common as 
a mild cold in the head and a delicate 
brain operation. A person with a neu- 
rosis is almost always an office patient, 
if he even goes to a physician or a psy- 
chiatrist. A psychotic must be hospital- 
ized, generally for a long time, and 
could not hold a job at all. 

It is the neurotic with whom the 
businessman is concerned—the mild 
mental illness that would be com- 
parable, ee, to a range in scri- 
ousness from a mild cold to, say, bad 
bronchitis. What are the symptoms of 
such an illness, and how does the boss 
deal with them in a subordinate? 
¢ Symptoms—In general, say the psy- 
chiatrists, a neurosis manifests itself in 
one of two ways—the person “either 
becomes a nuisance to himself or to oth- 
ers.” The nuisance to others shows 
symptoms of growing arrogance, an in- 
creasing sense of competition, and often 
just downright cussedness. He has 
trouble getting along with other people 
in the office; he is easily angered, be- 
comes very irritable, hostile, and fault- 
finding. 

The neurotic who becomes a nui- 
sance to himself reacts in almost the 
opposite way, and is more common. 
This person constantly punishes him- 
self. He feels he is not doing his job 
well, or even passably. His personal 

roblems seem so overwhelming that 
e can’t cope with them. This is the 
man who could develop an ulcer, who 
may have rising blood pressure for no 
physical reason, or asthmatic attacks. 
Instead of getting irritable toward his 
fellow employees, he is likely to become 
outwardly more pleasant. 

Both kinds of neuroses have many 
things in common. First symptoms are 
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We'll always have our Daniel Boones—the 
men who have always had the courage to 
try something new—to do a better job. We 
have many in the metal working industry, 
men who build our planes, tanks, trucks and 
guns—some part of which of every one is 
machined with Wessonmetal. 


Wessonmetal cemented carbide 1s available 
in standard blade and insert form, in stand- 
ard or special grades for use on the most 
efficient metal working machines. 


WESSON METAL CORPORATION 
LEXINGTON 34, KENTUCKY 
Affiliated with WESSON COMPANY—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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likely to be recurrent physical illnesses— 
colds, stomach-aches, and a whole raft of 
pains and aches. The pains have no 
physical basis, but th ire real enough 
to give the person a sometimes hysteri- 
cal fear that he has some dread disease. 
And in his work, his efficiency plum- 
mets. 


ll. Avoiding Psychiatrists 


In either case, should the boss send 
his man to a psychiatrist right off? 
Almost every psychiatrist interviewed 
flatly says no. Instead, they sav that 
the boss himself should talk to the 
man in an effort to get him over his 
basic disturbance \nd _ surprisingly 
often—if he does it 1 enough, before 
it develops into nething big—that 
will be enough to get the man back in 
shape. 
¢ Simple Neuroses—The reason for that 
is that these are mild neuroses—a spe- 
cific problem that person can re 
solve simply by unburdening himself 
to somcone in authority in whom he 
has confidence. Perhaps he has a 
domestic crisis, or needs a loan to meet 
a debt that has worried him. Or per- 
haps he just needs a vacation. In any 
case, the boss should make him feel 
that somebody is int ted and sympa- 
thetic, and encourage him to speak out. 

But say this doesn’t work, that the 
man becomes stead worse. Even 
then, the boss should not suggest a 
psychiatrist. Instead, he should urge 
the man to see cither the company 
doctor or his own ctor. In either 
case, the boss can brief the doctor be- 
forchand on_ the aticnt’s symptoms 
and behavior. 
¢ Physical Help—H« gain, his doctor 
mav be able to help him—sometimes 
just by giving him a physical checkup 
and prescribing a itive to give his 
nerves a chance to t. Or just bv 
talking to him. If this doesn’t work, 
the physician will suggest that the man 
see a psychiatrist, if he feels that is 
necessary, and recommend one 


lil. The Psychiatrist's Office 


What actually happens when the 
patient goes to a psychiatrist? Will it 
take years to cure him, with no guaran- 
tee at all that he will be cured even 
then? 

The answers to both questions de- 
pend on the seriousness of his illness. 
If he is a man whom the boss or 
the physician almost “cured” by talk, 
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H vacuum partakes in the production 
of a great variety of goods. In the 


manufacture of television, radio, and other 
electronic tubes, for example. In producing 
metals. In metallizing plastics and metals. 
In atomic research. In chemical processing 

Stop a minute at chemical processing. A 
lot of chemical products and by-products 
would be far more useful if you could sepa- 
rate their more valuable from their less 
valuable constituents, economically. What 
the chemists used to call ‘‘fixed oils’’ are a 
case in point. They're undistillable by the 
usual methods. They break down or char 
before you can get them hot enough to 
evaporate any useful fraction. But you can 
successfully separate such materials into 
their components under high vacuum where 
they can be heated and condensed without 















eooin high vacuum 


We distill the undistillable 


interference by air molecules. 

DPi has built banks of high vacuum stills 
in which we can handle such ‘‘undistilla- 
bles’’ for you by the tank car—vegetable 
oils, fish oils, animal oils, residues left over 
after conventional distillation of petroleum 
and aromatics, various styrene compounds 
that polymerize before distilling. 

If you have a material in your business 
that sounds like a candidate for molecular 
distillation—perhaps even a product you 
now throw away, we shall be happy to dis- 
cuss it with you. Or, if there's an oppor- 
tunity for high vacuum as a modern unit 
process of production in your business, we 
offer our long experience in its application. 
Wrice Distillation Products Industries, 739 
Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y- (Di- 
vision of Eastman Kodak Company). 
















Also... vitamins A and E... 
distilled monoglycerides . . . 

more than 3500 Eastman 
Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


















---dependably transmitted by 
B-W Rockford Clutches 


With 109.0 drawbar horsepower . . . with up to 29,400 pounds 
drawbar pull . . . with six forward and three reverse speeds . . . 
this brawny Allis-Chalmers HD-15 crawler tractor is ruggedly 
powered to handle a wide range of punishing jobs. 

To transmit that power smoothly and efficiently, Allis-Chalmers 
relies on a specially designed B-W Rockford clutch. 
Engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s Rockford Clutch 
Division, this big, 17-inch single disc-type master clutch features 
a lightweight driving plate with bonded lining that assures 
smooth, positive engagement, faster, easier shifting, and 
dependable transmission of power under the toughest conditions. 

This is another typical example of how ““B-W engineering 
makes it work—B-W production makes it available.”” And of how 
Borg-Warner serves the nation every day through the automotive, 
aviation, farm implement, marine and home appliance industries. 


Bi ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 3M PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


ENGINEERING 


3org-Warner 


RNER, Executive Offices, Chicogo: ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK 

SONG WARNER IN INTERNATIONAL =| BORG. WARNER SERVICE PARTS » CALUMET STEEL « CLEVELAND 

COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. ¢ NORGE « NORGE-HEAT 

PESCO PRODUCTS » REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH » SPRING DIVISION « WARNER 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR » WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. « WOOSTER DIVISION 
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FOR VIGOROUS PLANT GROWTH 


the GULF SOUTH formula 


Many manufacturing and industrial firms 
have put the “Gulf South formula” to prac- 
tical and successful test in recent years 
...by building new plants or enlarging 
already-established plants in this prosper- 
ous, growing area. 


Expanding markets, excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, industrial water, good work- 
ing climate, raw materials, electric power, 
adequate labor supply —all of these are 
important components of the “Gulf South 
formula.” 


In addition, there is the plus factor of 
dependable, economical natural gas. 


Your company, too, can take advantage of 
the “Gulf South formula” by selecting a 
new plant location from hundreds of 
choice sites in the more than 460 cities and 
towns served with natural gas from the 
integrated system of United Gas. 


Perhaps we can help you with more 
details. Write our Industrial Development 
Director, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


... SERVING THE COugf Ooi 








EDUCATION 





Alexander Kostellow, Pratt Institute’s design school chief... 


When College and Industry Team Up on 


A newly hired industrial designer, 
fresh out of college, rushed into his 
company president’s office one day. He 
had with him a radical new design for 
a refrigerator. It was in the shape of 
an egg. 

“Look at this,” said the designer. 
“It’s the ultimate in appliances. It’s 
artistic, and it has terrific sales appeal.” 


“It sure has,” said the president. 
“But it'll cost me so much to make 
that I'll price myself right out of the 
market. Any engineer would go crazy 
trying to fit a motor into it. The boys 
in production will take years figuring 
out how to mass-produce it. All the 
shelves in it will be different sizes; 
that'll mean five or six operations in- 
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Furniture’s Elliott Wood... 


a Design School 


... and they set up a practical lab. That’s what happens . 


hands. “But it doesn’t have any sales 
appeal,” he groaned. “No one’ll buy 
hay 
¢ Remedy—The problem has been with 
industry a long time. A true industrial 
designer has both artistic and practical 
knowhow. 

He can design a product so that it'll 
look good to the customer, and at the 
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same time so that it can be produced 
both cheaply and easily. He is, in effect, 
designer and engineer all rolled into 
one. 

Ihe trouble is, colleges turn out 
either designers or engineers—seldom 
both in one man. About the only way 
out for industry has been to hire de- 
signers, then put them through long 


periods of on-the-job training in the 
practical aspects of production. This 
costs money and time, pulls skilled staff 
members out of production and into 
teaching jobs. 

At least one man, however, has been 
convinced for a long time that there is 
a way out of this dilemma. He’s Alex- 
ander Kostellow (pictures, page 94) of 





MIDVALE FORGED STEEL 
SHAFTS SERVE INDUSTRY 
ACROSS THE NATION | 


‘ 
Whether it is mammoth | 


shafts for turbines or gener- | 
ators, or extra heavy shafts 
of any description, Midvale 
craftsmanship means top per- 
formance. Industry after in- 
dustry, from coast to coast, 
has learned to rely on Mid- 
vale when specifications are | 
exacting and the job is big. 

Whatever your needs for 
heavy custom-built equip- 
ment—whether shafts, rolls, 
pressure vessels, or any other 
type of forging—Midvale is 
your guarantee of precision 
and performance. For at 
Midvale, modern equipment 
and quality control are com- 
bined with years of skill and 
experience to produce the 
finest, most dependable heavy 
steel forgings industry can | 
produce. ' 

When heavy forgings must 
meet rigid specification, rely 
on Midvale precision crafts- 
manship. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
WICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 49, PA. : 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Cleveland, San Francisco 








MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 
AND RINGS, CORROSION AND HEAT 
RESISTING CASTINGS 





Pratt Institute, a college in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Under him, Pratt has been run- 
ning a design school rated among the 
best in the country. But Kostellow 
hasn’t been satisfied with it. He has 
always had the idea that it could be 
brought closer to the practicalities of 
industry. This fall his idea bore fruit: 
With financial backing and enthusias- 
tic applause from 10 big manufacturing 
companies, Pratt started full-scale opera- 
tions in a practical laboratory where 
students can work on real-life indus- 
trial designing projects. 

¢ How It Works—The lab and design 
school are housed in a separate four- 
story building. Each lab room has 
drafting tables and workbenches, plus 
a stock of tools and materials so that 
the students can build models of the 
products they design. All the equip- 
ment is full-size, production-line stuff. 
There is a big variety so that future de- 
signers can experiment in wood, plastic, 
metals. 

Around the lab rooms are offices 
belonging to the companies that back 
the lab. Men from the companies’ de- 
sign staffs hang around these offices. 
They give lectures, help the students 
with their projects, often do research 
work of their own. They help add the 
practical touch to the operation. 

Each field of design—furniture, auto- 
mobiles, kitchen appliances—has a 
faculty adviser to watch over it. He 
works with both the students and the 
member companies. Periodically, he 
sends reports to the companies on the 
progress of student designs. If a com- 
pany likes a particular design, it can 
buy it from the student—but this is 
strictly out of school, has nothing to 
do with the purposes of the lab. 

While all this is going on, Pratt 
stoutly insists that its design depart- 
ment isn’t merely a trade school. The 
students get regular college courses, 
come out with a degree called “bache- 
lor of arts in industrial design.” Like 
many other colleges, Pratt also keeps 
a character profile of each student. 
This lets a prospective employer know 
what he’s getting almost before he 
sees his new designer. 
¢ Backers—Kostellow, who is now 
director of the lab, had a hard time 
convincing people that all this was 
necessary. Even before the lab was set 
up, industry recognized Pratt’s design 
school as one of the closest to produc- 
tion realities in the country. This was 
due largely to Kostellow’s efforts; he 
had worked closely with manufacturers, 
occasionally talked them into contrib- 
uting funds and knowhow. Because of 
this, most of Pratt’s top brass felt that 
the design school was plenty good 
enough. They pointed to the fact that 
every graduate had found a job in the 
trade. Why, then, spend money on 
anything new? 


Industry was a little easier to con- 
vince. “If you’re going to design for 
industry,"” Kostellow says, “you need 
the help and guidai of industry.” 

rhis theory sounded good to 10 out- 

fits: General Motors Corp.; Heritage- 
Henredon Fumitur Inc.; Hickok 
Mfg. Co. (men’s jewelry); Reed & 
Barton Co. (silver); E. A. Laboratories, 
Inc. (auto accessories); Elgin National 
Watch Co.; Shell Oil Co.; and Owens- 
Coming Fiberglas Corp. These com- 
panies all kicked in with funds, advice, 
and projects. And iddition, nego- 
tiations are under way to sign up Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. 
e Importance of Design—The major 
reason these companies contributed 
happily to Kostello lab was this: 
Without designers, they figure, none of 
them would get very far 

That’s largely because of the peculiar- 
ities of the U.S. economy. Unlike the 
European, the American consumer is 
always on the look for something 
new. He buys a ni wr in 1950; by 
1952 advertising neces him that 
it’s obsolete. So he trades it in for a 
1952 model. 

Here’s where the gener comes in. 
Each year he dreams up a car that 
looks just a little different from the pre- 
vious vear’s model. H ialyzes trends. 
He aims for simplicity and most eff- 
cient use of materials. The goal of most 
designers today is to have the shape of 
the product directly related to the func- 
tion. “Streamlining” as such is no 
longer recognized as an infallible attri- 
bute of good design 

Yet, at the same time, he can’t make 
the 1952 model look radically different 
from the 1951 version. The public 
likes things new, but not too new. And 
there’s the production engincer to think 
of, too. A refrigerator in the shape of 
an egg will give him trouble because 
it’s unlike anvthing he has ever handled 
before. For the designer, it’s like walk- 
ing a tightrope. To be successful, he 
has to work out a perfect balance of 
art, engineering, market analysis—with 
a touch of psvcholog 
e Case Histories—He’s an important 
man in almost any manufacturing setup. 
Some companies, in fact, give him credit 
for pulling them up the ladder almost 
single-handed. 

Take Studebaker ¢ 
Back in the mid-19 
was doing so poorly that it went into 
receivership. Its « just weren’t sell- 
ing. Studebaker decided that the 
trouble was poor design; the cars just 
didn’t look good enough. So the com- 
pany began ‘to put more emphasis on 
color and streamlining. Sales started to 
climb. World War II put a stop to 
production, but Studebaker had learned 
its lesson. Right through the war, it 
kept its design department working on 


rp., for instance. 
the company 
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How can you meet the rising costs of office work? 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is @ 
GOOD investment 


OGF Co. 1952 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 


— PRODUCTIVITY of any group of 
employees depends on the human 
energy they apply to their work and 
the tools they are given to use. 

The amount of human energy so 
spent can be influenced very slightly 
by management. 

Therefore, the answer to rising 
costs must be found in the use of 
better tools, better methods, better 
surroundings. These factors are under 
the control of management as evi- 
denced by the practices followed in 
our factories for many years. 

It costs any company at least 
$3,000 a year per employee —for sal- 
ary, floor space and overhead —to 
operate its office. In an office of only 
10 employees, this means $300,000 
over a ten-year period. 

For only one or two per cent of this 
fixed expense, you could outfit your 
office with the finest, most modern, 
most efficient metal business furni- 
ture, plus the best in lighting and 
decorations. 


Yet experience shows that good 
metal business furniture alone, such 
as Goodform adjustable aluminum 
chairs, Super-Filer mechanized filing 
equipment, Mode-Maker and 1600 
Line desks can increase productivity 
anywhere from 10 per cent to several 
times that amount! 

In addition, the attractive and 
pleasant appearance of offices so 
equipped provide the intangible val- 
ues of improved employee morale 
and greater customer prestige. 

The purchase of good metal busi- 
ness furniture should be decided upon 
not on the basis of first cost — but 
on the basis of what it will do to 
bring a greater return on your fixed 
expense for salary, floor space, and 
overhead, 

Call your local GF distributor 
today or write The General Fire- 
proofing Co., Dept. B-11, Youngs- 
town 1, Ohio, and find out why Good 
Metal Business Furniture can be a 
Good Investment for your office. 


— 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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4 great hand 
cutting costs | 


Shake hands with the newest member of the P&H family 

. and prepare for a lasting friendship! MITI-MITE 
has just one purpose in life — to cut your costs. On jobs 
too small for efficient use of large equipment—or jobs too 
big for hand labor, MITI-MITE has what it takes to bring 
real day-in, day-out savings! Versatile, mobile, Johnny- 
on-the-spot for all kinds of clean-up, loading, lifting and 
digging work, MITI-MITE gives you an extra hand, a 
great hand . . . on every job! 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PINT-SIZE POWER HOUSE — that’s MITI-MITE. It’s designed specific- 
ally for truck mounting . . . incorporates new ideas in power applica- 
tion which promise to revolutionize small power shovel and crane 
design; far simpler, far easier to service. MITI-MITE is quickly 
converted for service as shovel, trench hoe, crane, dragline, clamshell 
or magnet crane. Just what Contractors have always wanted, and 
a mighty welcome helper in any Industrial Plant . . . MITI-MITE is 
another notable example of P&H research and development. 
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LADISH 


PIPE FITTINGS sm 


metallurgically 
sound for 


maximum service 


Sound metallurgy... the result 
of unsurpassed facilities and 
advanced laboratory controls... 
provides the maximum of de- 
pendability in Ladish Controlled 
Quality fittings. Every phase of 
metal quality ... composition, 
structure and physical properties 
...is continuously safeguarded— 
and certified proof of metallurgi- 
cal integrity is available to users 


of Ladish fittings. 
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THE COMPLETE Contd Yualily FITTINGS LINE 
PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
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CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE Burs 
District Officer New York « Buffalo © Pittsburgh * Philadelphia « Clevelond « Chicago « St. Pou! 
St. Lovis » Atlante * Houston « Tulse © Los Angeles « San Francisco « Hovene * Bronttord, Ont. « Mexico City 
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“. .. he wears a bow tie, 


waves his hands when he 
talks ss 7 has 
DESIGN SCHOOL starts on p. 94 


civilian cars. It hired Raymond Loewy, 
nationally known designer, to head the 
program. 

Loewy decided a car ought to look 
fast even when it was standing still. It 
shouldn’t look bulky, shouldn’t be 
covered with chromium “spinach and 
schmalz.” The car he designed has put 
Studebaker up in fourth place among 
all car manufacturers. 

Another example of the same thing 
is Heritage-Henredon Furniture (High 
Point, N. C.). Its president, Elliott 
Wood (pictures, page 95), is one of the 
Pratt lab’s most enthusiastic cheerlead- 
ers. A few years ago, Wood’s company 
was doing a small—though satisfactory— 
business with traditional furniture. 
Wood decided to branch into modern 
furniture. 

At the same time, it was Wood’s 
idea that most types of modern furni- 
ture on the market represented too 
sharp a break with the traditional. The 
public, he knew, didn’t often go for 
anything too new. Modern furniture 
wasn’t selling nearly so well as he 
thought it might. 

So he set his designers (all Pratt 
graduates) to work on a furniture design 
in between the traditional and the mod- 
ern. They came up with a design that 
they called Circa 60. It caused a sensa- 
tion in the trade, sold almost as fast as 
Heritage could make it. Today Wood’s 
outfit grosses some $8-million a year, is 
recognized as one of the leaders in its 
field. 
¢ Lab Director—Stories like these con. 
vince Pratt’s Kostellow that he’s doing 
a useful job. Not that he needs con 
vincing: He has been in the designing 
business for 30 years. 

He was born in Persia, came to the 
U.S. shortly after World War I. Since 
then, he has worked as design consult- 
ant for many big manufacturing outfits, 
and taught in several schools. The in- 
dustrial design course he taught at Kan- 
sas City Art Institute some 20 years 
ago, according to historians at Harvard 
Business School, was the first of its kind 
in the U.S. Kostellow has also been 
president of the American Designers 
Institute. 

He’s short and stocky. When he’s 
with a group of students, they tower 
over him. He wears a bow tie, waves 
his hands when he talks. According to 
a photographer who once asked Kos- 
tellow to stir up a little action for a 
lively classroom picture, “he can get 
things moving faster than any man I 
know.” 
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in locations best 
...the West-Southwest 


Plants prosper in the rich, productive 
area served by MISSOURI PACIFIC. In 
addition to sheltered security, your 
industry will enjoy: 


PLANT SITES: Our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department can help select your 
new plant location in an area best suited 
to your needs. 


LABOR: A reservoir of skilled and un- 
skilled labor is available. 


WATER: You are assured of an abundant 
supply of ground or surface watur in 
most areas served by MO-PAC. 


FUEL: You'll find coal, oil and natural gas 
available in economical abundance. 


RAW MATERIALS: Timber, minerals, agri- 
cultural products, chemicals ... are at 
the doorstep of most plant sites you 
may select. 


TRANSPORTATION: Our swift diesels can 
speed your products to market quickly, 
dependably . . . or to any one of eleven 
principal Gulf ports and the Raé/ 
Gateways to Mexico— Brownsville and 
Laredo, Texas. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, write or wire... 
Industrial Development Dept., Missouri Pacific 
Lines, 1706 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, 
Missouri; or Union Station, Houston 1, Texas. 
Inquiry will be kept in strict confidence. 
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Three rivers cut Milwaukee, provide sites for its industry, but snarl its traffic. 


Milwaukee: More Than Beer Makes 
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Breweries are huge, but small potatoes .. . . .. compared with city’s heavy industry ... 
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RAIL LINKS to all major roads plus . . . 








Merchants use conservative city to test new lines. 


| tT Famous (Story continues on page 104) 
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... backed by innumerable small metalworking shops. . » « SCHOOL expansion program in suburbs. 
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THEY’RE 


fcdfewers 


FOR HOME ASSEMBLY 


No threads, no nuts, no cotter 
pins ... just slide the wheels on 
the axle and push United-Carr’s Old-line skilled workers built up city’s industry, while . . . 
new capped ratchet plates over each 
end. Positive-locking — their teeth 
bite into the axle. Self-aligning —- 
their specially formed shells pro- 
vide bearing cups at each end. 
Available with either light or heav 
locking action, these miniature hub 
caps fit all standard rod sizes, per- 
mit knocked-down shipment and 
cut final assembly costs to zero. 


Thousands of other specialized 
fasteners and allied devices, de- 
signed and manufactured tn volume 
by United-Carr, are helping speed 
assembly, improve product per- 
formance in the automotive, 
aviation, electronics and appliance 
industries. No matter what your 
fastening requirements, it pays to 
call in United-Carr — FIRST IN 
FASTENERS. 

e@ Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 
fastening devices, consult your nearest 


United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 


vail Apprentice system keeps labor supply flowing amply. 
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FUN IN MILWAUKEE Tourists love old German restaurants, and High 


Life beer hall (left)—also night clubs. Natives have 
their own haunts, like the exclusive Wisconsin Club (lower right). 


A City of Skilled Workers 


“Milwaukee? Sure, that’s were they 
make the beer.” 

That about sums up all that a lot of 
people—including businessmen who 
ought to know better—can tell you 
about Wisconsin’s largest city. 

There’s no question that Milwaukee 
is the place where they make the beer— 
more beer than any other city in the 
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(Story begins on page 102) 


U.S., probably in the world. But beer 
is by no means the city’s most im- 
portant industry. 

Actually, Milwaukee is very strongly 
a heavy-industry town, turning out ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment, 
primary metals, and fabricated metal 
products. The city has a tremendous 
concentration of feeder and supplier 





JUST 


25 seconds 


A typist with any standard type- 
writer can type the index on the 
top frame and stencil a three-line 
address in the center of this Elliott 
Indexaddress Card. 

And you will never have to type 
the same address again because 
Elliott Indexaddress. Cards _ will 
print their addresses at any time, 
on anything and for as many years 
as you could possibly require, 
(10,000 addresses guaranteed.) 
Because the frames of Elliott In- 
dexaddress Cards can be printed 
and written upon and are made in 
twelve different colors, they also 
serve as record cards. 


By the trayful, they slide into the 
hoppers of the 33 different model 
Elliott Addressing Machines, 
which automatically return them 
to their filing tray after printing 
their addresses. 
Elliott Indexaddress Cards have 
replaced hundreds of millions of 
metal address plates because typists 
find them light, clean and compact 
to handle, and they print better 
addresses, faster and silently and 
without jamming in, or wearing 
out, the tracks of the addressing 
machine. 
These three models are indicative 
of Elliott Speeds and Prices. 

The Elliott $50 Addresserette 

prints 20 different addresses per 

minute. 

The $248 Model 1250 prints 

125 different addresses per 

minute, 


The $1040 Model 5500 prints 
200 different addresses per 
minute, 


For more information write: 
e ADDRESSING 
ACHINE CO. 
151-U Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Or consult your local phone book for 
our Local Branch Office. 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


AUTHORIZED SALES AND 


SERVICE 


/s is the SIGN of your 
BEST-BUY LINE 


—and it marks your BEST source of Materials Handling Service—Service 
that encompasses Technical Counsel, Plant Surveys, Operator Training 
and Engineering as well as expert Maintenance and Repairs. Look with 
confidence to CLARK's nation wide organization of Authorized Sales and 


Service Dealers. 
ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM 
M-H Equipment Senoeny 
ARIZONA, PHOEN 
Robert H. Braun Compony 
ee une ROCK 
gelow Robin: oO. 
aaitisn COLUMBIA: VANCOUVER 
National Machinery Company, Ltd 
CALIFORNIA: FRESNO | 
Robert H. Braun Company 
CALIFORNIA: LOS ANGELES 22 
Robert H. Broun 
CALIFORNIA: 
Glen L. Codman Co., Inc. 
COLORADO: DENVER 
J. N. Meade 
be yy NEW mane 15 


bist. “oF COLUMBIA W) WASHINGTON 
Fallsway Spring & Equipment Co 
FLORIDA: JACKSONVILLE 
Whitmore industrial Trucks. 
FLORIDA: MIAMI 
EquipCo, Inc 
FLORIDA: TAMPA 
rest } am 
UNOIS: CHICAG 
Modern Handling Inc. 
INDIANA: EVANSVILLE 13 
W. A. Marschke & Sons, Inc. 
INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 5 
W. A. Marschke & Sons, inc 
INDIANA: SOUTH BEND 14 
Materials Handling Equipment Corp. 
1OWA: DAVENPORY 
Big Riv — Equipment Company, Inc. 
IOWA: DES MOINES 
Big River Equipment Company, Inc. 
KENTUCKY: LOUISVILLE 7 
W. A. Marschke & Sons, Inc. 
LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS 
industrial Truck & Caster Co., Inc. 
MAINE: PORTLAND 
Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
ayy WINNIPEG 
. Ryder Machinery Co., Utd. 
MARYLAND: BALTIMORE 6 
Fallsway Spring & Equipment Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON (iaelden 48) 
Brodie industrial Trucks, Inc. 
MICHIGAN: DETROIT 2 
Material Handling Sales Corp 
MICHIGAN: GRAND RAPIDS 
Material Handling Sales Corp. 
MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS ? 
Material Hondling Engineers 
MISSOURI: KANSAS CITY 8 
Lift Truck Sales & Service, Inc. 
MISSOURI: ST. LOUIS 8 
Materials Handling Equipment Corp. 
NEW JERSEY: UNION 
Hull Equipment o 
NEW YORK: ALBANY 
Rushmore, Weber & Case, inc 


NEW YORK: BUFFALO 2 
Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
NEW YORK: NEW YORK 14 
Bond industrial Equip. Sales Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK: SYRACUSE 2 
Brodie industrial Trucks, inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA: GREENSBORO 
industrial Truck Sales & Service Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA: FARGO 
Sweeney eee + ean Co. 
OHIO: CINCINNA 
Robert C. Young <4 Co. 
OHIO: CLEVELAND } 
Material we Redon Corp. 
OHIO: COLUMBUS 
Edward J. Sherry Co. 
OHIO: TOLEDO 4 
Kern Truck Soles, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA: TULSA 6 
Arst aoe Company 
bey 10: FT. WILLIAM 
H. Ryder Rotteey Co., Lid. 
ONTARIO TORON 
J. H. Ryder ae sad Co., lid. 
ONTARIO: WINDSOR 
J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Utd. 
OREGON: — 
Preston Fall 
OREGON: PORTLAND 5 
Preston Fa 
PENNSYLVANIA. HARRISBURG 
Furnival Machinery Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA : "PHILADELPHIA 
Furnival Machinery Co. 
PENNSYL LVANIA: "PITTSBURGH 33 
Material Handling, | 
Ys” b cap ee >. 
J. ier Machinery Co., 
sour CAROLINA, *cottinais 
Lukas Equipment 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Sioux FALLS 
Stan Houston Equipment 
TENNESSEE: KNOXVILLE 
Dempster Bros., Inc. (1.7.D.) 
by a ee 
Fred J. Vandemark Co. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULU 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 
ERAS: — 


T. G. Fi 
TEXAS: t HOUSTON 25 


G. 

UTAN: SALT LAKE CITY 

Albert J. lsaacsen Company, Inc, 
VIRGINIA : NORFOLK 

Wilson Industrial  ~, Inc. 
WASHINGT: — SEA 

Preston Falle: 
WASHINGTON: SPOKANE 

Preston Faller 
WISCONSIN: GREEN BAY 

Wisconsin Industrial Truck Co., Inc. 
WISCONSIN: MILWAUKEE 10 

Wisconsin industrial Truck Co., Inc. 


In the Yellow Pages of your phone book, you will find your nearby CLARK dealer listed under “Trucks— Industrial” 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE 


CREEK, MLCHIGAN 





the same basic factor 
turned Milwaukee to heavy 
industry and to brewing .. .” 


MILWAUKEE starts on . 102 


industries in the metalworking field. 
Says one machinery executive: “We 
have a self-contained economy of metal- 
working specialties No matter what 
you want, you can find small shops that 
specialize in exactly that ty pe of job.” 

¢ Immigrants—The same basic factor 
turned Milwaukee to heavy industry and 
to brewing. In the last half of the 19th 
Century, the city had two big waves of 
immigration—first from Germany, then 
from Poland. 

In the first wave were a few master 
brewers; these sowed the seeds of the 
brewing industry. In both groups, 
though, highly skilled mechanics and 
machinists were vastly more numerous 
than the brewers. These men turned 
naturally to the work they knew best, 
setting up small machine shops and 
metalworking plants 
¢ Snowballing—Some of these shops 
grew into the big industries of today. 
Moreover, the mere existence of the 
shops, plus the high skills of the labor 
force, attracted new metalworking and 
metal-using industries to the area. Be- 
cause industry tends follow industrv, 
Milwaukce’s growth ll started 

Statistics tell the st According 
to the 1947 Census of Manufactures, 
two-thirds of Milwa factory cm 
ployees—115,856 out 77,202—are in 
heavy industry. Only 7,130 work for 
breweries; that’s fewer than several 
dividual heavy-industry companies 

You can’t wander uund Milwaukee 
without getting the picture of diversi 
fication. One after 1other (pictures, 
page 103) you pass sn plants, one or 
two stories, specializing in die-casting, 
stamping, heat-treating, pattern making, 
grinding, or what ha uu. The larger 
companies can call on them for special 
jobs, or to handle low work 
¢ Plenty of Skills—T! ity’s supply of 
highlv skilled labo: is great as the 
supply of shops. A nt estimate of 
the labor force sh 68,000 skilled 
workers, 101,606 niskilled, onl 
26,200 unskilled 

None of the original immigrant 
artisans is alive any m But their sons 
and their sons’ sons followed in their 
footsteps, many of them learning in 
family plants. 

e Apprentices—The supply of young 
men trained toda 1 family plants 
would, of course, fall far short of the 
total requirements. But bee: tradition is 
still there, and the incentive to skill i 

increasing as Milw ¢€ grows. The 
need is being met, first, through the 
city’s two technical th schools, and, 
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Life Saver for Small Fry 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter chrome plated, was tried but it just couldn’t make 
*Application Engineering Service the grade. 


ering fey indeny Then Carpenter was called in and Application Engi- 


You know how youngsters are on neering Service went to work. Results: They used 
a trip—they love to be near the Stainless No. 6 (Type 430), a bright, high-strength, 
window to make sure they see easy-working Stainless produced by Carpenter for just 
everything whizzing by. But that such jobs. No. 6 met all the requirements ... and made 
can be dangerous...a door can the lock a real sales winner. 
: fly open, a tragedy can strike. 
That s oe this safety door lock was invented. Quickly 
attached, it keeps children in... enables them to enjoy 
the trip, safe and secure. To open the door, the driver 
simply pulls a release knob. But the production problem 
wasn’t as simple as that. 


Here is another example of how Carpenter A.E.S. is 
working with industry to unearth new ways to make 
products more functional, more salesworthy, more 
economical to produce. You can count on this 
Carpenter service to help bring these advantages to 
your plant, too. It goes to work as soon as you get in 
The material for the lock had to be economical to touch with your Carpenter Mill-Branch Warehouse or 
fabricate, had to provide high strength, corrosion Distributor. THE CARPENTER STEEL CoO., 140 W. 
resistance and a bright finish. Cold rolled steel, Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


+ Coo SEE 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 











FOUR MEANS TO AN END 


The end is this: a molded synthetic rubber part, 
designed exactly right to fit your mechanism; pro- 
duced with the correct resistance and physical 
properties to suit your specifications; and delivered 
with the assurance of completely satisfactory 


performance. 


Chicago Rawhide offers you four important 
means to achieve this end. They are: 1) Coopera- 
tion with your design department to check all 
phases of the Sirvene part while your new mechan- 
ism is still on the drawing board; 2) The facilities 


<n research and engineering which Chicago Rawhide has 
provided in helping other leading manufacturers develop special 
Sirvene synthetic rubber parts are available to you. We will be 
pleased to send you a copy of “Engineering with Sirvene,”” 


SITVIS 


Mechanical Leather Products 

Boots, diaphragms, packings 
and other products give de- 
pendable service under diffic 
cult operating conditions. 


PERFECT 
Ok Seals 
C/R seals are used in more motor 
vehicles, farm implements and ine 


dustrial machines than any other 
shaft-type sealing device. 


of C/R research, with an unduplicated back- 
ground of experience, for the development of the 
particular compound that will have the combina- 
tion of properties correct for your application; 
3) Production in quantity, with laboratory-like 
care and precision; And, 4) Delivery of finished 
parts that will verify in performance each of your 
specifications ...Sirvene is your best assurance 
of satisfaction ! 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Aveewe SIRVENE DIVISION Chicago 22, Minois 


SLRVENE 


SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 
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... its freight rates from 
the East are the same as 
Chicago's .. .” 
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second, through a very active appren- 
ticeship program. 

Employers who need skilled workers 
are depending increasingly on appren- 
ticeship. The apprentice signs an inden- 
ture-type contract, under the super- 
vision of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. Term of the contract is 
usually five years. During the first 50 
to 90 weeks (depending on the trade), 
the apprentice spends one full day a 
week at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 


1. Geography is Kind 


Skill is by no means the only ad- 
vantage that Milwaukee offers to in- 
dustry. It has, in Lake Michigan, an 
unlimited supply of fresh water. 

Transportation facilities are quite 
good. For one thing, the city has an 
excellent deepwater port, not only for 
Great Lakes trade, but for some ocean- 
going vessels as well. 

Milwaukee is served by three rail- 
roads. Even more important, it is only 
90 mi. from Chicago, the railroad hub 
of the country. That’s an advantage, 
in that it puts Milwaukee within reach 
of most major railroads. (And its freight 
rates from the East are the same as 
Chicago’s.) It’s also a disadvantage, in 
that both freight and passengers from 
the South and East must come via 
Chicago. There are no through pas- 
senger trains. Freight often gets held 
up, even temporarily lost, in the Chi- 
cago yards. 

As air transport grows in importance, 
this disadvantage will diminish; Mil- 
waukee is served by seven airlines (in- 
cluding one local-service line and one 
all-freight line). On at least two (North- 
west and Capital) it’s right on the 
through East-West route. But even with 
the railroad problem, most Milwaukee 
businessmen feel, the advantages of be- 
ing near Chicago far outweigh the dis- 
advantages. 
¢ No Inferiority—This is typical of the 
way Milwaukeeans feel about their big 
neighbor—when they think about it at 
all. There is an unusual lack of self- 
consciousness, of inferiority feelings, in 
Milwaukee’s attitude toward Chicago. 
Some Milwaukee businessmen will tell 
you that they are able to take advan- 
tage of Chicago’s big warchouse stocks 
of raw materials, or of its chemical, engi- 
neering, and other technical services. 
Theatergoers and music lovers will ex- 
plain to you that the reason Milwaukee 
doesn’t have more theaters, symphony 
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Winterbottom (almost shown here) has hard sledding these days. 

Like many executives, he’s caught in a storm of red tape, figure work and 
record-keeping. Don’t let this happen to you — the new Comptometers 

| in the hands of Comptometer operators can thaw out your office 

| figure-work jams, Save you time and money, too, 


THE NEW COMPTOMETERS GIVE YOU INCREASED 
ACCURACY—GREATER SPEED OF OPERATION! 


Exclusive 3-way Error Control absolutely eliminates 
mistakes caused by faulty stroke. 


Floating Touch puts wings on operators’ fingers! 
Finger-form key tops speed work. 

Answers register instantly — no levers; no cranks. 
No confusing zeros appear to left of answer. 


Decimal points in natural position — conveniently numbered 
by columns. Big easy-to-read answer dials. 


So easy to use! Anyone in your office cap operate 
any Comptometer model. 


NEW!! Comptometer printed forms, 
“PackaGE Systems,” make available many 
time-tested and proved basic accounting 
forms for your immediate use. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
(electric and non-electric models) 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Co., and sold exclusively by 
its Comptometer Division, 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
Offices in all principal cities. 
FELT & TARRANT 








*Fairfax individual and continuous 
towels used by W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company are serviced by Clean Towel 
Service of Burlington, lowa 


Cotton Towels* Speed Heavy Washroom 


Traffic at Sheaffer Pen Company 


e World-famous Sheaffer “TM” pens, pencils and desk sets are 
made in this new $3,500,000 plant of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
at Fort Madison, Iowa. 

The big, modern, efficient washrooms in this new plant are used 
by more than 1700 employees. At rush hours these big washrooms 
have heavy traffic . . . a prime consideration in choosing cotton towels 
was the ability of continuous cotton towel service to speed the flow of 
traffic. More important, was the desire of Sheaffer management 
that their employees enjoy the greater comfort afforded by soft, 
absorbent cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a factory, 
institution or office... you can be sure cotton towels will... 

e improve employee relations and promote customer goodwill 

e cut maintenance costs ... reduce fire hazard 

e keep washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 
Local service is listed in your classified book under SERVILINEN, 
LINEN SUPPLY or TOWEL SUPPLY, 

For free booklet that tells hew cotton towel service will save you 
money and increase sanitation and efficiency, write to Fairfax, 
65 Worth Street, New York 13, Dept. B. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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“... the city has a very low 
crime rate, and is practi- 
cally graft-free .. .” 


MILWAUKEE starts on p. 102 


concerts, and operas of its own is that 
it’s so easy to run down to Chicago. 

About the only businessmen to 
whom Chicago is anything of an ob- 
stacle are the wholesale distributors. 
Milwaukee is the distribution center for 
the eastern two-thirds of Wisconsin, 
plus all of Michigan’s Northern Penin- 
sula. The closeness of Chicago rules 
out any chance that Milwaukee dis- 
tributors could ever expand their terri- 
tories southward. Milwaukee whole- 
salers with nonexclusive franchises often 
run into pretty severe price competition 
in their own territories from the largest 
Chicago distributors 


ll. The Civic Picture 


A point of pride for all Milwaukeeans 
—and a point of cash advantage for busi- 
nessmen—is the fact that the city has a 
very low crime rate, and is practically 
graft-free. Chief John W. Polcyn, of 
the Milwaukee Police Dept., lays that 
record basically to a state law passed 
almost 70 years ago that took city 
police departments out of politics. A 
city police chief in Wisconsin is not 
appointed by the major; he is named 
by a revolving board of fire and police 
commissioners. The chief himself 
names his top officers. Neither the chief 
nor any of the top police officers down 
to the rank of lieutenant can be re- 
moved except for cause provable in 
court. 

This effectively eliminates politics 
from law enforcement. The top police 
officers know they are safe in their jobs 
(Poleyn is only the fourth chief in Mil- 
waukee since 1886); the rank and file 
know they aren’t liable to demotion or 
censure for arresting the wrong man or 
raiding the wrong premises. 
¢ Pay As You Go—Along with being 
crime-free and graft-free, Milwaukee is 
practically debt-free. This, however, is 
not an unmixed blessing. The debt-free 
policy started with nominally Socialist 
Mavor Dan Hoan, who was the citv’s 
chief executive from 1916 to 1940. 
Hoan’s policy was not only to live 
within the city’s income, but to pay 
off existing debt. Even after his defeat 
in 1940, the habit was so ingrained in 
city life that the new administration 
followed it as a matter of course. From 
nearly $50-million at the depth of the 
depression, the city’s bonded debt was 
cut to only $5-million at the beginning 
of 1948. 

e Lagging—The city showed the effects, 
All public maintenance, all new con- 
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You can get if now!...and we believe it’s 
the best spring steel we’ve ever made 


OUR specialty spring steel plant is in full stoppages . . . gives you the greatest number of 


swing. Equipped with today’s most modern, pre- perfect parts from every foot and pound of steel. 
cision machines, we believe we're producing flat With our greatly increased capacity we can 
spring steel that gives more for your money than make prompt deliveries on flat spring steel. And 
ever before. if you need high carbon round or shaped wire. 

This spring steel is tops in uniformity. It ask what we can do. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
saves you preparation time . . . cuts down machine Company. Trenton 2, N. J. 


ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE + BOSTON, S! SLEEPER 
CHICAGO, 5525 W. ROOSEVELT #O + CINCINNAT! 


FREOCONIA AVE + CLEVELAND, 70! ST. CLAIR AVE 


Orrice, TRENTON 2, 


¢ DENVER, 480! JACKSON ST + OETROIT, 915 FI 
BLOG + HOUSTON, 6216 NAVIGATION BLVD + 
ANGELES, $340 ©. HARBOR ST + NEW ¥ 

19 RECTOR ST + QCOESSA, TEXAS, 1920 ©. 2NO ST 

© PHILADELPHIA, 230 VINE GT + SAN 

FRANCISCO, 1740 17TH ST * SEATTLE, 900 

1sT ave Ss + Tulsa, 321 4 . 

CHEYENNE ST « EXPORT SALES 
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Emery’s AIR PROCUREMENT SERVICE is the 
overwhelming choice of traffic, purchasing and 
production executives to get faster, more 
dependable delivery of needed parts from any point 
in the Nation right to production lines! 


Emery is the ONLY Trans- 
portation System in the World that uses 
all airlines, all surface transportation— 
passenger or cargo, express or freight— 
everything that moves in the air and on 
the ground. And Emery is on the job 24 
hours a day, rain or shine. That’s why 
Emery beats ordinary air shipping serv- 
ices by hours, even days. 

Just a "phone call—that’s all—and 
Emery’s nation-wide network of per- 
sonal expediters springs to your service. 
Emery’s AIR PROCUREMENT SERVICE 


brings shipments right to your door 
from any point in the Nation—faster and 


more dependably than ordinary ship- 


ping services—and alerts you in advance 
if delivery is unavoidably delayed. 

And you get all this for the cost of 
the transportation alone! 

Call your local Emery office today! 
Let “The World’s Fastest Transportation 
System” take over your procurement 
problems. You'll find out why Emery is 
the choice of traffic and procurement 
executives everywhere! 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in: Atianta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, 

Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D, C. 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S. A. 
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’... Still on a ‘pay-as-you- 
go and modest debt’ pol- 
et. a 

MILWAUKEE starts on p. 102 


were tr ned to fit the 
adequate streets, 

museum, ait 
on and on 


struction, 
policy. The result 
parking facilities, 1il 
terminal facilities, and 

In the early 1940s a few Milwaukee 
businessmen started a campaign to over 
turn pay-as-you-go, at least in part. In 
1948 thev finally got six bond 
on the ballot. Four of them, totaling 
$13-million, passed—for off-street park 
ing, redevelopment of slum areas, a vet 
erans’ housing project, and a start on an 
expressway system BW —Apr.24'48, 
p36). 

I'he businessmen 
the Greater Milwauh 
functions actively 
science. It wants 
library, a new zoo center, “real 
traffic relief.” But one could be 
elected to office in Milwaukee on an 
all-out borrowing tform. The City 
Comptroller says the city is still on a 
“pay-as-you-go and modest debt” pol 
icv. Under state |] the city’s debt 
limit is $107-million; debt outstanding 
is only $21.5-milli 
¢ Transportation—The effect of econo 
mv shows up worst in the traffic and 
parking picture. Milwaukee has a net 
work of trolley, t and bus 
routes, but no rapid transit. That means 
a lot of people drive to work, and down 
town to shop. Downtown parking is 
metered, but ther« 
age of parking spa 
¢ Crisscrossing—T’ s trafic prob 
lem is somewhat sp lized. It has no 
one industrial cent it rather several 
concentrations of idustrv—to the 
South, the West the North. The 
ilarly spread out. 
trafic. of work 


going to work 


issues 


group, known as 
e Committee, still 
ort of civic con 


muscum, a new 


y-bus, 


1 serious short 


residential areas a1 

So there’s a lot of 

ers from the South § 
in North and West S plants, and so 
on. Many of the have to go right 
through downtown. In addition, Mil 
waukee is cut by tl rivers. so it’s 
practically impossil to go 
t one drawbridg¢ 


invwhere¢ 
without crossing at 
or viaduct. 

The city’s crving 1 
expressways. A start 
the money provid 
endum is only a 1 
need. 

e Fringe 
problem is decentral 

industries are drifting 
In 1940 the citv had 
people in the county; by 


1 is for adequate 

being made, but 
in the 1948 refer 
te fraction of the 


Troubles—Another major 
tion. People and 
to the suburbs. 
76.6% of the 
1950 the 
figure had dropped to 73.2%. Lack of 
available space in the city has forced 
new industrial expansion outside city 
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A WATER-SOLUBLE 
WATER REPELLENT? 


43 


WITH G-E SILICONES! 


Ever hear of a water repellent that is water-soluble? 
General Electric’s new silicone water repellent (SC-50) 
is such a product! It may be applied from water solution; 
it is nonflammable; it cures without heat. So new is 

this recently formulated water repellent, in fact, that 

its potentialities are just beginning to be explored. Its 
use is indicated for above-grade masonry and structural 
materials, for improving the washability of water-base 
paints and for imparting water resistance to paper and 
textiles. Complete technical data are available for the 
asking. Where can you use SC-50? 


THE FOUR BASIC PROPERTIES OF G-E SILICONES 


, 


4 4 


inertness to ‘ v4 
metals, rubber, 
i mony chemicals 
Sieaunie Relecse Unusual 


pthc from surface 
sticking characteristics 


G-E SILICONES FIT IN YOUR FUTURE 








FREE BOOKLET TELLS MORE 
ABOUT G-E SILICONES 


G-E silicones can serve you in many 
other wonderful ways. They make 
possible rubber, fluids and resins 
which resist heat up to 500 F, cold 
down to —85 F, and which are inert 
to most chemicals. Investigate G-E 
silicones today! Just write to General 
Electric Company, Section 130-6A, 
Waterford, N.Y., for a free copy of 
“The Silicone Story.”” (In Canada, 
Canadian General Electric Company; 
Ltd., Toronto) 








GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





TRUNDLE 


SUPPOSE YOU WERE “HIRING” A 


CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


Regardless of whether you have previously used consulting 
service, we believe you would want factual answers to the 
following . . . before selecting an organization to serve you: 


Types of Assignments . . . how many and what kinds 
of assignments have they handled? 


Companies Served . . . what type of companies do they 
serve, and in what industries? 


Repeat Assignments . . . what is their record of “repeat 
assignments” from clients, as evidence of satisfactory 
performance? 


Experience and Personnel . . . what special qualifica- 
tions do they offer for handling your particular assign- 
ment? 


Scope of Service . . . do they offer a complete service? 


We have tried to anticipate these 
and other questions—which you 
and other management men might 
have about a consulting service such 
as ours. Some brief answers to these 
questions are contained in a new 
booklet— Consulting Service for 
Management. A copy will be sent 
to interested management men upon 
request—on your business letter- 
head, please. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


910 BULKLEY BUILDING «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK «+ WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 
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. .. even when it changes 
from conservatism, it 
changes conservatively .. .” 


MILWAUKEE starts on p. 102 


limits. This means a big increase in the 
demand for city services, without a cor- 
responding increase in taxpayers to pay 
for them. 

The city would like to annex sur 
rounding unincorporated areas. Like 
many other cities in a similar fix (BW— 
Oct.11’52,p186), it is running into ada- 
mant opposition from the residents of 
those areas. 

Milwaukee is historically a big con- 
vention city. Last year the Convention 
Bureau __ reports, 329 conventions 
brought the city $7.4-million; this vear 
the figures are expected to be 312 and 
$9-million. Originally, probably one of 
the city’s major convention attractions 
was its German heritage—beer gardens, 
old German restaurants, and so on. For 
the average convention visitor, it’s still 
there. 

But in the daily life of the city, it’s 

gradually dying out. The older genera- 
tion may still listen to foreign-lan- 
guage broadcasts, but the younger gen- 
eration is pretty much like its brothers 
and sisters anywhere else in the United 
States. 
e Averageness—This trend toward aver- 
ageness is apparent in the city’s buy- 
ing habits. In men lothes, for in- 
stance, Milwaukec d to be known as 
a “heavy-fabric” town; the men _pre- 
ferred the heavy, napped woolens to the 
lighter-weight, smooth worsteds. Not 
anv more. 

Or take women’s clothes. Ten years 
ago new stvles wer« rv slow to catch 
on in Milwaukee Todav Milwaukee 
women still won’t go to extremes, but 
most new stvles seem to catch on quick 
ly. The same is true of furniture. Mil 
waukee used to be an “overstuffed” 
city. Today the trend is definitely 
toward modern—but not toward the 
ultramodern. 

That, again, is typical of Milwaukee. 
Even when it changes from conserva- 
tism, it changes iservatively. Basi- 
cally, Milwaukee is still a “show me” 
citv. 

In electrical appliances, Milwaukee’s 
saturation level on such old-line items 
as electric refrigerators is equal to or 
above the national average. On the 
newer appliances, such as dishwashers 
or fully automatic ishing machines, 
Milwaukee is definit lower. A great 
many consumer-goods manufacturers 
consider Milwaukee one of their best 
test cities. “If even Milwaukee house- 
wives like it,” one of them savs, “we’re 
pretty sure it will go over in the rest of 
the country.” 
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Armco Steel Tubing moves your products faster 


To cut your shop costs . . . to give your products 
that extra “sales” appeal, look into Armco Welded 
Steel Tubing. 


Used in place of angles and other solid sections, 
Armco Tubing simplifies design and speeds produc- 
tion. And its smooth surface makes your products 
more modern and attractive — more salable. 


Tubular parts mean your products are stronger 
and lighter in service, too. Loaded as a beam, Armco 
Welded Tubing has less than one-fifth the deflec- 
tion with the same amount of steel. And as a column, 
it offers more than five times the load-carrying 
capacity with the same amount of steel. 


Armco Welded Steel Tubing comes in a variety of 
made-to-order shapes in Hot-Rolled or Cold-Rolled 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION b 


Steel; in ALUMINIZED (an aluminum-coated steel) 
and in ZinceriP (a specially zine-coated steel). Our 
Tubing Specialists will help you select the right 
kind of tubing for your products. Write for further 
information. 


These are some of the standard and special shapes of Armco 
Welded Steel Tubing. With either standard or special shapes, 
you can reduce fabrication time and costs, give your products 
a more substantial look. 





\aQmMcy 


O 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





SOUTH SEA PARADISE Canton Island’s local in- trated on beachcombing—until opportunity flew in on the wings of 


dustry used to be concen- a plane, and native talent was translated into a fish industry. 


aj . 4 ~ 4 > . af “ ‘ , ” 
FILLETING Les fisherman decapitates fish, then inserts PACKING Fillets are chilled, packed in insulated paper-lined 


a blade between outer skin and meat proper. cardboard cartons, then loaded onto plane. 
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THE CATCH Native methods are primitive but effective. 


One way is to scare the fish inshore, sur- 


round them with nets (above). Another method is to ply the mullet 
with crabmeat, then hook the crab-happy fish. 


Airline Angels a Fish Business 


Until three years ago, Canton Island 
was just a speck on the map, about 
1,915 mi. southwest of Hawaii. It’s 
only claim to excitement was that Pan 
American World Airways’ planes some- 
times stopped there enroute from Ha- 
waii to Australia. Today the natives are 
so deep in a new industry that they 
haven’t time to watch planes take off. 

The industry was the brainchild of 


AMERICAS 
6 a 


PAWA passenger Jim Francis, a fish- 
eries researcher from Honolulu. Francis’ 
idea: Why not tuck some of Canton’s 
plentiful fish into the ample holds of 
the passing PAWA Stratocruisers, and 
try to tap the market for fish in Hawaii. 

PAWA bought the idea, made experi- 
mental shipments with thermograph 
runs, and finally set a 15¢ per Ib. rate 
for carrying the fish. The business now 


WORLD uae > 
UJ 


Y 


BAA 


NINE HOURS LATER A Pan American World Airways plane lands the day’s 


catch at Hawaii—in time for dinner that night. 
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adds about $30,000 a year to PAWA 
coffers, and has given Canton a new in- 
terest and income. 

Francis himself and another islander 
got into the business, formed Marine 
Products Co. Later they sold out to 
Medeiros, Izumi & Chee. This com- 
pany, along with British-owned Phoenix 
Island Fisheries, shipped 95,000 Ib.— 
mostly mullet—to Honolulu via PAW A’s 
thrice-weekly flights in the first half of 
1952. 

The mullet are netted on Canton’s 
reefs one afternoon, chilled in reefer 
boxes to a few degrees above freezing, 
packed in insulated paper-lined card- 
board cartons, and loaded onto a clipper 
for the nine-hour flight. At Hawaii, 
U.S. Public Health inspectors spot- 
check the shipment (usually a ton or 
more), then Rone the fish for auction 
to Hawaii dealers. Within 24 hours of 
the time they were caught at Canton, 
many of the fish are on Honolulu din- 
ner tables. 

The native fishermen use the primi- 
tive but effective methods of the Poly- 
nesians, who came to Canton from the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
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LATVIAN WORKERS imported to replace Negro help on Mississippi plantations didn’t 
take to cottpn. Before long, their Old World skills began to show through. Now there's... 


Furniture in the Cotton Field 


re = 

c The mass migration of Southern Some of them settled for crops re- 
2 Negroes to northern industrial centers quiring fewer hand ittle, sovbeans, 

REPORTS = during and after World War II left rice, and truck crops. But one diehard, 


APPRAISALS many a Mississippi cotton grower with Harry Howze, decided to stick with 


no one to work his fields. cotton—and ended up with a prosperous 
The big plantations got around the _ furniture factory. 


Tl '4'1-)°) Bo -144°13 problem by switching to mechanical ¢ Imported Labor—Howze took over a 


SUPERVISION 


—y 


cultivators, flame throwers to thwart 1,500-acre plantation at Sledge (pop., 
weed, plane dusters for insect control, 500) in 1942. Shortly after, his Negro 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20.N.Y and mechanical pickers. Few of the tenants began to drift north. By 1948 
smaller operators, however, had the the farm labor situation was so acute 
capital to mechanize. They had to that Howze and his neighbors went 
find another way to fend off the sheriff. into a huddle to hat could be 


BOSTON 9. MASS 
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Aircraft 


Railroad Passenger Cars 


Pre-fabricated Buildings 


industrial Fabrics 


An expa 


nding parade of products 
benetits trom LO-F Fiber-Glass 


Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 50 years of glass making experience 
assures many industries of top-quality Fiber-Glass 


HANCES are your product can join the pa- 
rade of others now receiving benefits from 
L-O-F Fiber-Glass. 

Lightweight Fiber-Glass blankets are effec- 
tive insulation barriers against sound, heat and 
cold. Fiber-Glass yarns are woven into indus- 
trial fabrics or served over electrical wire and 
cable. Various forms of Fiber-Glass are used 
as reinforcements for stronger paper and 


L-O-F Fiber-Glass will not mildew or rot. It 
has low moisture absorption and is fire-resist- 
ant. In addition, Libbey-Owens:Ford’s 50 years’ 
experience in serving industries is your guaran- 
tee of a quality product... and reliable service. 

Why not find out how L-O-F Fiber-Glass 
can help improve your product? Contact the 
nearest L-O-F office (offices located in 26 major 
cities), or Libbey-Owens-Ford, Dept. F-G 2112, 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 








If you're lookiné into 


GROUP INSURANC 


look into the facts about 


NEW YORK LIFE 


If the management of your company is planning to buy new 
group insurance or to extend existing employee benefits, it will 
be to your advantage to look into the many practical reasons 
for placing your group insurance with New York Life. 


Vv Complete group coverages. New York Life offers a 
complete line of group insurance for both employees 
and dependents. 


Flexible group contracts. New York Life offers 
modern group contracts which are flexible enough 
to be fitted to each employer’s individual needs. 


Trained group field organization. A full-time staff 
of salaried group insurance men have the know-how 
to adapt group contracts to meet your specifications. 


Nation-wide claims service. New York Life claims 
offices are maintained in principal cities throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Low net cost. Contracts are administered at the 
lowest possible cost. The initial low premium may 
be further reduced by dividends. 


No matter where your company is located . .. no matter whether 
it has 25 employees or 25,000 . . . is located in one city or has 
branches in 100... New York Life can help you work out Group 
Insurance coverages to the satisfaction and benefit of both 
the employer and the employee. 


Ask your New York Life agent or your broker to have us design 
a group plan to fit your organization. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y: 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 





done. Howze decided to follow the 
example of one of his friends, and early 
in 1949 assumed responsibility for 25 
displaced Latvian families, with the 
provision that they remain with him for 
a year’s trial. 

“The first year, my new tenants 
worked long and hard to produce cot- 
ton,” says Howz« But the broiling 
sun and heavy work proved too much 
for people not acclimated to it.” Most 
of them were discouraged after the first 
year. Howze sensed their restlessness 
and set about to remedy it 
¢ Hobby Shop—He had noted during 
their first year that many showed ex- 
ceptional skill in woodworking, in re- 
pairing machinery, and in designing 
novelty furniture. So Howze set up a 
hobby woodworking shop in the back 
of his commissary—more to give them 
something to do between seasons than 
for any other reason 

At first Howze encouraged his neigh- 
bors to give their repair work to the 
Latvians. He agreed to let them make 
whatever profit they could from such 
work. Soon he discovered that the 
Latvians were excellent craftsmen— 
many of them had served 20-year ap 
prenticeships in their old country. One 
of them, 70-vear-old Adolfs Jacobson 
Povosils, had operated his own plant 
to make custom-built furniture. His 
son Charles also showed promise—and 
in addition he spoke English reason 
ably well. 

Before long, the odd jobs had dc 
veloped into orders for store and bank 
fixtures and novelty furniture. Howze 
realizing that, like it or not, he was in 
the furniture business, organized the 
Latavia Mfg. Co 

About that time Howze became in- 
terested in a sur of the National 
School Service pointing out the need 
for 600,000 desks for school classrooms 
during the next five years. He and his 
Latvian confederates launched into the 
manufacture of desks—using the plenti- 
ful supply of oak growing in Mississippi 
and nearby Tennessee. Defense orders 
stepped up production and called for 
more space. That was when the back 
room shop burst its buttons and the 
hobby shop took over a large quonset 
hut on a 40-acre site at the edge of the 
town. 

Today the plant employs 30 workers, 
with Charles Povosils in charge. The 
firm’s annual payroll runs about $200, 
000. Latavia has no office or sales staff. 
Howze works through manufacturers’ 
representatives and wholesale outlets, 
and bv direct mail. The Latvians are 
riding the wave—they all have new cars, 
have built their own church of Lutheran 
faith, making the pews at the Sledge 
plant, of course. 

As for Howze’s original plantation 
problem, he settled for soybeans, which 
require little labor 
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What it takes to make 


behave at 1450 psi and 1000° F! 


MAIN STEAM PIPING 
INSTALLED AT SALEM HARBOR 
STATION OF NEW ENGLAND POWER COMPANY 


Manufacture of this main steam piping began at 
Pennsylvania Forge Corporation as 20-ton alloy- 
steel ingots (212% chrome, 1% moly steel). Four 
days’ forging changed the ingots into solid bars 30 
ft. long, with outside diameter of 1542 in. Boring. 
turning, sizing and finishing followed. i 


I {ABRICATION of the main steam line for the Salem Harbor 

Station of the New England Power Company, vital link 
in more than 52 miles of piping fabricated by Grinnell, is 
an example of the many skills required of Grinnell piping 
specialists. Grinnell chemists, metallurgists, physicists and 
radiologists . . . all played a part in the bending, welding 
and testing operations. 

The integration of complex, highly technical skills like 
these into a single organization of trained specialists explains 
Grinnell’s leadership in the field of prefabrication. It ex- 
plains, too, why your interests are best served when you 
call upon Grinnell’s expert personnel and specialized facili- 
ties in the solution of your piping problems, 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island * Coast-to-Coast Network of Branch Warehouses and Distributors 
aac ental LEN a NN tc ttt aan 
pipe and tube fittings * welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports *  Thermolier unit heaters * valves 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * pipe * prefabricated piping * plumbing and heating specialties * water works supplies 
industrial supplies © Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems ° Amco air conditioning systems 


- 





ENTERTAINMENT 








CUSTOMERS run the whole social range of Boston. 
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STAFF MANAGER George Judd is on good terms with union committee (above), which has never threatened a strike. 


What Makes a Symphony Go 


(Story continues on page 124) 
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Interested in 


=, POWER? 


you'll find a wealth of new, 
practical, cost-saving ideas 
at the... 


20" NATIONAL 
POWER SHOW 


Power & Mechanical E 
Grand Central Palace 


Dec. 1-6 








New York 






... and new ideas were never more 
important than in today’s cost-con- 
scious economy. That's why you can’t 
afford to miss the idea-stimulation 
you'll get from more than 300 ex- 
hibits and demonstrations of latest 
developments in power equipment, ma- 
terials, and methods . . . practical 
help you'll get from more than 4000 
technical representatives of over 300 
leading manufacturers. 


BE SURE TO ATTEND 
Get Months Ahead —In Six Days 


ASME Auspices in conjunction with Annual 
Meeting 
Management International Exposition Co. 


THE 
ONE TIE 


For Modern 
SALES 
TRADE-wann, PROMOTION 


... GOOD WILL is so 
easily expressed when 
your Product, Trade 
Mark or Slogan is 
faithfully reproduced 
on “ADVER-TIES”, the 
Individually Designed 
Quality Neckwear. 


..At Conventions, 
Sales Meetings, An- 
niversaries; or for 
er Assistance, 
“ADVER-TIES” have 
always been Front 
Ranking . . . Your 
Choice of Colors, 
Fabrics and Designs 
at Most Moderate 
ost. 


.. . Also—BEAUTI- 
FUL “GIFT” TIES, 
Plain or Decora- 
tive, individually 
boxed, with or 
without label on 
reverse side. 
| SEND “AD” SAMPLES and state 4 
1 approximate quantity. This will 4 
1 “Speed-up” complete details and 4 
1 prices. | 


ee eee TT | 


AMERICAN 
Neckwear Mfg. Co. 


(Original “‘ Adver-ties Makers) 
320 S. Franklin St. Dept. BW 
Chicago 6, Il. 





AUDIENCE listens from balcony of Sym- 
Hall, considered tops acoustically. 








How They Stay 


This week the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was tuned up to give a 
special concert for an audience of about 
200 businessmen. Purpose: to get in 
dustry interested in supporting the or 
chestra. Then sot ne remembered 
the election, and the Red Feather 
Drive now on in Boston, and BSO 
decided to post] probably until 
December 

The snafu is tomatic of the 
sort of troubles th hestra is having 
in its efforts to funds to keep 
its budget balan Right now the 
group is coping th a 1951-52 oper 
ating deficit of $2 

But red ink } t unusual in the 
symphony-orchest iness—where the 
primary aim is to ke good music, not 
money. Every on f the 25 largest 
orchestras in the trv ended the sea 
son last year with operating deficit 
that had to be ma » by contribution 
or subsidy. Som« nore than $400,- 
000 in the red 


l. In the Lead 


Actually, the Boston Symphony came 
out well ahead of t of the others. 
In the 1951-52 n it had a total 
earned income of $1,312,641, com 
pared with carni f $981,542 for 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
and $710,751 for t New York Phil 
harmonic—BSO’s tv closest competi 
tors. 

This season it will give more con- 
certs over a wider geographic area than 
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in Business 


any other symphony orchestra in the 
country. In 47 wecks it will play more 
than 150 concerts before “live” audi- 
ences totaling well over 1-million peo- 
ple. This year, for the first time, the 
BSO will tour the Far West, with 
stands in such cities as Dallas, Denver, 
San Francisco. It will also go to 
Montreal, Canada. Then it will wind 
up the season with concerts at Tangle- 
wood, the orchestra’s scenic summer 
headquarters in the Berkshires. 

Meanwhile, the Boston “Pops,” a 
middle-brow offshoot of the orchestra, 
led by Arthur Fiedler, will be playing 
about 150 concerts of waltzes, polkas, 
and symphonic adaptations of juke-box 
tunes to audiences in Symphony Hall, 
outdoors on Boston’s Esplanade, and 
to out-of-towners on a 10-week tour. 

In addition, Boston Symphony music 
will reach far more than 1-million peo- 
ple this year through the recordings 
the orchestra makes for RCA-Victor 
and through its FM broadcasts. 
¢ Good Music—To a symphony or- 
chestra, however, the measure of success 
is more the quality than the quantity 
of music produced. Quality is a lot 
harder to assess, but many people con- 
sider BSO the outstanding orchestra 
in the United States, if not the entire 
world. 

There’s evidence that it’s good in the 
fact that the orchestra is already sold 
out for every one of its 103 regular con- 
certs this fall and winter—an accom- 
plishment that’s the envy of all other 
symphony orchestras. Even more in- 
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CELLIST rests up behind the scenes, 
studies score while waiting for his next stint. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Coke Trio. A Wellman Coke Pusher pushes 
hot coke from the ovens through a Well- 
man Coke Guide into a Wellman Coke- 
Quenching Car. After water quenches 
coke in the car, doors open and coke is 
discharged down a ramp. 


| 


Fast Movers. These Wellman Level-Luffing 
Cranes hoist their 6 metric ton full loads 
at 240 feet per minute . . . travel along the 
track at 100 feet per minute to speed cargo 
»handling at Bordeaux, France. 


Big muscles for lifting 15-ton loads up 
mine shafts are provided by this Wellman 
Double-drum Electric Mine Hoist. Brin 
your problems for handling heavy bulk 
materials to Wellman for complete engi- 
neering analysis, design and manufacture. 
The Wellman Engineering Company, 7000 
Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 




















































Gaylord Boxes Assure Faster Packing 
On Your Production Line 


Products manufactured on precise 

time schedules require constant standards 
of accuracy... every step of the way. 
For example—no matter how your 
shipping containers are sealed— 

stitched, stapled, strapped, taped or 
glued—Gaylord accurate scoring 

assures fast, easy handling. 


Production-wise it’s good business 
to ship your products in 

Gaylord Boxes. 

Get in touch with your nearest 
Gaylord representative for 
prompt service. 


Their unseen quality gives you 
an extra margin of satety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS « Branches: New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans 
Jersey City * Indianapolis * Los Angeles * Seattle * Houston * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit 
Columbus ¢ FortWorth * Tampa «+ Dallas «+ St.Louis * Cincinnati * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Portland « Greenville © San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa «* Chattanooga 
Milwaukee * Weslaco * New Haven * Amarillo + Appleton * Hickory * Sumter * Greensboro 
Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile «+ Philadelphia «+ Little Rock * Charlotte «* Cleveland 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES » FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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“ .. pick one good conduc- 
tor and stick with him... .” 


SYMPHONY starts on p. 122 


dicative is the widespread acclaim the 
BSO received from highly critical 
European audiences during its tour last 


spring. 


ll. How It Keeps Harmony 


The orchestra was founded in 1881 

by Henry Lee Higginson, Boston 
banker. Higginson used to make up 
out of his pocket the deficit his 60- 
piece orchestra consistently ran up. In 
1918 he set up BSO as a nonprofit 
corporation, governed by a board of 15 
trustees. 
e Policies—From th 
been BSO policy to pick one good con- 
ductor and stick with him. Charles 
Munch, present conductor, succeeded 
the illustrious Serge Koussevitsky, who 
led the orchestra for nty years. The 
trustees leave the musical management 
of the orchestra strictly in the hands 
of the conductor 

“This is vital t 
orchestra,”” says Het B. Cabot, presi- 
dent of the present board. “None of 
us are musicians. If left to us, we'd 
probably have th hestra_ playing 
only Bach, Beeth 1, and Mozart— 
just what the little old ladies want, but 
not what we need if e going to stay 
alive.” 

I'he trustees’ 
manage the financ« 
policy decisions on 
The present board rade 
with a wide varict 
who meet once a month 
fee for their servic 
¢ Indispensable Man—Directly under 
the board is the ex officer of the 
orchestra, its manag George E. Judd. 
Judd is the one wh ranges bookings, 
negotiates recordin ymntracts, super- 
vises program printing. He needs all his 
considerable experience and imagina- 
tion, as well as a group of assistants, to 
tackle such jobs as handling fund-rais- 
ing, orchestra transportation, salary ne- 
gotiations, and publicity 
e Labor Harmony—The orchestra is 
now made up of 103 men and two 
women. All, including Munch, are 
members of the Boston Musicians Assn., 
Local 9 of the AFL. Labor-management 
relations in the Boston Symphony 
might be the envy of any business. 
There has been no strike or threat of 
strike since the union was organized in 
1942. 

BSO has, in fact, what amounts to 
an independent union. Unlike any 
other orchestra, the terms of BSO’s 
union contract are not governed by 
terms prevailing in the city. The or- 


beginning, it has 


success of the 


primarily, is to 
it thev also make 
imusical matters. 
up of people 
backgrounds, 
They get no 
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Don’t take gaskets 
for granted! 


Now you can flow your gaskets into 
place at speeds up to 300 per minute. 
And you end up with a gasket that 
is integral with the part and can be 
custom-formulated to meet a wide 
range of problem conditions. 
Simple application. A synthetic 
resin or rubber compound is flowed 
into a channel or onto a horizontal or 
vertical surface. The entire part is then 
baked; the compound becomes a solid 
rubbery gasket. 

Important economies. You avoid 


QED DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 


UA 





gaskets are cutting 
costs, improving 
results for 

many users! 


stamping, gluing, crimping, welding 
and other time-consuming operations 
necessary with pre-cut gaskets. You 
save on material costs. 


Resistance properties. Dewey and 
Almy Flowed-in gaskets are formu- 
lated with resistance properties to 
meet the needs of each particular job. 
They are now being used to create ef- 
fective seals against weather, gases, sol- 
vents, moisture, oils, hydraulic fluids, 
pressure...and to form shock-resistant 
cushions between component parts. 


Both materials and equipment used in 
this process are a result of Dewey and 
Almy industrial research in the chem- 
istry of small particle dispersions ... a 
continuing research program that has 
brought benefits to almost every indus- 
try, through such varied Dewey and 
Almy products as: sealing compounds; 
Cryovac process for food packaging; 
adhesives; organic chemicals; construc- 
tion products; shoe products; dipped 
rubber products; textile printing prod- 
ucts; soda lime. 


Cut YOUR gasket costs! Send for 
e: this informative booklet now! 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Please send me without obligat 
‘‘Flowed-in Synthetic Resin and Rubber Gasket Materials”. 


Title 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world. 


Address 


Company 


ion a copy of your booklet 
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t .. the average Lyon Steel Equipment 
Dealer dressed to represent every kind of 
customer he serves—he’d be wearing 
quite an outfit! 


for Lyon 


makes over 1500 different 
items— serving hundreds of 
markets including factories, 
shops, offices, warehouses, 
schools, churches, hospitals, 
clubs, institutions and 
homes.* (A very few 
typical Lyon Products 


are shown below.) 


*Facilities also available 


for special contract work 


FACTORIES IN... 
AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 
1110 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


J 


~ 








Seld Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 




















A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 





chestra is free to do its own bargaining— 


as long as its salary 


equal or exceed the 
Boston, which the 
a family affair,” say 


E-flat clarinetist and 
ommiuttee 
nd musicians, 


year's negotiation 
us, management 
the same _ thing 
music.” 


¢ Happy Family—Moralc 


the orchestra, first 


does make good mu 


also because the wv 
BSO are among thx 
The salary level i 
The base rate is 
earn between 5S¢ 
vear, and the prin 
$10,000. It’s high 
is the longest of 
chestra in 
ployment is a rar 
te musicians 
I'here’s 
lightened pension 
payments to pens! 
Since 1942, the 
contributory plan 
sicians share the 
payment pegged t 
base pay of the orc! 
to keep pension p 
the cost of living 
usually 65, but may 
usually retire somew 
“strings.” 


securif 


¢ Full Week—During 


and winter season 
103 concerts for 
106 times. If it 
more than 215 time 


members are paid for 


pro rata on salary 
The average work 

That seems short, | 

talists must put 


time in practice on the 
of this, most of BSO’s 
age to pick up extra 


work. 

e The Hall—Like n 
orchestras, BSO ow 
large, red-brick, 
on the outer 
fashionable 
size concert hall 
the most 
world. 


edge 


the U.S 


varv. The 


vhich it 


Jlonnaded 
Back Bav 


acousticall 


level and benefits 
prevailing level in 
ilwavs have. “It’s 
Pasquale Cardillo, 
president of this 
“All of 
want 
make the best 
is high in 
f all, because it 
Morale is high 
king conditions at 
t in the industry. 


one of the highest 


900 a vear; most 
7.500 a 
up to 


season 


ind > 
make 
the 


vals 


cause 


iny symphony or 


ind steady em- 


ind important asset 


too, in an en 
n. BSO started 
is earlv as 1903 
hestra has had a 
trustees and mu 
50-50) with a 
half the current 
tra. This is aimed 
vents in line with 
Retirement 
“winds” 


age is 
t earlier than the 


the 30-week fall 
he orchestra plavs 
rehearses 
required to mect 
during the season, 
the extra time 


weck is 174 hours. 


it most instrumen 


it least as much 
In spite 
musicians man 
ncome by outside 


ir own 


ny U.S. symphony 


hall. a 
building 
of Boston’s once 

The medium 
msidered one of 
perfect in the 


is its own 


Ill. Discordant Note 


BSO gets some 


of the concert hall 
or between concert 
don’t come close to 


hance expenses 


yme from rental 
during off-seasons 
But the rentals 
covering mainte- 
don’t even cover 


the city tax bill on the property. 


e One Chance—! 


taxes, however, would 
hestra’s 


wipe out the 
deficit of about $2 
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Atlas emulsifiers keep 
polishes always ready to use 


The lady of the house prefers 
liquid polishes that won’t “go 
bad’”’ on the shelf. Atlas emulsi- 
fiers keep ingredients from sepa- 
rating out during long storage or 
wide temperature changes. 





Atlac® Dry Polyester Resins for 
smooth, clear plastic lamp shades 


Reinforced plastic lamp shades 
can have a high-fashion look of 
mirror-smooth lustre, without 
glass fibre show-through . .. when 
easy-to-handle Atlac Dry Poly- 
ester Resins are used as solid 
binders. 








Cool, smooth freshness for face 
creams .. . with sorbitol 


Creams and lotions have a cool, 
smooth, fresh feeling—a touch of 
luxury that women like—when 
sorbitol is used in formulations. 
And sorbitol protects this quality 
during storage. 





Atlas emulsifiers help 
ointments work faster 
Medicated ointments made with 
bases containing Atlas emulsifiers 
bring quicker relief . . . for they 
spread more easily, and allow 
medicaments to go to work sooner 

after application. 


moist and smooth 


Everybody likes candy when it’s 
tasty. Atlas Sorbo® (sorbitol solu- 
tion) keeps fudges and candies 
from drying out . . . helps them 
stay taste-tempting and soft on 
dealers’ shelves, in the home... 
or in shipment to friends far away. 











Darco® activated carbon aids 
spot-free plated finishes 


Gleaming plated finishes dress 
drab metal in eye-catching beauty. 
Best tip for brilliant, spot-free 
plating: keep plating solutions 
free of impurities by using Darco 
activated carbon. 











thinks the only thing that could do 
that would be somehow to expand the 
seating capacity of the concert hall by 
some 700 or 800 seats—without hurt- 
ing acoustical quality At present, 
that’s an unlikely possibility. 
Other avenues to increased revenuc 
priouey appear to be blocked. Ticket prices 
© ACM ond are about as high as they can go with- 
z out killing the market, or limiting the 
luxury to the privileged few. Last year 
ticket sales made up $1,115,647 of the 
orchestra’s total earned income of 
$1,312,641. The remainder came from 
record royalties ($145,026), broadcast- 
ing ($10,277), and tuition of BSO’s 
Tanglewood musi hool ($41,691). 
None of these sources shows signs of 
increasing appreciab! 
e What to Do?—So BSO, along with 
the other symphoni is stuck with the 


WANT PREDICTABLE OUTPUT prospect of running a sizable annual 


‘rating defi , and wit! ] “aS- 
—-AND PLENTY OF IT? seedy torte protons of how Se snahe ag 
that deficit. 


, ° ° ° ; S I fed I il state 
You can count on sustained peak production with the Subsid ithe: cral, state, or 
municipal—is — the isy out Most 


Acme- sridley Single Spindle Model M Automatic Bar Soc eathectee hawt eeende oni 
Machine. You’ll know in advance just how much output celal ah w= hese 13 OS oe 
to expect —and when. chestras. The Boston Symphony is 


Here’s why you'll get more good pieces in the pan—and strongly against government subsidy on 
principle. It feels it would inevitably 


no guesswork— when you put the job on a Model M: a 
®FEWER REJECTS—because the Model M is built ao”. rg 
to deliver close tolerances and fine finish at the through voluntary contributions from 
fastest feeds and highest spindle speeds modern individuals or corp tions. BSO thinks 
tools can take. it has drawn on the goodwill of in 
®LESS DOWN TIME—Simplicity of construction, dividuals to near! limit. Last year 
with fewer parts to wear, safeguards sustained it raised $95,766 f om. groups of friends 
heavy-duty performance within the most exacting of the symphony. It made up most of 
quality limits. the remainder of t defcit from in 
@PRODUCTION 3 TO 10 TIMES FASTER than Se ee 
: bcd é Esplanade concerts, and contributions 
conventional machining methods. Operation of made by ticket purchasers in lieu of 
the Model M is fully automatic—and so simple the 20% entertair t tax the govern 
one man can tend several machines. Rugged, ment removed fro1 mphony orches 
doubly reinforced frame and automatic spindle tras last year. All these still left 
speed ranges permit speeds and feeds required BSO with a S45 deficit to be 


for both carbide and high-speed tools. carried on the books until next year 
¢ Industry’s Stake—The last remaining 


@ FASTER TOOLING — because the Mode! M design uate a dalemand tenis to Gobet 
employs simple camming and a wide, open tool- BSO’s andl - 10W planning p 
ing zone. Setup time is kept at a minimum—to campaign to sell corporation executives 
permit peak production, even on smal] lots. in the area on the idea of giving regu- 


For predictable peak production, investigate the Acme- lar financial support to the orchestra. 
heir pitch will be keyed to the theme 


Gridley Model M, described in catalog M-50-A. that corporations want their commu 
? nities to be as attractive as possible—cul- 
No other source offers a line so complete — turally as well as economically. In part, 
so much design and tooling experience in the Boston Symphony was encouraged 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking to draw on indust support bv the 
automatics— more than 45,000 machines built. extraordinary success the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra has had along this line 
(BW—May19’51,p28 

“The hardest thing,” savs BSO’s 


manager Judd, “will be to get business- 


ACME-GRIDLEY 

NATIONAL ACME BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS men to understand that in helping to 

built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, finance our deficit they’re not just bail 

COMPANY maintain accuracy at the highest ing us out; they’re making an invest- 

spindle speeds and fastest feeds ment in the culture of their commu- 

170 EAST 131st STREET + + » CLEVELAND 8 + OHIO modern cutting tools can withstand. nity—an investment that will give them 
a real return.” 
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Quick Acting Rockwood FogFOAM pours a FOAM blanket over a manifold pit 


Shower of death for a hidden terror 


There’s a pit beneath the death 
shower above. In it lies a mass of 
pipe-lines, strainers, control valves 
and associated equipment. 

The pit is part of a bulk fuel 
station. Flammable liquids course 
through some of its lines at approxi- 
mately 800 psi. Should the piping 
fail, severe torch fires would flare 
up, endangering everything within 
reach. 

A Rockwood FogFOAM shower 
waits for this hidden terror. It seals 
off oxygen, spells death to fires. 


Specially engineered to produce 
an immediate, vapor-tight cooling 
FOAM blanket, the Rockwood Fog- 
FOAM protects surrounding equip- 
ment while giving complete coverage 
to the entire pit area. 

Rockwood FogFOAM is the result 
of combining water and a special 
Rockwood FOAM liquid, then engi- 
neering it through special Rockwood 
equipment. It requires far less water 
than ordinary fire-fighting equip- 
ment. Typical of the way in which 
Rockwood can engineer water to 


cut fire losses, it is but one of many 
kinds of Rockwood fire-fighting 
equipment. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


Engineers Water... 
to Cut Fire Losses 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 

112 HARLOW STREET 

WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, “15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
types of fire control. 





envelopes 
samples 


direct 
advertising — 


house 


DUPLISTICKERS ! 


Write today for your sample 
package of Duplistickers...see 
how they will save you time 
and money on mailings. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 Electric Street - Scranton 9, Penna. 





DUPLISTICKERS are made 
only by Eureka 


160M heguest 


Your name on your letterhead will 


bring you this 20-page illustrated 
book free. Write today. 


The MailMaster 


Macon BOX CO. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
New York Office: 175 Fifth Avenue 












C'NERAMA 








uses a screen that doesn’t screen. An angle shot, above, looks right 
through its vertical slats that allow random reflections to pass. 


Third Dimension: New Bait 


If you’re willing to stand in line at 
the Broadway Theatre in New York, 
you can get seats for Cinerama, the 
movie with depth perception in both 
sight and sound. But the seats you 
get may be for wecks ahead, or even 
months. 

All 1,300 seats in the Broadway 
Theatre are reserved, at prices ranging 
from 90¢ bottom for a weekday matinee 
to a $2.80 top for an evening show: 
Cinerama is shown twice daily Mon- 
day through Friday, three times each on 
Saturday and Sunday, plus a Saturday 
midnight show. ' 





I'he theater’s relatively small ca- 
pacity holds Cinerama’s gross down to 
about $45,000 a week. That’s not in 
the same class as N York’s biggest 
film houses. But the fact remains that 
Cinerama is a sell-out 

And whether it’s ¢ 
thing else, some fori 
tion looks like the next 
in the movie trade 
e Answer to TV?—Of the three most 
discussed ways to bring patrons back 
to the movie houses, the first is a means 
of capitalizing on IV and the other 
two are counterattractions to TV: 


nerama or some 
of depth percep 
big development 
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NATURAL VISION puts polarized spectacles on the audience. Each eye sees 


a slightly different image, just as eyes in everyday life. 


CROSSED EYES of two cameras in Natural Vision are aimed at mirrors (cen- 


ter), which reflect a scene into the two lenses, onto two films. 


tl for Movie Box Offices 


¢ Closed-circuit television _pro- 
jected on theater screens. 

e Three-dimensional movies. 

e More conventional films in color 
instead of black and white. 

Film makers are all for depending on 
the appeal of standard color movies. 
At least until color TV goes into action, 
color films have the advantage over 
home TV in black and white, the 


Hollywood crowd feels. The producers 
aren't much excited about theater TV, 
which they think will fall in their 
domain automatically. And they are 
cool to three-dimensional film. 
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Pressure for three-dimensional fea- 
tures comes from distributors and ex- 
hibitors—they’re in the foxholes when 
TV makes its push. It’s the same group 
that’s most excited about theater TV; 
the take from closed-circuit televising 
of boxing bouts looks sweet to the 
theater operators. 

e Eidophor—A notable exception to 
the “wait and see” attitude among pro- 
ducers is Spyros P. Skouras, president 
of Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
Skouras owns Eidophor, a Swiss-in- 
vented method of projecting color TV 
on theater screens. It has been adapted 


The modern 
elevator for modern 
buildings 








OILDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 


The Most Economical 
for 2, 3, or 4 Stories 


Oildraulic Elevators are designed for 
low-cost installation and economical, 
trouble-free operation. No penthouse or 
heavy load-bearing shaftway structure 
used . . . powerful hydraulic jack sup- 
ports car and load. New Rota-Flow 
power system insures smooth, quiet 
operation. Automatic floor leveling 
within 4” guaranteed! Car sizes, capaci- 
ties and controls as required. 

Over 65,000 Oildraulic Elevators and 
Lifts are now in use... backed by 
Rotary’s coast-to-coast service organi- 
zation. Write for catalog on modern 
elevators for freight or passenger service. 

ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1136 Kentucky—Memphis, Tenn. 








Simplify your speed-changing 
methods with ; 
Reeves Vari-Speed Motodrive 


turn of 
handwheel 


here 


ceeseccceed 


delivers any 
output speed 


ta 


A complete, variable speed power plant in one, 
compact package that releases the full profit 
potential of every machine...every operator 


REEVES Vari-Speed Motodrive incorpo- 

rates (A) REEVES speed-changing mecha- 

nism, (B) any standard, constant-speed 

motor, and (C) gear reducer in a single, 

space-saving unit easily applied to any 

machine. Turn of handwheel or touch of 

button delivers any desired speed—instantly, accurately, posi- 
tively—without stopping the machine. Widens machine work 
range; increases rate and quality of production; and utilizes 
highest skill of operator. Specify REEVES Vari-Speed Motodrives 
for the machines you build or buy. Sizes to 25 hp; speed ratios 
as great as 10 to 1. Send for free catalog to Dept. 19. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY e¢ COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Recognized leader in the specialized field of variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 


for accurate speed control 





a“ 


. .. anything to drag the 
televiewer out of his easy 
chair at home... .” 


THIRD DIMENSION starts on p. 132 


for use with Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s color video 

Skouras is working on an idea to tele- 
cast a package of color movies and live 
TV over a closed circuit that could in- 
clude dozens or even hundreds of 
theaters. In the package would be 
drama, sports, public events, music— 
everything to drag the televiewer out 
of his easy chair at home. 
¢ Doubts and MHopes—Rather than 
adopt three-dimension, Hollywood pre- 
fers to push time-tested improvements 
along conventional lines: more color, 
fewer and better pictures, new faces, 
new figures. 

Dore Schary, production chief at 
MGM, comments: “Cinerama is me- 
chanically years away from practical use. 
It’s wonderfully effective for big scenes, 
but it violates the truth of intimacy on 
which movie story-telling relies.” 

Yet Louis B. Mayer, who put the 
final “M” in MGM is the principal 
stockholder in Cinerama’s involved fi 
nancial setup (page 171). And there’s 
testimony in the trade, denied by 
MGM, that MGM was interested in 
another depth perception process, Nat- 
ural Vision, two years ago. Stereo back 
ers are confident that the big studios 
will fall in line whenever the pressure on 
orthodox film-making gets heavy enough. 

Taking a slightly different tack from 
that of Cinerama, Arch Oboler, an in- 
dependent producer, has turned out a 
full-length feature in color and three 
dimensions. Titled Bwana Devil, it will 
get a Thanksgiving Day premier in 
Hollywood, then tour the country. In 
some cities, its showings will be tied in 
with lobby exhibits of stereo still equip 
ment by David White Co. of Mil 
waukee, makers of the Stereo-Realist 
camera (BW—Jul.12’52,p72). 

Oboler produced picture under 
license by Natural Vision Corp. of Los 
Angeles. He likens the innovation to 
the coming of talk ind predicts that 
within two years 40% of all films will 
be three-dimensional That’s further 
than even the developers of the system 
will go, but it helps to show the wide 
gap in Hollywood viewpoints 
¢ Three Systems—At least three com- 
panies in the U.S. are working toward 
movies with depth perception. This is 
how their systems stack up 

Cinerama requires a special screen, 
but the audience doesn’t have to wear 
special glasses. It uses three lenses on 
one camera to make three separate 
films: The center lens points straight 
ahead, and the other two cross their 
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Can what’s happening to appliances help your business, too? 


Have you looked at appliances 
lately . . . in shop windows or 
advertisements? Then you may 
have noticed an important change. 
Washing machine tubs, refrigera- 
tor liners, vacuum tanks and other 
large parts of appliances are now 
being molded from a super-tough 
plastic supported by glass fibers. 
It's called polyester-glass fiber 
laminate. 


This material withstands heat, 
abrasion, weathering . . . requires 
no surface finishing . . . it’s strong 
and light and doesn’t dent. It 
can be molded into colorful 
products from low-cost molds using 


little or no heat and low pressure. 


With this material, manufacturers 
have accomplished production 
magic. They use it for tote boxes 
and tank trucks. They have 
produced strong, lightweight, 
chemically resistant pipe. They 
mold sleek 35-ft. sailboats in one 
operation. 


Investigate it for your products. 


Find out how dozens of fast-moving 
developments based on styrene 
monomer can serve your business. 
Write Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, Department B, Texas Divi- 
sion, Texas City, Texas. 





They use styrene derivatives—can you? 


Copolymer Resins 
Construction Materials 

Fixtures 

Coatings for Paper and Textiles 
Automobile and Truck Bodies 
Oil Paints 

Baking Enamels 


Electrical Appliances 
Shoes and Luggage 
Wall and Floor Tile 
Boats 

Rubber-Based Paints 
Conveying Equipment 
Adhesives 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





GARDNER-DENVER adds a new one 


to the oil man’s bag of tricks 


What’s this—a sand storm? 
It’s rock cuttings being blown out of the ground as 
a nationally known oil company tests a new way to 
drill for oil. Instead of pumping cuttings up in the 
usual drilling mud, they are ejected from the bottom 
of the hole in a powerful stream of air furnished by Gardner-Denver Port- 


able Air Compressors. 

Now oil men have a new trick to aid 
their search for oil. This oil company, 
for instance, was able to start ten 
new wells in this field—at half the 
cost of conventional methods which 
had proved impractical in the cracked 
and porous rock. 

Whether you are experimenting 
with new methods or improving the 
efficiency of old ones, the chances are 
Gardner-Denver can help you. Write 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, 
Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


aa 


Rugged and capable Gardner-Denver 
Portable Compressors were the natural 
choice for this unusual air drilling test. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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“ . . how three-depth per- 


ception movie processes 


stack up...” 
THIRD DIMENSION starts on p. 132 


eyes. In projection, three separate pro- 
jectors reverse this arrangement to give 
the audience a huge (51 ft. wide, 25 ft. 
high) curving image. Sound also has 
a stereo effect: It’s picked up on loca- 
tion by five microphones onstage, one 
or two others offstage, and it is poured 
into the audience at the theater by an 
equal number of speakers. 

Cinerama isn’t reo photography, 
strictly speaking; it merely gives the il- 
lusion of a third dimension. Its makers 
say they put the audience in an 
environment that creates the effect of 
recognizing depth perspective, just 
as a person with one eye is able 
to have depth perception. 

Images projected by the Cinerama 
method are not perimposed as in 
true stereo. The rlap very slightly 
at two points. ‘Th rving screen gives 
each viewer near] whole area the 
human eve normally sees. The brain 
does the rest of the perception of depth. 

Natural Vision is true stereo photog- 
raphy, in principle resembling the newly 
popular stereo stil It uses two 
cameras (picture, page 133) to make two 
separate films, projects the image on a 
conventional scre¢ means of two 
interlocked proje Each projector 
lens is polarized different plane, 
and the audience (picture) has to wear 
Polaroid glasses to get the three-dimen- 
sional view. 

Worcester Film Corp. of Worcester, 
Mass., has been su ful with 16-mm. 
films for industrial and organization use 
and is working on mm. commercial 
process. Worcester’s system uses two 
lenses in one cai 1 conventional 
screen, and a stan | projector with a 
beam-splitting attachment. As with 
Natural Vision, t 1udience has to 
wear special glass« 
¢ Pluses—For the 
mensional movies hav: 
vantage of looking 1 
roundness of a tre 
speedboat seems 
screen at you, you 
spective in scenic shot 

For the produ there are advan- 
tages, too. For example, he doesn’t 
have to worry about elaborate space 
lighting to give the illusion of depth— 
the depth illusi built-in. And 
there’s less necessity to shift camera 
angles for variety it saves on set-up 
time. 

For the exhibit 
advantage: It lure 
e Minuses—Even t! 
three-dimensional 


imcras. 


dience, three-di- 
the supreme ad- 
You can see the 
ou Can gasp as a 
leap out of the 
in appreciate per- 


there’s only one 

ustomers 
enthusiasts for 

vies as they now 
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stand admit there are drawbacks, too. 
Both on the set and in the theater, 
equipment is bulkier, more complex, 
more expensive. Camera crews and 
projectionists must be capable of mak- 
ing delicate adjustments. 

For the producer, the very novelty of 
three-dimensional films may seem like 
a drawback: He wants to avoid the 
by-now hackneyed trick of having a 
head-on shot of a speeding car to set the 
audience twittering, yet he wonders if 
the ordinary run-of-the-mill dramatic 
scene won't fall flat. In Cinerama’s case, 
spectacular scenes come off fine, but 


Your National Stationer Offers You 
critics wonder how a closeup of a star 


would look spread around 51 ft. of 


screen. qian oud 

For the exhibitor, the drawbacks are 
variable. Natural Vision claims its sys- 
tem is readily adaptable to present 
theaters and equipment, at relatively 
little cost. 

A theater operator might have to in- 
vest as much as $1,000 if he has to get a 
high-reflection screen, but such a screen 
is already standard in many movie 
houses as superior for two-dimensional 
movies. Otherwise he needs only a sim- 
ple hookup to synchronize the two pro- 
jectors. 

Cinerama, on the ‘other hand, runs 
into a real capital investment. The 
Broadway Theatre in New York had to 
be partly rebuilt; making space for extra 
equipment cut out approximately 400 
seats. 

Men in the trade estimate costs at 
$40,000 to $70,000 for projectors and 
screen for Cinerama. The screen (pic- 


ture, page 132) is special-purpose, too; | #¢¢ with Stock Accounting Forms on Cool Green 


it won’t work for two-dimensional films. 


Instead of being solid fabric, the screen ® 

is made of 1,100 vertical strips of per- 
forated tape set like a Venetian blind al . | 
on its side; this construction is necessary 


to keep reflections from one side of the 
curved screen from causing distortion These National stock forms on restful green-white Eye-Ease, 


elsewhere. . “ ” “a ” 
time, money and eyes! The ‘‘stock”’ feature alone is a“‘bu 
¢ Prospects—Developers of three-di- sgh: a y 


mensional films will likely have to con- 
tinue a while on their own steam. The 
big movie companies aren’t sold yet on 
any of them. M. L. Gunzburg, presi- 
dent of National Vision Corp., con- 
cedes that the necessity for wearing 
Polaroid glasses may be regarded by the 
big producers as a drawback. But he 
says, and producer Oboler backs him 
up, that the audience forgets in 20 sec. 
that it’s wearing glasses. (National 
Vision has the exclusive franchise for 
the Polaroid specs.) 

Worcester Film executive Floyd A. 
Ramsdell is reconciled to a long wait 
before stereo movies are widely used in 
theaters. 

But Ramsdell figures that the public, 
once having seen three-dimensional, 
will be eager to put up an extra dime 
for polarized glasses mounted in a card- 
board frame. 
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— combined with error-preventing 
Eye-Ease, you gett EVERYTHING 
in just the form you want for efficient 
bookkeeping. Even if you don’t do 
the actual paper work yourself — 
remember, Eye-Ease is easier on 
your own eyes too! 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 








SLIPPING ACCIDENTS ARE 
A PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


END THEM WITH 
A.W. ALGRIP 


Are man-hours, lost through slipping 
accidents, kiting your unit costs? Weigh 
the loss against the low cost of positive 
non-slip protection with A. W. ALGRIP 
Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor Plate. 


we 


NON-SLIP 

ALGRIP 

ALGRIP is the only 

protective floor 

plate of its kind— 

actually non-slip 

even when wet—even on steep 
inclines! To make it so, we roll rough, 
tough abrasive grain (same as in 
grinding wheels) uniformly as an 
integral part of the steel plate’s upper 
portion. Result: Positive anti-skid 
foot sofety. 


WON'T WEAR 

SMOOTH 

This built-in skid- 

resistance lasts a 

lifetime! For, as 

you'll see by the magnified section, 
the abrasive grain is rolled in densely 
and deeply. Wear only exposes new 
abrasive particles—hundreds of tiny 
safety brakes per footstep. ALGRIP 
just can't wear smooth! 


You can use 

ALGRIP in thinner 

sections, too, with- 

out losing load- 

carrying capacity. 

For rugged, rolled 

steel makes this 

safety floor plate 

tougher and 

stronger than other abrasive floorings. 
ALGRIP withstands severe abuse with- 
out cracking or breaking—lasts and 
lasts without maintenance. Yet it's easy 
to cut and install with minimum waste. 
ALGRIP’s full story is told in a new, 
free, fully illustrated Booklet AB. Have 
your secretary mail the coupon for 
your copy. 


A.W. ALGRIP 


ABRASIVE ROLLE T 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Gentiemen: 
1 am interested in lower-cost production 
through accident prevention. Send me fuil 
details of non-slip A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive 
Rolled Stee! Floor Plate. 
Name 
Tide 
Company 
Address City State 
THERE'S NEVER A SLIP ON A.W. ALGRIP 
Other Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clod 
Steel « A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor 
Pilate * Plates * Sheets « Strip « (Alloy 
and Special Grades). 
Over 125 yeors of iron and steel making 
experience. 
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Business by and large is a local affair, and local news takes 


a large place in every businessman’s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some 
of the local events that made news last week. 


To Speed Freight 

CHICAGO-With much fanfare, 
the Santa Fe Railway last week opened 
its new less-than-carlot freight terminal 
(picture, above) on Chicago's west side. 
The new freight house is 1,325 ft. long 
by 204 ft. wide, and has six tracks, with 
space to handle 156 freight cars at a 
clip. 

Freight is moved to and from the 
cars by a device called ‘Towveyor, in 
which four-wheel trucks are attached to 
one of several underground chains by 
pins. With the chains underground, 
there’s no need to bridge across the 
tracks or to disconnect the chain every 
time a freight car moves in or out of the 
building. The railroad says this installa- 
tion is the first of its type; it was 
adapted from the standard Towveyor 
system by the Santa Fe’s own engineer- 
ing department in cooperation with Jer- 
vis H. Webb Co., builders of Towveyor. 


Bucking the Line 
COLUMBUS, OHIO-Ohio law 


gives public utilities the right of em: 
nent domain for the construction of 
transmission lines. Last weck the con- 
stitutionality of that law was attacked 
in two suits filed in county court here. 
At issue is the right of Ohio Power Co. 
to string a new 335,000-volt high ten- 
sion line across the northern part of the 
county. 

The men fighting the power line are 
the owners of several large estates, on 
whose land the company wants to erect 
145-ft. towers to carrv the line. In addi- 


tion, the line w the site of a 
planned new city ir and Blendon 
Woods, the latest ldition to the 
metropolitan park So the line 
is also openly opp: the Regional 
Planning Commi the County 
Commissioners, th ypolitan Parks 
Board, and the Ch r of Commerce 

In the first lega nd, last week, 
the court refused umediate order 
to grant the comp right to sur 
vev land owned Herman Engler, 
prominent Columb uritics dealer 
The company had ght an order re 
straining Engler f nterfering with 
its engineering cr Che other suit, 
also filed by the cx iv, seeks to ob 
tain 150-ft:-wide ¢« nts through the 
property of threc s9ominent Co- 
lumbus businessme1 

The compan t line 
uled to run diagon oss the state, 
from Pomeroy Ohio River, to 
Lima, in the stat rthwestern cor 
ner. The compat irguing that, 
since the line is part of the power sup 
ply for the new P Countv atomic 
energy plant, (1) s tails 
and (2) it’s nece rv for the line to be 
built along the plan route 


5 SC hed- 


ire secret, 


Civics and Profits 
SEATTLE-—No 


promotion to mak noney 


one of them does, it’s news 

Earlv in 1950 p of local busi- 
nessmen formed Greater Seattle, Inc. 
Its prime purpose to help prepare 
for Seattle’s centennial, observed this 
vear; it became the ntral group co- 


expects a Civic 
So when 
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ordinating, and often sponsoring, vari- 
ous tourist attractions. 

Last week the sponsors released the 
financial summary of three summers’ 
operations. Over-all result: a surplus of 
receipts over expenditures of $21,255. 
Total receipts since the group was or- 
ganized have come to Rnaktes over 
$1.1-million—roughly one-third from 
contributions and memberships, two- 
thirds from income-producing events. 
Major activity has been the Seattle Sea- 
fair, held each of the past three sum- 
mers. Major moneymaker has been the 
Aqua Follies, a show held in conjunc- 
tion with the Seafair. 

But even more important, the di- 
rectors figure, are the extra visitors who 
have been attracted to Seattle, and have 
spent millions there. So Greater Seattle, 
Inc., is staying in business. 


Too Far Off 
DULUTH-Local _ businessmen’s 


hopes for more defense work got a rude 
jolt last week. John M. Carmody, engi- 
neering consultant to the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, told the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the laws of eco- 
nomics work against the Head of the 
Lakes area. “You are too far off the 
beaten path,”” Carmody said. “You are 
too far from areas of supply and too far 
from markets.” 

He pointed out that some Duluth 
plants Siete received subcontracts from 
prime contractors in other areas, and 
said SDPA would continue to help get 
more subcontracts. But he was very 
discouraging on Duluth’s chances of 
getting any big prime contracts. 


Keeping a Promise 

SALT LAKE CITY-Campaign 
promises to cut taxes have a higher mor- 
tality rate than ducks during hunting 
season. But here’s one duck that lived: 

In the 1948 campaign for the Utah 
governorship, J. Bracken Lee promised 
voters a tax cut if he was elected. Most 
people here allowed that such a cut 
would be nice but doubted that it 
could be done. 

Last week, however, Lee made good 
on his promise. New roperty tax no- 
tices no longer carry the state’s tax of 
$6.60 for every $1,000 assessed valua- 
tion. On the basis of last year’s tax bills, 
elimination of the state tax saves the 
average Utah property owner $1 out of 
every $6 in property taxes. 

The cut was made possible because 
of an increase in revenue from state 
sales taxes and income taxes, more 
money coming in from land grants, and 
a cut in administration costs. 
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If Your PROBLEM Is To 
PUMP SEMI-SOLIDS 


Ask About ... 
VIKING PUMPS 


Solving your problem of pumping 
semi-solids will be a welcome challenge 


to Viking Pump engineers. It may be 
that our staff has previously solved 
pumping problems similar to yours. 
We've solved many tough product-moving problems, 
including such semi-solids as asphalt, greases, inks, or- 
ganic oils, paints, peanut butter, batters and molasses. 


Our Viking Pump staff has a rich fund of experience 
to draw on, extensive experimental facilities and the 
world’s most complete line of rotary pumps to suit every 
pumping job. We invite you to outline your 
problem to us, and for information ask for bulletin 
series 52, , 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS. IOWA 


| Ohio Flectric SERVES THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
examete Hardened-Ground Roll-Threaded Parts 


OHIO ELECTRIC is tooled and equipped for 
production of a wide variety of hardened and ground 
roll-threaded aircraft parts. Large scale production is now 
under way; parts are being delivered to major 
manufacturers of jet engines and accessories. If you have 
a problem requiring experimental or quantity production 
of parts manufactured to “tenths,” consult Ohio first. 


Ohio also makes lifting magnets and controls... 
fractional horsepower, shell and torque motors... 
heavy-duty electric hoists, and nail-making machines. 


A-6361 





CHESTER BLAND 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. PRESIDENT 


5900 MAURICE AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Decisions That Just Wont Wait 


@ With the election over, the Administra- 
tion must deal with major labor problems. 


Biggest of all is what to do about coal raise. 


@ Should it just ditch wage controls? That's 


one alternative. 


Labor problems will keep just so 
long. While the unions and the Ad- 
ministration, as kindred spirits, were 
preoccupied with politics, the cam- 
paign provided a convenient deep-freeze 
for a half-dozen problems. Now, with 
the election over, they will have to be 
faced. 

Some of the problems are as specific 
and as obvious as the one involving 
John L. Lewis’ recessed coal strike. 
Some are as general and as far-reach- 
ing as stabilization itself. In many ways 
all are related. 

They bring up such questions as: 

¢ Should the Administration sus- 
pend wage controls’ immediately? 

¢ Should the Wage Stabilization 
Board now declare a productivity-raise 
policy (under consideration for about a 
year) and thus firm up controls at a 
new and higher plateau? 

¢ Or should WSB go on process- 
ing wage agreements on a case-by-case 
basis—roughly allowing raises sufficient 
to cover cost-of-living increases, plus 5¢ 
additional as an unofficial productivity 
raise, plus a bit more liberal fringe 
benefits? 

Chese are the alternatives that con- 
front President Truman in the final 
days of his Administration. He must 
make up his mind quickly, to avoid a 
new flareup of coal mine walkouts. 

A “ves” answer to either of the first 

two questions would give Lewis the full 
$1.90-a-day raise negotiated for the 
United Mine Workers—instead of just 
the $1.50 which WSB set as the “allow- 
able” limit for a soft-coal raise (BW— 
Nov.152,p144). 
* Coal Strike—A “yes” answer for the 
third question would uphold WSB’s 
$1.50 decision—which gave UMW a 
trifle more than 5¢ over what the union 
had coming as a straight c-of-l raise. 
It also would set off a coal strike, for 
in sending miners back to work two 
weeks ago Lewis did not retreat from 
his position: Labor peace in the mines 
can be had only if miners get their 
full, negotiated $1.90-a-day raise. 

From a_ tactical standpoint Lewis’ 
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@ Or should it raise allowable levels by ap- 
proving productivity increases? 

@ Or should it stick to the old basis by which 
WSB trimmed the miners’ pay hike? That 


would mean a coal strike. 


position is sounder today than when he 
ended the recent week-long walkout. 
He now has an anthracite contract 
which, like that covering bituminous 
workers, specifies a $1.90-a-day wage 
boost. 

The country could take a soft-coal 
strike for one to two months without 
any real hardship; stockpiles provide 
about a 77-day reserve against really 
severe effects of a mine stoppage. An 
anthracite strike would be a lot harder 
on everyone. Stockpiles are, as usual, 
negligible. Hard-coal employers and 
consumers would suffer, along with the 
miners. 

With tieups of indefinite duration 
threatened in both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous industries, it’s a cinch some 
gimmick will be sought—at once—to 
assure miners their full $1.90 raise. 
¢ Railroads—Other labor problems are 
largely in the railroad industry. At least 
two of them are pressing for an early 
solution—the union shop and the pro- 
ductivity-wage issues. 

The demand of 17 non-operating 
unions for a union shop covering more 
than 1-million employees has been in 
the talk stage for over a year. The east- 
erm carriers have given in. The western 
roads have mixed views and have of- 
fered a modified union shop. The 
Southeastern group says “no” with a 
firmness that may mean a fight. The 
Southern Railroad, however, has ac- 
cepted a union shop for one or more 
of the cooperating unions. 

The issue has been through the 
emergency board stage. Last February 
a panel headed by David L. Cole, the 
present director of the Federal Media- 
tion & Conciliation Service, recom- 
mended a full union shop. Now the 
unions are talking of a strike vote. The 
non-op group has not had a major strike 
in 30 vears. 
¢ Productivity—All the railroad unions, 
operating and non-opcrating alike, are 
bearing down hard for a productivity 
increase. Their demand is in the White 
House, a step provided for in their con- 
tracts. Roger L. Putnam, Economic 


Stabilization Administrator, tossed this 
hot potato to the President, after two 
meetings with rail labor leaders. Tru- 
man probably will turn it over to his 
assistant, John R. Steelman. 

The question before Steelman is 
whether the government already has 
a productivity wage policy. A typical 
railroad labor agreement says that, al- 
though the unions will not demand 
changes in rates of pay prior to Oct. 1, 
1953, “if government wage stabilization 
policy permits so-called annual improve- 
ment wage increases, the parties may 
meet with the President of the United 
States, or such other person as he may 
designate. .. . 

“If the parties are unable to agree at 
such conferences whether or not further 
wage adjustments are justified they shall 
ask the President of the United States 
to appoint a referee. ~ 

In the union’s view, “the evidence 
that improvement factor wage increases 
have been permitted is overwhelming. 
The policy that has been applied, al- 
though not incorporated in a general 
regulation, is that such increases are 
permissible.” 

The rail unions’ appeal to the WSB 
and to Putnam listed several hundred 
cases in which improvement (produc- 
tivitv) factor increases had been allowed. 
e Machinists—In another field, AFL’s 
International Assn. of Machinists is 
spearheading a new movement for 
greater fringe benefits for railroad 
workers under IAM contracts. The Ma- 
chinists want seven paid holidavs; in- 
creased premium pay for work per- 
formed on holidays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays; 15 days of paid sick leave a 
year, accumulative up to 60 davs; jury 
pav at full pay for all time lost from 
work; and severance pay. The Ma- 
chinists contend that “‘most’”’ of these 
fringe benefits have long since been 
won by IAM members in other in- 
dustries. 

Rail disputes of lesser importance in- 
volve the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, which wants a 
“stabilized employment” plan to meet 
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Cut yourself 
a slice of 
PRODUCTION 
in 
CHEMICALAND Z::: 
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@ You’re UNDERWRITING YOUR 
FUTURE when you join the trek to the 
Valley of the Ohio. In this resource-rich 
“American Ruhr’’, plant after plant right 
now is in operation with an eye to the 
rapidly expanding civilian markets, and 
high defense needs. Here the chemical 
industry and allied utilities and industries, 
in a decade has invested $750,000,000— 
overwhelming proof that here is found 
the economic atmosphere so vital to prof- 
itable production. 


Benefits are many: Fast, convenient 
Baltimore & Ohio TRANSPORTATION 
to vital markets; labor aplenty—young, 
loyal and steady; vast reserves of BITU- 
MINOUS COAL, NATURAL GAS, and 
OIL; POWER plants rated at 2 million 


LOuIsvile 


kilowatts; SALT and BRINE deposits 
among America’s best; a remarkable 
supply of ground and surface WATER; 
and—some good SITES. 


Many a plant now is enjoying its “‘slice 
of production” on a site recommended by 
our Industrial Development Staff. They 
can help you, too. They’ll gladly prepare 
a plant-location study tailored to fit your 
specific needs. No cost! No talk! Just ask 
our man! 


Write or phone B&O Industrial Development 
offices at: 
New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—hetter! 








TRANE AIR 


Chicago pushbutton electric range 


CONDITIONING 


SERVES EVERYWHERE 


apeetats for pean workers at Hotpoint’s 
actory broug 


t management in touch with a 


TRANE Office. Result: this huge plant got TRANE equipment throughout. 


iy lif=m conditions dir 


to warm a Hotpoint assembly line 
or cool a Penn Fruit super market 


When problemsof temperatureslow 
up production, or affect the efficiency 
of workers, alert management calls 
upon TRANE’s product know-how. 
TRANE heating equipment serves a 
thousand comfort needs, and its air 
conditioning installations create the 
essential climates of business and in- 
dustry all over America. 

TRANE’s great range of products 


for heating, cooling, and ventilating 
is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U.S. They will 
gladly work with you or with your 
consultants. Meanwhile, the booklet, 
““Temperatures by TRANE, offers val- 
uable suggestions that may intrigue 
you. Please have your secretary write 
us for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Housewives who shop at the Penn Fruit Com 


ny’s super market in downtown 


Philadelphia, enjoy one of the world’s most comfortable indoor climates. Conditions 
are kept “just right” all year around by TRANE equipment. 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL IN STEEL FORGINGS 
Giant Discs to Aid Study of Supersonic Flight 


The steel disc on the trailer truck, like 
a coin from Brobdingnag, is some- 
thing special in steel forgings. It meas- 
ures 18 feet across and weighs 48 tons. 
It is one of eleven discs we are making 
here at Bethlehem Steel for something 
equally special—a wind tunnel to 
help aviation engineers study super- 
sonic flight. 

This forging is so big it couldn’t be 
shipped by rail. So it is being moved 
on the highway, with a police escort 
moving on ahead of it to clear a path. 
It is on its way from our plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., where our forging people 
turned it out, to Philadelphia, where 
it will be shipped by boat to Newport 
News, Va., for further machining. 


From there it will go by water to the 
Pacific Coast. Final destination is the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, in 
California, where the wind tunnel is 
being built for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

The eleven Bethlehem forged discs 
will be the principal moving parts in 
the larger of two compressors that the 
designers say will create enough pres- 
sure to drive a blast of air through the 
wind tunnel’s 8-foot-diameter throat 
at speeds of 2000 miles an hour and 


better. Models can be tested at speeds 


several times the speed of sound. 

Power to whip up this torrent of air 
comes from four electric motors total- 
ing 180,000 horsepower, which the 
designers point out is the most horse- 
power that has ever been harnessed 
to a single shaft. 

NACA engineers are counting on 
this supersonic wind tunnel to help 
them learn more about flight at speeds 
faster than the speed of sound. They 
expect that it will have a powerful in- 
fluence on future designs of supersonic 
fighter planes and guided missiles. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Ideal Xmas Gift! 


Portable 
SEALED-BEAM HAND 


SPOT LIGHT | 


Plugs Into Auto a Lighter! 


| Ideal Gift For 
Employees, 

| Customers, 

| Suppliers, 

| Friends! 


| © Sturdy, 
| weight, 

construction . 
| Beautifully 
| tinished! 


light- 
ie-cast 





@ Ample cord for 

all uses .. . reaches 
any part of car! SUBSTANTIAL 
LIST DISCOUNTS TO 


VOLUME 
i 95 PURCHASERS! 
Silvertoid 
Sample shipped open ac- 
count at volume discount 
| | $8.95 Pn" 


when ordered on com- 
pany letterhead. 
ESSEX CORP. 
427 ENGINEERS BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Appliance Service Man 
Says Experience Proves KLIXON 
Protectors Prevent Motor Burnouts 


PITTSBURGH, PA.: J. F. Gaus, President of Gaus 
& Casey, Inc., authorized factory representative on 
many appliances, puts his confidence in KLIXON 
Protectors. 


“Our eleven year experience servicing motor-driven 
sppliaaces has given us a lot of confidence in the 

lixon inherent overheat motor protector. We feel 
it definitely prevents motor burnouts. 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Manual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


KLixo SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. Sins 8 Creek Ge. 
FOREST b+ 
a 1 Arrssono. ASS. 
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LABOR EXECUTIVE Sayen has ended one-man rule of David Behncke. 


It’s @.ce 


New Leader, New Look for Pilots 


After long court tangle, fight to head ALPA appears 
ended. Now, changes in union are ahead. 


After 18 months of brawling, the 
Air Line Pilots Assn. (AFL) is at last 
down to one president—Clarence N. 
Sayen, who at 33 is perhaps the young- 
est head of any major union. 

Sayen (pronounced sane) won un- 
disputed Igadership of the pilots’ union 
when the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals ruled recently that the union’s 
executive board was within its rights 
when it ousted David L. Behncke— 
founder, and for nearly 20 years presi- 
dent of the union. 

Sayen’s grip on the top ALPA job 
tightened two weeks ago when con- 
vention delegates formally elected him 
to a two-vear term as president. 

While Behncke is plotting new moves 
in his die-hard fight against Sayen, it is 
unlikely that le will succeed in up- 
setting the convention decision. From 
a practical standpoint, Sayen is in. 
¢ Smooth Sailing—For ALPA, this 
means an end to uncertainty and a 
quick return to internal _ stability. 
Policies can now be formulated. Con- 
tracts can be negotiated. The ad- 
ministrative machinery of the 7,771- 
member union can be tuned up to 
new—and badly needed—efficiency. 

The series of developments over the 
past few wecks are hardly less impor- 
tant for the nation’s 40 major air lines 
and the people who depend on them. 


Strife in ALPA ‘threatened to split 
the union apart. A new group, the 
Air Transport Pilots Assn., was or- 
ganized by anti-Behncke forces as a 
safeguard against Behncke victory. 
Headed by Saven, it would have fought, 
air line by air line, to take awav ALPA’s 
members and contracts. Planes and the 
flying public would have been grounded. 
Now that won't happen. 

¢ Background—Behncke organized the 
ALPA in 1931. An ex-army pilot and 
barnstormer, he was then flying for 
United Air Lines. Stronghanded from 
the start, Behncke led ALPA through 
a strike over threatened pay cuts in 
1932. A year later, he warned that a 
national ticup of pilots would be called 
if employers cut pay 

He got pilots’ reduced from 
about 140 a month to 85, pay pushed 
up from $250 a month to present high 
levels—averaging around $1,000 a 
month. He pressed constantly for 
tighter safety regulations. 

Nobody in ALPA belittles Behncke’s 
contribution to the union. When, in 
1951, ALPA’s 217-man executive board 
voted to “retire” Behncke, it admitted 
the union’s lasting debt to him; the 
board voted him a $15,000 a year salary 
for the rest of his life. 

The complaint brought up then was 
that Behncke had come, through years 


hours 
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weo 4360 


From coal to 
color— 


Thots Basic! 


Try AND NAME a product that requires a 


‘higher degree of quality control than dyestuffs! 


They must meet color specifications right on 
the line, remain fast to light, laundering and 
wear, and apply uniformly to all types of fibers, 

As a basic producer of coal chemicals, in- 


cluding important intermediates from which 


a great many dyes are made, we’re in a posi- 
tion to provide this precise control and main- 
tain the high quality and purity of Pittsburgh 
Dyestuffs from coal to finished colors. 

This unique basic position—which offers 
definite advantages to buyers of Pittsburgh 
agricultural chemicals, plasticizers, protective 
coatings and the products of our other inte- 
grated divisions—will soon be helping the 
nation’s textile industry to produce tomorrow’s 
brighter and better materials. 








COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ©* FINE CHEMICALS ® PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 





DO ALL 
FLOOR JOBS 


Steel Wooling Buffing 
Polishing Scrubbing 
Disc Sanding 


One machine does ALL! This efficient 
American saves time and labor, cuts costs 
... increases the life of floors! Big power 
for scrubbing or polishifg asphalt or 
rubber tile, terrazzo and all types of floors 
. + removing gummy, sticky accumula- 
tions ... sanding operations... steel wool 
operations, dry cleaning .. . and buffing or 
burnishing. All popular sizes. Also—you 
can reduce maintenance and cleaning costs 
on any floor with American cleaners, 
seals, finishes and waxes. Your nearby 
American distributor will be glad to help 
~ you with floor service problems. 

Write ... The American Floor 

Surfacing Machine Co., 551 

S.St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 

NEW ...Low Cost! 

A.L.M. 13 Floor Maintenance 

Machine . . . low cost, efficient 

for scrubbing, polishing, steel 

wooling, disc sanding, buff- 

ing all floors. 13” brush 

spread. Easy portability. 

G.E. heavy duty motor, 


G9 Years of Leadershi~e 


AMERICAN 
FLOOR MACHINES 
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of one-man administration of union 
affairs, to regard ALPA as his personal 
organization: His “dictatorial methods” 
gave members little voice in the union. 
e Court Fight—Behncke’s foes, who 
had first spoken up in unsuccessfully 
opposing his reelection in 1948, said 
members were “‘tired of Behncke’s high- 
handed methods” of handling every- 
thing personally, and in just the way 
he wanted things done. 

They cited the case of ALPA’s new 
building in Chicago; authorized by the 
union at a total $500,000 cost, it was 
actually coming close to double that 
amount because Behncke had made 200 
on-site changes 

Behncke scoffed at the charges. He 
challenged the ouster order in court. 
That set off a legal fight which had 
cost the union more-than $200,000 at 
the time of the recent court decision. 

During the court fght, Behncke won 
a court order restoring him temporarily 
to the union presidency. Angered 
pilots of Northwest Airlines notified the 
National (Railway) Mediation Boards, 
which handles air line cases, that “we 
feel that we no longer have representa 
tion” through ALPA; thev threatened 
a strike. Other grouns filed strike no- 
tices against other m2jor air lines. 

The Air Transport Pilots Assn. ap- 
peared on a standby basis. Behncke 
notified employers that he (as ALPA) 
would resist any effort to switch con 
tracts to another union. The implica- 
tions gave air lines a bad case of the 
jitters. Nothing came of strike and 
contract-fight threats. Behncke lost his 
long fight. 


¢ What Next?—Now, the prospect is 
for ALPA to shape up as an entirely 
different kind of union—different from 
what it was under Behncke, different, 
too, from most other unions. 
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Checking on Non-Communist Oaths 


There are indications that things will get hot for pro- 
Communist union leaders who have sworn they aren't. 


Union leaders suspected of harboring 

strong leftwing sympathies may soon 
find the climate getting hotter. For 
five years, their non-Communist oaths 
required under the Taft-Hartley law 
have gone unchallenged. Now, appar- 
ently, something is going to be done 
about tongue-in-cheek afhdavits. 
e The Law—Under Taft-Hartley, offi- 
cers of unions that want to do business 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board must swear they aren’t Com- 
munists, and that they are neither 
affiliated with nor supporters of “‘any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches 
the overthrow of the . . . government 
by force or by illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” 

Most union officials have sworn to 
that honestly; some haven’t. Up to 
now, the pro-Communist leaders haven’t 
been molested. NLRB said it couldn’t 
look behind the signatures on affidavits 
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Why Burn Down Your House for Roast Pig? 


while Ho-ti the swineherd gathered mast for his hogs, 


is ancient China, men ate meat raw. But one day, 
his stupid son Bo-bo, playing with fire, burned down 


their straw hut. Bo-bo sniffed the odor of burnt pig. 
He touched one to see if it was still alive, scorched his 
fingers, put them in his mouth and was amazed at the 
delicious taste. Father came home and caught his son 
devouring a pig. Ho-ti tried one, too, found it intoxicat- 
ingly sweet and satisfying. 


Thereafter, neighbors observed feverish building of 
new straw huts at Ho-ti’s, followed always by conflagra- 
tions. The secret leaked and fires became widespread. 
In a few weeks even his Lordship’s town house was on 
fire. Finally, straw for hut building disappeared from 
the market and young pigs could not be had for love or 
money. At last, after many generations, a wise man arose 


who said that a pig could be roasted without burning 
down an entire house. 


Thousands of years later, we Americans feast delir- 
iously on “roast pig.” Accompanying our delights are 
fires of inflation, which can destroy our values just as 
certainly as the roasting of Ho-ti’s pigs consumed his 
earthly possessions. But surely we need not await the 
coming of a sage to tell us not to burn down our houses 
to enjoy the delights of roast pig! 


Let us unite to stop the ruinous flames of inflation. 
Curb wasteful and unnecessary government spending. 
Balance our Federal budget. Control our national debt 
and reduce taxes. Only in this sane way can we produce 
more straw and enjoy our houses, raise more pigs and 
eat them, too. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS 


HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 


- SHEETS - PLATES. 





When You Think of 
the LAST WORD in 


EQUIPMENT it’s 
NATIONAL van unes, inc. 


Who Has It 


e RAIN-PROOF e¢ DUST-PROOF 


The ultimate in moving is at your serv- 
ice. This equipment warrants the praise 
of so many of our satisfied customers. 


YES SIR ... for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest National 
office or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 
WADE AGENCY ORGay, 
anno" AT 


NEW YORK 


WATIONAL VAN LINES : 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


— DALLAS 


Exec. Offices: 2431 Irving Park Road, Chicago, ti. 


i 
<3 i) A 
SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Is any building truly “FIRE-PROOF”? 


No type of building is actually 
more “fire-proof” than a furnace. 
Consider, then, what happens to 
flammable contents when ignited 
in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building ... by installing 
GLose Automatic Sprinklers, now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO . .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty ail principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








Valenti, business agent of a UPW lo- 
cal, was convicted of falsely swearing 
he was not a Communist in October, 
1949 (BW—Nov.3’51,p36). Mrs. Sylvia 
Neff, also an officer in the local, had al- 
ready been convicted on a similar 
charge, and is appealing. Both face up 
to ten years in jail and $20,000 fines. 


In denying them bail, a federal judge 
described them as “dangerous to the 
security of the natior 

Although the United Packinghouse 
Workers is involved in both Detroit 
and Camden cases, it is not classified as 
a leftwing union; it’s firmly anti-Com- 
munist at the top. 


Workers Can Kill a Union Shop... 


. . . by voting to eliminate it any time during the life of 


a contract, NLRB decides. 


A union-shop clause in a labor con- 
tract is good only so long as the em- 
ployees do not vote to eliminate it. It 
is not automatically binding for the 
duration of the contract. 

This new interpretation of Taft- 
Hartley restrictions on union-shop con- 
tracts has just been handed down by the 
National Labor Relations Board. It is 
bound to come up in discussion of re- 
vision of the labor law by Congress next 
year. 
¢ Conditional—The decision, by a 3-2 
vote, establishes an extremely significant 
precedent: 

lhe right of a union to sign a union- 
shop contract under Taft-Hartley is only 
conditional, and subject to revocation 
at any time by a vote of the employees. 
Ordinarily, all contract provisions must 
apply for the whole term of the con- 
tract. 

In this case, NLRB granted a union- 
shop decertification election requested 
by a group of employees in a Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. bakery in 
New York City. The board rejected the 
argument of A&P and the AFL Bakery 
Workers’ Union that their two-vear 
contract covering these workers does not 
expire until next vear, that the union- 
shop clause should stand until that 
time. 

The dispute centered on the inter- 
pretation of 1951 amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law. Until last vear, the 
law provided that unions had to get ap- 
proval of a majority of employees in an 
NLRB election before negotiating 
vnion-security clauses. Voting results 
over a four-vear period showed that such 
an authorization was automatic in a vast 
majority of cases. So Congress in 195] 
climinated the expensive, seemingly 
pointless election procedure, but re- 
tained a provision permitting employees 
to withdraw their approval—in effect, to 
get out of a union shop through an 
NLRB election. 
¢ Argument—Taft-Hartley does not spe- 
cifically define what effect a vote with- 
drawing authorization has on an exist- 
ing union-security agreement. So A&P 
and the union contended before NLRB 
that even if a two-year contract did not 
bar the decertification poll, the results 


should not take effect until the contract 
expired. 

But the board majority held that a 
vote to withdraw authorization imme- 
diately relieves employees of the obli- 
gations imposed by a union-sccurity 
agreement. 


IUE Settles 
On GE's Terms 


Union of Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO) has dropped its 
wage fight against General Electric Co. 
-but it isn’t happy about it 

Left out on a limb—the only major 

union that hadn’t signed with GE (BW 
—Oct.4'52,p156), TUE capitulated. It 
settled with GE | eck (BW—Nov.1 
’52,p36) on basically the same terms 
offered by the com as far back as 
Aug. 13, and since then written into 
contracts between GE and 78 other 
unions—including [UE’s bitter rival, the 
United Electrical Workers (ex-CIO). 
e Short of Goal—IUE had to give up 
its demands for a larger wage increase 
than UE got, and for more liberal holi- 
day and pension benefits. But it 
warned: The union will renew its efforts 
to get substantial we concessions 
when the present ntract reopens on 
wages next March. The agreement 
runs to Sept. 15, 1953 

GE originally offered all its unions 
a 5.65% raise—of which 3.15% repre- 
sented an offset increased living 
costs between the date of GE’s last 
settlement and Aug. 15. According to 
GE, 20 unions accepted the raise, got 
increases ranging from 74¢ and 13¢, 
retroactive to Aug. 15 

When UE and the bulk of GE’s 
smaller unions signed up, living costs 
(reflected by a Sept. 15 index) were off 
slightly. UE and the others got only a 
5.16% raise, which was retroactive to 
Sept. 15. 

GE gave IUE a choice of the 5.16% 
or of waiting on either Oct. 15 or Nov. 
15 index figures for determining the 
exact raise, to be retroactive to Oct. 15. 
IUE chose the N 15 index—due in 
December. 


The Internatio1 
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In recent years the products of many 
industries have been bought rather than 
sold. Once again—however—an increas- 
ing number of companies are facing a 
gradual and often times imperceptible 
shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 
For remember, America’s productive 
capacity has practically doubled over 
the past decade. 


What does this mean? It means com- 
petition will be a lot keener, and man- 
agement must not only make plans for 
long-range production but for long-range 
selling. Buying resistances must be over- 
come. Company acceptance must be 
maintained. Markets must bedeveloped 


and expanded. These objectives can 
only be accomplished with advance 
planning. And the time to start is now. 


MAKE SURE that the companies in 
which you have a financial interest 
or responsibility are alert to their 
future sales requirements. And, if 
the company sells to industrial mar- 
kets, check to see that their plans 
provide for an immediate and ade- 
quate advertising campaign in busi- 
ness magazines. 

Only advance planning—and immedi- 
ate action—will assure a continuing 
share of the profit potential in our ex- 
panding economy. 


A recently published McGraw-Hill booklet, “‘How to Market Your 
Output Under Today’s Conditions,” contains a wealth of useful in- 
formation on planning sales and advertising objectives. For use with 
the booklet, we have a “‘Planning Guide for Future Sales.”” Both the 
booklet and the form are available without cost or obligation. For your 
free copy, address your request to Company Promotion Department, 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


®@EADQUARTERS FoR 


(HerFoOoRMATICR 





A wcuor FENCE protects your plant 
completely, day and night! Trespassers, 
thieves, and other trouble-makers can’t 
get in! Anchor lets you make full use of 
outdoor storage space... helps you con- 
trol plant traffic more efficiently! 

And, Anchor gives you long-lasti: 
protection. Deep-Driven Anchors hold 
the fence erect, in any soil or weather. 
“Squar-Form” corner posts a square 
frame gates are other exclusive features 
that make Anchor Fence your best buy! 
FOR FREE CATALOG, write: ANcHoR Post 
Propucts, Inc., Fence Div., 6675 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 





TRIAL 
OFFER 
to 
PLANTS 


use FLOOR PATCH 
Sets Instantly! 


Repair broken concrete floors without tying up plant 
traffic. Use durable INSTANT-USE—a tough, plastic 
materia! which takes traffic immediately. ideal for 
repairing cracks, holes, ruts. Bonds tight to old con- 
crete . . . right up to a feather edge. 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 


Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 
rut—tamp—and your floor is restored to 
solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Special 
Piasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy to 
scoop out of container . . . easy to level... 
easy to tamp. Used indoors or out. Im- 
mediate shipment 

Get FREE HANDBOOK & TRIAL OFFER 


FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities 
3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Please send complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and 
HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 
no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 
Company letterhead). 

Name 

Compony 

Address 








Severance Pay ... 


... demand set by UAW 
for aircraft industry would 
cushion post-defense cutback. 
It's due to come up in 1953. 


CIO’s United Auto Workers has a 
new demand in the works for aircraft 
makers. It’s an elaborate system of 
severance pay aimed at reducing the 
hardships to workers stemming from 
the industry’s customary feast-or-famine 
operation. 

The union figures that its severance- 

pay program will provide a cushion for 
aircraft workers against sharp drops in 
employment that come after a defense 
or war boom. The plan came out of a 
recent meeting in Chicago of UAW’s 
aircraft department at which future 
bargaining objectives were laid out for 
UAW -contract plants. 
e Auto-Plane Parallel—Besides _ sever- 
ance pay, plans were outlined for a 
drive for full company-paid health-and- 
welfare insurance. And the union’s air- 
craft wage goal of auto rates for plane 
workers on an industrywide basis was 
restated in stronger terms, because 
UAW thinks it has some new ammuni- 
tion to back up its claims. 

An arbitration award in the North 
American Aviation, Inc., case earlier 
this year held that there was enough 
similarity between cars and planes to 
justify a wage relationship between 
them, and that the pattern of wage 
movements “in the entire airframe in- 
dustry” was a factor in the decision. 
This doesn’t exactly say that auto and 
aircraft workers all over the country 
ought to get the same wages, but it’s 
close enough for the union. 
¢ The Terms—The severance pay plan 
would work this way: A worker would 
get $150 for every year of service, with 
a maximum of $1,500 when he is job- 
less because of an indefinite layoff or 
shutdown that lasts for six months or 
more. The union also wants benefits 
to be paid to an employee who quits, 
is discharged, or dies. 

If an employee stays on the job after 
he is eligible for maximum severance 
pay, then the plan provides that the 
company should build up monthly 
annuities to begin when he reaches age 
65. Amount of payments would be 
$2.20 a month for each vear of service 
with a maximum of $66 to be paid 
monthly on retirement as a form of 

nsion. 

So far Bell Aircraft Co. is the only 
UAW company that pays for the whole 
health-insurance package. The union 
figures it costs Bell 64¢ an hour for 
the plan but for other companies the 
cost would now run about 10¢. 


The earliest that UAW can spring 
its new demands at a bargaining table 
is next February, when the Douglas 
Aircraft Corp. contract reopens on 
wages. Bell Aircraft has a reopening in 
the spring. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Ogden W. Fields, onetime head of the 
National Labor Relations Board Em- 
ployees Union (BW—Nov.1’47,p82), is 
NLRB’s new secretary. He 
succeeds Louis R. Becker, who resigned 
to enter private law practice in Wash- 
ington. Fields quit the union (which 
NLRB’s general counsel refused to ree 
ognize) when he took a “management” 
job with the board, as assistant execu- 
tive secretary, in 19458 
+. 

A. 5% raise (averaging 8¢ an hour) will 
show up in pay envelopes of 27,000 
AFL pottery workers on their last pay- 
day before’ Christmas. The U.S. Pot- 
ters Assn., which represents makers of 
about 80% of the nation’s dinnerware, 
negotiated the raise with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Operating Pot- 
ters. 


executive 


° 
Three-year contract negotiated by CIO’s 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers for 
3,200 employees of the K 25 atomic- 
energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., pro- 
vides for 10¢ hourly raises. The increase, 
given to avert a threatened strike, has 
been extended to another 3,500 em- 
ployees of two Oak Ridge plants under 
three-vear AFL contracts. 

° ; 
Runoff victory for United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) over International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL) at Pratt & Whitney’s 
new North Haven (Conn.) engine plant 
is highly important for UAW. It gives 
UAW a toehold in Pratt & Whitney, 
before this under IAM contracts only, 
and strengthens CIO’s position in the 
aircraft industry. The vote: 935 to 872, 
was not enough to give UAW a real 
sense of lasting security. 

a 
A 4% raise is the pattern for the foot- 
wear industry with 220,000 employees. 
International Shoe Co., which normally 
takes the lead in the industrv, settled at 
that figure with AFL and CIO unions 
representing its 21,000 workers. 

3 
Personnel shortages “in many areas” led 
Prudential Insurance Co. to extend its 
clerical work week from 35 to 374 hours 
in offices throughout the country, Pru- 
dential announced last week. The com- 
pany raised pay 10% to compensate for 
the extra hours. 

2 
A “package” raise of about 14¢ an hour 
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From time card to travel ticket 


Every angle completely covered . . . but one! When fire 
strikes during the night your skilled labor may go in the 
morning. The fully experienced Joes, Bills and Toms 
can’t stand the financial strain of waiting . . . their 
time cards can become travel tickets to new jobs, 
while you're struggling to replace the ravages of fire. 


The threat of losing your skilled labor due to an unexpected 
fire tragedy can be fully eliminated. With C-O-TWO Smoke 
or Heat Fire Detecting Systems plus C-O-TWO High 
Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Systems your plant can have fast, positive, 
round-the-clock fire watchman service simultaneously at 
each fire hazard point. 

At locations where a deep-seated, smoldering internal 
fire as well as a fast burning external fire might occur, the 
smoke detector of a C-O-TWO Smoke Fire Detecting Sys- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Ory Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





tem, based on an exclusive operating principle, automati- 
cally detects the first trace of smoke, smoldering or fire. 

For locations where excessive heat or combustion might 
cause a flash fire, the heat detectors of a C-O-TWO Heat 
Fire Detecting System automatically sound a warning at 
the first flash of fire. 

Then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging carbon 
dioxide is instantly released from either a C-O-TWO High 
Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing System into the threatened area. The fire is out 
in seconds with little if any interruption to operations and 
the carbon dioxide disappears without a trace... one of the 
safest fire extinguishing agents known... harmless to equip- 
ment, materials and finishes. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS . . . INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today . . . 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





WHAT! MAKING 
AVIATION HISTORY ? 


Not as spectacularly as the Wright Broth- 
ers, La Coste, or Lindbergh, but Cameron 
has helped make aviation history, too. When 
the need for aviation gasoline became criti- 
cal during the war, and again in the last 
year or two, alkylation units sprang up al- 
most overnight. With them came the need 
for valves to handle the corrosive catalysts 
—hydrofluoric and sulfuric acid. The Cam- 
eron Non-Lubricated Lift-Plug Valve was 
designed specifically for that service. Test 
installations quickly proved that the lift- 
turn-reseat principle of this valve, which 
requires no lubricant, together with its sep- 
arate, renewable seat which permits any de- 
sired trim to resist corrosion, was ideal for 
alkylation service. The advantages of this 
remarkable valve have since been recognized 
by all divisions of the petroleum, chemical, 
and process industries. 

Why not profit by this years ahead design 
in your operations? 


Unique lift-plug 
actuator lifts, turns 
and seats plug ip 

a-turn of 
operating lever 


Replaceable seat 
permits any 
desired trim 

simplifies repairs 

without removing 
valve from 
service 


INCORPORATED 


Cc. L. W., Inc., P. O. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 
Export: 7912 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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—iacting a 4¢ hourly increase and a 
company-financed pension plan—is the 
basis of a new two-year contract between 
Armour & Co. and United Packing- 
house Workers (CIO). The agreement, 
covering 30,000 Armour workers, may 
set a pattern for the industry. ‘ 
e 
Workers can quit the union they’ve 
selected as bargaining agent any time be- 


fore a contract is signed, a Philadelphia 
federal court ruled two weeks ago. It 
O.K.’d withdrawal of 38 employees of 
Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. from 
the International Assn. of Machinists 
(AFL), because IAM hadn’t negotiated 
a contract with Globe 11 months after 
it won certification. Earlier, NLRB 
barred the group’s leaving IAM until a 
year was up. 


tied 


CHIROPODIST «alled in by an Atlanta mill has found over five years that . . . 


Fewer Aches Mean More Efficiency 


Five years ago, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills in Atlanta, Ga., decided that a 
good pair of feet is as important to 
workers as a good pair of hands. It 
set up a foot clinic to cope with corns, 
callouses, bunions, and other foot ills 
(BW—May6'48,p26). Today, the foot 
clinic is as important to Fulton’s 2,000 
employees as any other part of its broad 
health program. 

The company started the foot clinic 
with a $3,000 shoestring on an experi- 
mental basis in 1947—to see if better 
foot health, and less fatigue, would re- 
duce absenteeism. It did, by a whop- 
ping 12%, and has continued since to 
keep workers physically fit and on the 
job. . 
¢ Open Daily—Currently, Fulton’s foot 
clinic is open Monday through Friday, 
two hours every morning and afternoon. 
An Atlanta chiropodist, Dr. L. L. 
Henry, is custodian of the 2,000 pairs 


services don’t 
1 cent. 

rker complaint, 

igue “aching feet” 

hose work keeps 
hours a day. 

ires the late shift 

1 course of home 

ndation of a dif 

Chat was what 

picture, above 

\ pressman, on 

24 rs, he said his 

lidwav through a 


of employee feet. His 
cost Fulton employ: 

Most common 
says Dr. Henry, is a 
ailment by thos 
them standing cig 

Dr. Henry usual 
tatigue with foot pad 
care, and a recomm 
ferent type of sho 
brought J. W. Whitt 
into the clinic recent 
Fulton’s pavroll 
feet began hurting 
shift. 

“I'd feel awful over. I could 
hardly do my work,”” Whitten said. 

Dr. Henry treated the workman’s 
feet, provided pads, and prescribed a 
course of home care for the sore feet 
and a switch to a different type of shoe. 
Now Whitten’s almost no 
trouble from late-shift fatigue. 


having 
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Even in paints 
LATEX means RUBBER 


SHEDS WATER _ latex paints have withstood more 
tnan one million soap-and-water scrubbings! 


RESISTS STAINS, GREASE, CHEMICALS 
latex paints have built-in resistance 
to ordinary paint-staining materials 


because they’re made with rubber. water. 


With today’s ultra-modern latex paints, 
you get all these advantages. The paint 
acts like rubber—protects like rubber— 
because it’s made from the same products 
used to make synthetic rubber. And first 
choice of paint manufacturers every- 
where is PLIOLITE 160 latex—another 


ODOR FREE—NONFLAMMABLE— 
latex paints contain no solvents. 
Brushes can be easily cleaned with ease 


TAKES ROUGH TREATMENT latex paints withstand 
scratches, abrasion, marring and washing. 


EASY TO APPLY — latex paints 
apply rapidly with the greatest of 
dry quickly with no lap or 
brush marks. 


product of Goodyear, “The Greatest Name 
in Rubber.” Write for details to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. F-1, 
Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAI 


he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








lf you can’t do everything yourself- 
See if we can help 


Our booklet tells more about how we can assist on DEVELOPMENT, MANUFACTURING and PACKAGING 





HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Please send \rterature checked below: 
[_] “How Emhart Can Help” 
{_] “Batch Charging Systems” 
[] “tebe Loaders” 
O Annealing and Decorating Lehrs” 
C Glass Making Equipment and 
Services 

NAME -_ 

We ceenennssens 

COMPANY ___ 

ADDRESS. 





CITY & STATE__ 


CONTROLLED 
RAW MATERIAL FEEDING 


A critical problem in many industries. Solved 
in the glass industry by the use of Hartford- 
Empire Batch Charging Systems, operating 
under the “supervision” of manual, semi- 
automatic or automatic glass furnace level 
measurement and control devices. This divi- 
sion brings to Emhart’s fund of know-how 
long experience in designing, building and 
servicing complete production systems for a 
major industry. 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 





STANDARD-KNAPP 
PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below 
C) How Emhart Can Help” 
Bottle and Can Packers” 
Carton and Bag Packers” 
Labelers” 
] Givers and Sealers” 
] “Automatic Cartoning Units” 


] “Palletizers and De-palletizers” 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 
ADODRESS__ 
CITY & STATE___ 





FAST, EFFORTLESS HANDLING 


New machine re cans from process 
lines and pallet nechanically at 
high speed A tion unit de pallet- 
izes cans and | them back into pro- 
duction flow for labeling and/or packing 
into shipping « Standard-Knapp has 
a full line of automatic packaging and 
handling equipm« for industry. 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 














SQUEEZE...OUT COMES “DISTILLED” WATER 


A squeeze of the Plaxpak polyethylene bottle sends 
tap water percolating through demineralizing powder 
(also in Plaxpak bottle). Out comes chemically pure 
water in a controlled stream. Here is another example 
of how this unbreakable, lightweight and squeezable 
container is making products easier to use in the home 
and in industry. 


PLAX CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Emhart Mtg. Co. 
WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PLAX CORPORATION 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
Please send literature checked below: 
[] “How Emhart Can Help” 
[_] “Plaxpak Polyethylene Bottles” 
[L] “Fabricating of Polystyrene” 
[_] “Plastics for industrial Use” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





ADORESS. 





CITY & STATE 





PARTS ASSEMBLY MECHANIZED 


On this machine are performed all the 
operations involved in manufacturing 
small batteries. It consists of a V & O 
Power Press and a V & O Dial Feed. 
Dial Feeds provide a mechanical means 
of handling successive assembly opera- 
tions automatically or semi-automatically. 
They are, in effect, compact assembly 
lines built around a power press. V & O 
is equipped to design and build such 
tools to your requirements. 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
400 Union Turnpike, HUDSON, NEW YORK 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Please send literature checked below: 
() “How Emhart can Help” 
“Inclinable Open Back Presses” 
“Punch Press Feeders” 
“High Speed Notchers” 
“Horning and Wiring Presses” 
“Roll and Dial Feeds” 


NAME 
TITLE 








COMPANY. 
ADORESS. 
CITY & STATE 











AUTOMATION IN METAL STAMPING 


Unique design of the Henry & Wright Dieing 
Machine has made it practical to combine tricky 
metal stamping operations into one progressive pro- 
duction sequence. Result: operations which pre- 
viously had to be performed on several presses are 
now accomplished quickly and continuously on 
one Dieing Machine. Reward: time and manpower 
saved, tool life increased. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
510 Windsor Street, HARTFORD 5, CONN, 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below: 
Oo “How Emnart Can Help” 
OD “Dieing Machines Catalog 


oO “Examples of Progressive Dieing” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





AOORESS_____ 


CITY 6 Stave. 








OUR BOOKLET, “HOW EMHART CAN HELP” is production skills here—clearly shows the unique 


available from any of the ber comp combination of experience and know-how that 


It demonstrates the design, development, and you can put to use, no matter what you make. 








They’re rolling up the score in the “Copper Bowl” 


It looks like a stadium for giants. Its “seats” That’s a “score” Kennecott is proud of. And 
are 65 feet wide, 70 feet high. It stretches a it means a lot to a nation that depends so 
mile and a half across. It is the largest open-pit greatly on copper for industry and for defense. 
copper mine in the world — the Kennecott 

Utah Mine. 


And in this “Copper Bowl” a team of drill- 
ers, dynamiters, shovel operators, locomotive enmmecott 
engineers and other workers all pull togeth 
engineers and ¢ orkers all pull together COPPER CORPORATION 


to get out the ore. 


Together they produce about thirty percent Fubcteating Suteidincies: 
CHASE BRASS AND COPPER CO. 


of all the copper mined in the United States — KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 
more than one-half billion pounds a year. 
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No American President has carried such a heavy burden of ‘world 
leadership as now falls on Eisenhower's shoulders. 

Even as recently as 1948 the U.S. role in the world hadn’t assumed 
its present staggering proportions. True, we had already moved to save 
Greece and Turkey. And we had launched the Marshall Plan. 

Bat since 1948 the U.S. has organized the North Atlantic Alliance 
and the Pacific Pact; launched Point 4 and put foreign aid almost on a 
permanent basis; taken on the job of stopping Communist aggression in 


Today there’s not a single important area in the world—be it Western 
Europe, the Middle East, non-Communist Asia, or even Latin America— 
whose future isn’t largely dependent on U.S. policy. 

That’s why free peoples everywhere are waiting anxiously to see 
Eisenhower in action. ‘Ihe governments of Western Europe have a dozen 
and one problems they want to toss in the new President’s lap. 

In Mos:ow, too, the leaders of world communism are trying to figure 
out what Eisenhower’s sweeping victory means to American foreign policy. 


Eisenhower's toughest foreign policy job is in Western Europe, not- 
-withstand‘ng the priority he has given Korea. 
The new President must shore up the Atlantic Alliance. Mainly that 
means restoring confidence in American leadership, which has sagged badly 
during the past year. 


Eisenhower starts with enough prestige and affection among Western 
Europeans to do this job. But it won’t be easy. 

Look at it this way: Democracy in Europe has barely survived the 
postwar period. Meanwhile the Soviet bloc has been gaining economic 
and military strength with amazing speed. Without continued U.S. back- 
ing, and personal leadership from Eisenhower himself, Western Europe 
could still crack up. 

As the Europeans see it, U.S. backing must include support for their 
positions abroad as well as at home. For it’s only Europe’s remaining 
strength that holds Africa, the Middle East, and South Asia within the 
free world. 

cm 


Eisenhower’s biggest headache on the European political and military 
front is the Franco-German problem. 

The U.S. has been pushing an economic and military merger of France 
and Germany—through the Schuman coal-steel pool and the European 
Defense Community. Now France is balking at EDC for fear West Ger- 
many will dominate it. And that’s holding up German rearmament. 

Before budging, the French want U.S. support instead of criticism in 
North Africa, more help in Indo-China, more military aid for their Euro- 
pean defense program. 

On North Africa at least, Eisenhower probably will be more sympa- 
thetic to France than the Truman Administration has been. But he’s likely 
to be tougher in demanding an early start to German rearmament. 


Finding a new basis for U.S. economic relations with Western Europe 
will be another tough nut for Eisenhower to crack. 


a NT ee ab 
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Across the Atlantic, the new President will be judged largely by the 
speed and vision he uses in tackling this problem. 

Right now Western Europe’s dollar position has eased some. 

But there’s ‘still no sound basis for long-term U.S.-European trade. 
According to European experts, there won’t be until] European currencies 
are convertible into dollars (with backing from a dollar stabilization fund), 
until more dollar investments are made in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, and until U.S. tariffs are cut way back. 

In a general way, Eisenhower probably goes along with these ideas. 
He has long been convinced of the economic interdependence of the Atlantic 
allies. But selling such a program to the new Congress is another matter. 


It’s in Asia where Eisenhower is most likely to produce a change in 
U.S. policy. For one thing, he’s pretty well committed to end the Korean 
war. 

It’s just possible that Stalin has been scared by Eisenhower's victory, 
will soon be angling for a truce. 

If not, you can expect new kinds of economic and military pressure 
on Red China before long. 

Eisenhower, though, is well aware of two dangers involved in getting 
tough in Korea—the risk of splitting the Atlantic Alliance and the risk of 
provoking World War III. 

oe 
There may be other shifts in our Asian policy: 

© Chiang’s Nationalist regime in Formosa will probably be nursed along 
with more care. 

© Even if Red China comes to terms in Korea, there will be no thought 
of recognizing Peiping, as there might have been under a Democratic 
administration. 

© In general, Eisenhower’s Asian policy will stress the military side more 
and the economic side less than Truman’s has. 


Up to now Washington has looked on Japan in the North Pacific and 
India in South Asia as pivot points for our Asian policy. 

But if Eisenhower begins to stress military matters, it may be harder 
to do business with India. On the other hand, Japan will become even more 
important to us. 


Premier Yoshida’s new government is pro-American. Yet it, too, has 
its troubles. 

Rearmament is a case in point. As a price for Japanese military 
cooperation, Yoshida may have to demand heavy U. S. subsidies plus rene- 
gotiation of the agreements under which our troops now stay in Japan. 

On the other hand, Japan’s official attitude toward trade with Russia 
and China will remain unchanged—as long as the Korean fighting lasts. 

es 

Eisenhower will have problems aplenty in his own backyard. U.S. 
relations with Latin America have sagged to a low state. 

Many of the good neighbors claim they’re neglected, complain that 


the U.S. spends all its thought and money on Europe. Some worry that 
Eisenhower’s long association with Europe will mean more of the same. 
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“DADDY, FIX MY BABY DOLL?” 


“WELL sweetheart, I’m no expert on baby dolls, but 
I'll get it fixed. After this, how about carrying her 
like a real baby instead of by the arm?” 

Accidents like this are soon forgotten. But accidents in 
business—if they're not handled quickly and sympathetically 
—can often have a lasting effect on employes. 

You'll be interested to know that Hardware Mutuals rank 
among the leaders in promptness of paying workmen's compensation 
claims. The injured worker is relieved of financial worry 
and has the privilege of selecting his own doctor. Recovery 
is speeded. Good will is promoted. In addition, you get 


experienced help from our loss prevention specialists in 
eliminating the causes of accidents. 

You also benefit from Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy® that makes your interests our first consideration and 
assures you fast, nationwide, day-and-night service. Over 
$110,000,000 in dividend savings have been returned to 
Hardware Mutuals policyholders since organization. 

The whole story can be yours without obligation. Simply 
phone Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and request 
the name and address of your Hardware Mutuals representa- 
tive. He is a good man to know, and he knows insurance! 


insurance for your AuTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





QUEEN ELIZABETH may have a new Prime Minister next summer if Winston 
Churchill gives way to Anthony Eden. With British crisis over, what’s sure is that .. . 


Tories Tighten Their Grip 


On Tuesday, as Americans went to 
the polls to pick a new administration, 
Britons also had their minds on politics. 
They were watching Parliament, where 
young Queen Elizabeth was opening 
a parliamentary session for the first 
time and aging Winston Churchill had 
a firmer hold over power than at any 
time since the Conservatives won of- 
fice a year ago. 
¢Swan Song—This session probably 
will be one of the last Churchill will 
dominate as Prime Minister. He is 
expected to retire in favor of Anthony 
Eden, who is now Foreign Minister, 
after the Coronation next June. But 
Churchill goes back to Parliament this 
time fully satisfied that two factors 
have bolstered his position: 

¢ His government has 


pulled 
Britain out of the economic crisis that 
threatened the country all last winter 
and spring. 

e The Attlee-Bevan feud 


in ‘the 


160 


Labor Party has weakened the opposi- 
tion. 

Last summer, observers gave the 
Conservative government about one 
more year in office. That was how far 
popular support had swung back toward 
Labor. First there was the disillusion 
that followed the popular discovery 
that the Conservatives had no quick 
solution for Britain’s economic troubles. 
Then many of Churchill’s own sup- 
porters became disconcerted by the ob- 
vious lack of prepared policies, and by 
the Prime Minister's clumsy handling 
of such domestic issues as steel na- 
tionalization. On top of that came a 
textile slump, which brought wide- 
spread unemployment in Lancashire. 

It wasn’t until fall that the govern- 
ment’s stock began to recover and its 
expectation of life lengthened out. By 
then several important things had hap- 
pened: 

¢ Britain had brought the income 


and outgo of its foreign trade into 
balance. That removed the threat of a 
run on the gold ves and pushed 
the value of sterling up 
e The cost of living became sta- 
bilized just as the textile industry 
climbed out of its slump. 
eSome of Churchill's senior 

ministers intervened to smooth out the 
“old man’s” handling of public rela- 
tions. 
e Bevan Revolt—Just as the government 
began to look as if it knew what it was 
doing, Churchill got a break from the 
opposition. Aneurin Bevan, fiery left- 
wing Laborite, staged a revolt against 
Clement Attlee’s leadership of the 
Labor Party. He captured a lot of 
rank-and-file party support with his 
opposition to rearmament and his at- 
tacks on the U.S. That gave Bevan 
the strength to win ort of Pyrrhic 
victory at the annual Labor Party con- 
ference in Septembe 

It wasn’t until after 
that Attlee mobiliz 
the old guard in th 
the trade unions to show Bevan that 
he could not lead party within a 
party. The fight done the party 
a lot of harm by this time, had put 
it in a bad light public opinion. 
Although Attle« reafirmed his 
leadership technical no one thinks 
he has firm control. At the same time 
Bevan has aroused picion that his 
ambitions might take him beyond the 
democratic proce 
¢ Gold Reserves— Th 
the Churchill gov 
ment on the econo 
a solid one. Last we 
in the world’s foreign 
This week the British Treasury an- 
nounced that Lond gold reserves 
climbed by $82-million during October 
—the best month since the first quarter 
of 1951, just before the crisis hit. 

During the first half of 1952 Brit- 
ain itself had an export surplus of £24- 
million (not including U.S. aid), as 
against a deficit of )4-million dur- 
ing the second half of 1951. 

This record has _ been 
largely by a simply operated formula 
that Chancellor Butler laid down 
early this year: Britain will import no 
more than it can pay for 

The  turn-aroun that occurred 
from the second half of 1951 to the 
first half of 1952 ca ibout this way: 
Imports were dow £248-million 
while merchandisc¢ xports were up 
£111-million and in le exports were 
up £59-million. 

This fall Britain is running into sales 
resistance abroad. That’s pushing ex- 
port totals down. But imports are fall- 


the conference 
the strength of 
Labor Party and 


no doubt that 
nment’s achieve- 
front has been 
sterling shot up 
«change markets. 


achieved 
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Steel wool bursts into flame under a jet of 
fluorine gas in an experiment at The White- 
marsh Research Laboratory of The Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company. 


When Metal Bursts into Flame 


way, if you would like to know more about 
fluorine, ask us for a copy of “Fluorine Makes 
Its Debut.” 


When you have a metal problem... 


Imagine, if you can, an element so fierce it burns 
up steel. One that claws its way through fire- 
brick . . . makes water burn like alcohol... 
destroys almost everything it touches. 

That’s fluorine for you! 

And for over two hundred years chemists 
racked their brains to find some material that 
would hold fluorine. Hold it for even a few 
minutes’ study. 

Numerous materials — all considered depend- 
ably resistant to corrosion — were tried. Most 
went up in a flash. 

Some few seemed to work, momentarily. But 
let temperature rise a trifle, or pressure build 
up...ora trace of moisture seep in... then dig 
out the wreckage and start over. 


Finally Nickel and its alloys were tried. They 
work. They last for months where other mate- 
rials failed in days or weeks. Today, you find 
Nickel and Inco Nickel Alloys in equipment that 
produces fluorine ...in pumps and piping and 
valves where fluorine is compressed, stored, and 
processed. Nickel and Inco Nickel Alloys hold 
fluorine, even under heat and pressure. By the 


If it’s corrosion, it can’t be any tougher than 
that caused by fluorine... and the solution may 
be found in Inco Nickel or one of the Inco Nickel 
Alloys. Inco corrosion engineers are ready to 
help you. They’ve prepared a Corrosion Data 
Work Sheet to make it easy for you to outline 
your problem to them. Write for it, without 
obligation, of course. 

Or perhaps your metal problem concerns tem- 
peratures — high or low... stresses or fatigue 
resistance. Whatever it may be, Inco engineers 
will gladly help you find the answer. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Inco Nickel Alloys 


Monel® © “R”® Monel « “K”® Monel 
“KR”@® Monel ¢ “S"@® Monel ¢ Nickel 
Low Carbon Nickel ¢ Duranickel * Inconel® 
Inconel “X"@® e Incoloy « Nimonics® 








The leader in any 


competitive 
position by always doing the job better. 
Micromatic has maintained its leadership in the field 
of presale ae te cenenene ey comsitcatly giving 
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. J arsons 
Careful Processing and New Cotton Fibers 
Make These Aine . Tipe »s Your Best Buy 


ESTER BEALL, America’s leading graphic arts 
designer, has created ten original letterheads 
offered in Parsons’ new portfolio entitled “How 
to Design a Letterhead”. They are in one, two 
and three colors, with engraving, embossing, 
lithographing and printing — yet all could be 
made by your local suppliers. Mr. Beall also tells 
how you can design your own stationery. Write 
today on your business stationery for your free 
copy of this outstanding portfolio. Parsons Paper 
Company, Dept. 11A, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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European businessmen from France, 


Western Germany 
gathered at Mila 
first meeting of 
European Econo 
The organization 
U.S. Committe« 
opment, but has 
with it. Like the 
the formulation of 
views on matters 
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POWER PROGRESS IN ITALY 


Symbol of Rising World Economy 


Typical of the rising strength and 
vigor of the economy of the free world 
has been the huge expansion in power 
generating capacity in Italy since 
the war. Utilizing the most modern 
equipment, new power stations and 
expansions of existing plants have 
vastly increased the flow of kilowatts 
to Italian industry and homes. 

A notable example is the Marghera 
Station on the mainland end of the 
bridge from the ancient and beautiful 
city of Venice. Operated by Societa 
Termoelettrica Veneta, this station 
has recently completed a major 
expansion program which nearly 
triples its original capacity — from 
50,000 to 140,000 kilowatts. 

The Marghera extension is equipped 
with two large boilers designed and 
built by Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, and a third, built to the 


Marghera Station 





same design, by C-E’s Italian licensee, 
Franco Tosi. 

As one of six Italian post-war 
power projects to use C-E Boilers, 
Marghera follows a pattern to be 
found in many other European coun- 
tries, as well as in Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East and the Far 
East—in fact, throughout the free 
world. Collectively these C-E instal- 
lations are making an important con- 
tribution to the ability of nations to 
multiply their productive capacities 
and thus achieve higher standards 
of living. 

The fact that you will find C-E 
Boilers wherever steam is generated 
...for heat, power or process... at 
home or abroad ...is one more reason 
why you can have complete confi- 
dence in equipment that bears the 
C-E nameplate. 














Combustion Engineering Building 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


























COMBUSTION ENGINEERING—SUPERHEATER, INC. 


B-618A 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 
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NO TAXATION! 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATION 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 





Dynamic, p 
with sales and distributing organiza- 
tion in Europe. f and av 
warehousing space in Monaco—the 
country without taxation—wishes to 
contact American firms having high- 
grade products for the European mar. 
ket. Will be in the United States late 
November and early December. In 
replying please include full descrip- 
tive material. 





Appointments can be made through 


PICARD ADVERTISING COMPANY 


48 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-3883 











Write for free information! 
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Batis fli mend 
Kuping 


CARDINEER 
the world’s most 
efficient file 


@ product of 


Diebold -: handling se 


DIEBOLD, inc., Dept. B-10, Canton 2, Ohio 


the NATURAL ) 


location for industry 


Your company can enjoy the natural advantages 
of a West Virginia location—plentiful materials 
and fuels, willing worker’, strategic market 
location. For full information and confidential 
plant location assistance write: West Virginia 
industrial and Publicity Commission, Room 91, 
State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia 














HOTEL SYRACUSE 


RA NEW 


See Clues on page 194 





TVA Catches On 


© 


All Over the Wortd 


a LIA 


¥ 


@ The Rhone Valley in France 

O Pitot Demonstration Project in 
the Middle East 

© Jordan River Development Plan 
The DVC — India’s Damodar 


© india's MVP — The Mahanedi 
Valley Project 
© The Niger Vatiey in French 
West Africa 


Uganda's Development Where 
0 the Nile Begins 


Tonalin U.S. Knowhow 


The worldwide trend toward unified 
development of river valleys has been 
picking up speed ever since the Ten- 
nessce Valley Authority got into oper- 
ation back in 1933. Since then, of 
ficials and engineers from 75 countries 
have come to Tennessee for a first-hand 
look, and for consultations with TVA 
experts. Right now, they're pouring 
into Knoxville at the highest rate ever. 
Last year 1,761 came; this vear the 
rate will be about 25% higher. 

France was one of the first countries 
to start the ball rolling. A year before 
TVA hung out its shingle, the French 
government had set up a commission 
to develop the Niger Valley in French 
West Africa. Nothing concrete had 
been accomplished, so representatives 
came to the U.S. to study the TVA 
setup. Now the French have succeeded 
in transforming 50,000 acres of jungle 
land into a productive farming area for 
20,000 natives. 

Today there are 15 projects, spread 


t follow 
ind 21 other 
parts of the 
projects 


from India to P« 
tern similar to TVA 
countries have 
IVA idea. A fe 
such as the Rione A tv, which was 
set up by Urugua 137 to develop 
the Rio Negro—got operation soon 
after T'VA began operat But most 
have been postwai lopments 
Many of thes ntries that are 
modeling their projects after TVA are 
getting on-the-spot help. ‘TVA experts 
have traveled to a st every corner 
of the globe, taken key posi 
tions in such projects as the Jordan 
River Development Plan and Puerto 
Rico’s Water R rces Authority. 
This month Neil B for assistant 
to TVA’s general mager, is going 
to India and Pakistan to study ways 
of harnessing the I River 
¢ Other Projects—Here are some of 
the projects around the world that are 
most closely pattern 1 the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; 


a pat 


These 


ms 


and ha 


mer 
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E) Proposed Volta River Authority 
on the Gold Coast 


> Puerto Rico's Water Resources’ 
Authority 


UD Brazil's Sao Francisco Valley 


o Reclaim Waste Land 


ment of waterways, electric power. A 
program to wipe out malaria is going 
hand in hand with the development 
project. 

e In 
development program for the Snowy 


e India has two TVA-style proj- 
ects in operation—the Damodar Valley 
Corp., and the Mahanadi Valley Proj- 
ect. DVC was set up in 1947 for the 
unified development of the 8,500-sq. 
mi. area drained by the 340-mi.-long 
Damodar River. Several dams (two are 
under construction) are to provide ir- 
rigation for 750,000 acres and 300,000 
kw. of electrical power. MVP was or- 
ganized in 1949 to do a similar job 
on the Mahanadi Valley. 

e Puerto Rico’s Water Resources 
Authority—often called “Little TWA’— 
got under way in 1941. Two hydro- 
electric projects have already been com- 
pleted, fon dams are being built, more 
are planned. 

¢ Brazil passed a law in 1946 pro- 
viding that 1% of the national revenue 
in the next 20 years be set aside for 
the development of the sparselv settled, 
263-sq. mi. Sao Francisco Valley. The 
chief objectives for this potentially rich 
area are the control of floods, improve- 
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1949 Australia announced a 


and Murray rivers. After studying 
IVA, the engineers in charge came 
up with a plan to build 16 underground 
power stations. That's just a starter. 
Australia hopes eventually to develop 
this almost waste area into a valuable 
economic unit. 

In several areas TVA-style plans are 
being held back for political reasons. 
The proposed development of the 
Jordan Valley is stymied by Arab- 
Isracli frictions. United Nations plans 
to devclop the Middle East’s water 
resources are held up while govern- 
ments bicker over authority. And Na- 
tionalist China’s plans for a Yangtze 
river project that would dwarf TVA in 
size and scope are on Formosa with 
the government-in-exile. 





Here’s why 
Industry is 
“digging in” 
im 
New Jersey 


Recently a year-long study ty the New York 
Regional Pian Association disclosed that in- 
dustrial growth in the State of New Jersey 
has resulted in the establishment in the past 
five years of 1,135 new plants valued at nearly 
$90,000,000. These plants represent all types 
of industry and the total dollar investment in 
New Jersey alone is the heaviest of all in the 
rapidly expanding New York-Philadelphia 
metropolitan industrial area. 


There are good reasons for this industrial 
boom. New Jersey offers a wide area of the 
finest industrial sites—easily accessible by the 
world’s most modern Turnpike and inter- 
locking superhighways ... rail, air and Water 

. to two of the world’s greatest markets 
and to markets all over the globe. Hundreds 
of small, friendly communities welcome the 
influx of industry and are supplying com- 
fortable, prosperous living for thousands of 
incoming industrial workers. Last, but not 
least, New Jersey corporate tax structures are 
extremely favorable to industrial decentrali 
zation and development—and residents are 
free of burdensome state income taxes. 


Ample reasons, we believe, why many of the 
nation’s great and soon-to-be-great industries 
have selected New Jersey for new plant sites. 


~~. 


> 
“2 « i 
If you are seeking new and ey «< 
more fertile fields for indus- “Jers, , 
trial development, write for ~ ae 
our comprebensive illus- ie 
trated booklet. , 


STATE PROMOTION 
SECTION 


Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
Dept. 678*520 East State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 


FREE BOOKLET) ~~. 
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by 
and production staffs, 
accordingtea 
Knight-engineered 
control system. 


Ik 


Production machin- 
ery 15 then set up ti 
implement this shed. 
ale... 


insuring on-time de- 
liveries to customers. 


| 


On-TIME) DELIVERIES 
ESULTING FROM 
COORDINATION of SALES and 
PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


phrorn delivery commitments is one of the most 
vital and complex problems in modern industry. 
Often the most effective solution comes from the 
objective analysis of an experienced engineering 
organization. 

‘or example, a manufacturer in Ohio produces 
more than 2,000 standard and special types of 
precision parts. Quantities vary from one piece to 
thousands of pieces, and delivery requirements 
vary from 24 hours to 24 months from date of 
order. 

The manufacturer called in Knight management 
engineers who, working with the client’s staff, 
develo and installed a flexible, economical, 
and effective scheduling system. This system has 
resulted in accurate sales commitments, integrated 
production flow, and on-time deliveries. 


Knight services include: 


management ¢ organization © wage incentives 
production and cost control ¢ plant layout 
plant design « construction management 
modernization ¢ mechanization 
handling 
if you are interested in Knight services, call or write ovr Chicago or 
New York office for immediate attention. 


| 
4 


Lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc. 





Management, Industrial and Architectural Engineers 
MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, INC. 


600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
Eastern Office—Lester B. Knight & Associates, 50 Church St, New York City 7 





Europe's Trade 


A few weeks ago at Strasbourg the 
Council of Europe came up with a plan 
to tie Western Europe and the sterling 
area together as an exclusive trading 
system. Under this plan, discrimina- 
tion against dollar goods would become 
a permanent feature of European trade 
policy. 

This Strasbourg proposal is a meas- 
ure of how far the U.S. has fallen 
short of its postwar economic goals in 
Western Europe. It shows’ up the 
dilemma we face in our economic rela- 
tions with that area—how far do you 
have to go with concessions on the 
economic front in order to make West- 
ern Europe a strong military ally? 

e Too Successful?—In considering this 
uestion, you have to start with the 

Aarshall Plan. It was designed not only 
to save Western Europe from com- 
munism, but also to get the area far 
enough back on its own feet economi- 
cally to make currencies convertible and 

ut trade on a competitive _ basis. 
Nashington expected that we could 
achieve this job in four years—especially 
if the European countries would push 
toward economic unity. As part of a 
unity program the U.S. was prepared 
to have Western Europe set up a cur- 
rency and trading system in which the 
members temporarily discriminated 
against dollar goods in favor of trade 
with each other 

Now the question is: Has a pattern 
of discrimination become so well es- 
tablished that it can’t be broken? It’s 
obvious from the Strasbourg move that 
this is a real possibility. 
¢ Two Prongs—You can get a detailed 
and expert account of what’s happened 
to European trade and payments dur- 
ing the Marshall Plan period in a 
book just published by the Council on 
Foreign Relations of New York City, 
entitled Trade and Payments in West- 
ern Europe (Harper’s, $5), by William 
Diebold, Jr. 

Dicbold describes the efforts made 
by ECA and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation to 
rebuild the war-shattered European 
trading system. This was a double- 
barreled job. On the one hand, Euro- 
pean currencies, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were not convertible one with 
the other, Iet alone with the U.S. 
dollar. 

On the other, trade was hamstrung by 
a network of tariffs and import quotas. 
The result: a series of bilateral trade 
deals among European countries. 

On the currency front, OEEC 
managed late in 1948 to get an intra- 
European payments agreement that 
helped to loosen up trade. Then, dur- 
ing the summer of 1950, this agree- 
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Still on Crutches |BROWNHOIST LEADERSHIP 
ae ee 1877 = 1952 


international financial machinery as 
man has ever concocted. In brief, it 


operates this way: Each nation’s trade 
surpluses or deficits with other members 


are set off against each other, leaving ae ind fot becilt 


each with a single net deficit or sur- : . me 
plus toward the union. its first locomotive-crane. This little 


© Quotas—On the trade front, OEEC machine represented a big step 
centered its attack on import quotas— forward in material handling for that 


— they an gray gh most .. the day and age. It aleo established the 
stwar increase in trade barriers. Once Industrial Brownhoist leadership 


PU got under'way, OEEC managed . z oe 
to free about 75% of all intra-Euro- which has continued ener since, 
pean trade from quota restrictions. 

What you have under the EPU set- 
up, then, is a trading system that pro- 
vides (1) limited interchangeability 
among currencies of member countries 
based on discrimination against the @ Through the years, 
dollar, and (2) trade concessions Browshelet hes continued to 
among the member countries that dis- , ; ; 
criminate against U.S. goods. In short, — ouaremed » 
this is the extent of the economic unity crane construction, design and 
achieved by the Marshall Plan. performance and to build cranes 
¢ Pros and Cons—Economists bitterl) that have been rugged and 
debate the merits of a system like this. dependable under continuous 
On the one side, you have those who ? 
argue that removing barriers to int,a- is inadncatonan 
European trade leads to a more ef- 
fective division of labor, lower costs 
of production, increased output, and a 
eneral rise in prosperity. As a result, 
Vestern Europe has been able to sell 
more to the United States, its goods 
can compete more effectively with 
American products in third markets, and 
it can produce efficiently for itself some 
products that were previously imported. 

On the other side, there are econo- 
mists who claim that by diverting trade @ Today Industrial Brownhoist 
from: low-cost overseas suppliers like Dicodt Blestvic Laccnaiiti-Coahes 
the U.S., to higher-cost producers he pba ‘lable 
within Western Europe, EPU has en- nn ripen 
couraged the growth of high-cost in- They perform double duty as 
dustries in Western Europe. The con- switch engine or crane. They 
sequences are likely to be lower pro- also work equally well with 
duction, less effective European export magnet, hook or bucket. 
competition on world markets, and Asaileble ta capastitve 9 
lower living standards in Europe. re 
In the Balance—Dicbold doesn’t try 50 to 80 tons. Write today 
to settle this argument. In fact, he for complete information. 
points out that EPU’s real economic 
test is still to come. As he sees it, suc- 
cess will depend on whether the EPU 
trading inn pots be merged into a wider B ROWN HOIST -builds better cranes 
system of transferability and trade. In 
ao that means a merger of the 250 TON WAECKING CRANE 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET COAL-ORE BRIDGE 
PU area with the dollar area. 
If this is to be the goal of U.S. xt 
policy from now on, the new adminis- name ong 


tration will have to move fast to put 
our economic relations with Western 
Europe on a new basis. Otherwise, the INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION © BAY CITY, MICH. 


threat made at Strasbourg might be- DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philodeiphia, Cleveland, Sen Francisco, Chicago, Conodion 
come very real. Brownhoist, Lid., Montreal, Quebec + ~ AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles 
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Only a handful of borrowers use the 








commercial paper market these days... 
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But the ones that do are borrowing 





big sums and pushing the total up | 
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New Life for 


Businessmen’s record-breaking de- 
mand for credit—plus the desire of 
corporations and institutional investors 
to keep cash working temporarily at 
the best possible yields—has done a lot 
to put new life into an ancient 
and honorable method of short-term 
financing. 

This is the sale of commercial paper 
(three- to nine-month promissory 
notes) in the open market by companies 
that want to borrow temporary ade, 
to investors who want to make tem- 
porary, impersonal, top-quality loans. 
¢ Popularity Poll—Commercial paper 
has been used to supplement short- 
term bank loans for over 140 years. 
But during the past generation this 
financial tool has become a bit rusty 
(charts, above). Now there are signs 
of a revival, though the factors causing 
this revival may be temporary. 


168 


30 34 38 


42 46 50 52 
Federal Reserve Board; National Credit Office 


an Ancient Market 


In its latest report on commercial 
paper, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York says that volume outstand- 
ing in the open market has reached 
$565-million. This is the highest level 
since April, 1928. It includes only 
paper placed through dealers; a few 
big finance companies place their paper 
directly with buyers. 

There’s more to the story. The charts 
show that (1) although the number of 
borrowers hasn’t increased in the last 
few years, (2) the amount they’re bor- 
rowing has risen steadily for several 
years, and (3) has jumped sharply in 
1952. This is a trend for investors to 
watch, and a financing method more 
corporation treasurers might look into. 
¢ Machinery—Here’s how the commer- 
cial-paper market works: You want to 
borrow short-term money. You already 
have outstanding bank loans, and you 


further bank credit. But 
idvantage of the 
| on commercial 


could get 
you want to tak 
lower interest rat 
paper. 

Rates current; from 24% up 
to 28% on an annual basis, depending 
primarily on the financial position of 
the borrower. But rate also depends 
partly on the maturity of the paper— 
usually four to six months. That com- 
pares ‘with 3% on bank loans to top 
commercial borrow 

Taking with you detailed financial 
statements, audited by outside account- 
ants, you go to ( ommercial-paper 
dealer. (There are still 11 dealers op- 
erating.) The examines your 
figures with a pretty critical eye since 
his reputation depends on the quality 
of your paper. If he’s satisfied, he'll 
buy it, deducting the interest plus a 
commission of 4% of face value. This 


1 


de iler 
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commission will add substantially to 
your interest cost. On six-month paper, 
it would be an annual rate of 4%— 
and you don’t get face value. 

Ordinarily, a dealer wouldn’t be in- 
terested in blocks of less than $100,000, 
though he might take $50,000 if he 
felt your company had possibilities of 
further business. After all, on $100,000 
his commission is only $250. You give 
him promissory notes in various handy 
denominations—$5,000, $10,000, $25,- 
000, and $50,000 are most common. 
Even before your dealer gets this paper, 
he’s likely to have offered it to his 
clientele. 

This consists mostly of banks. But 
these days it also includes an increasing 
number of corporations, pension funds, 
insurance companies, local govern- 
ments, and other nonbank investors 
looking for places to keep money work- 
ing temporarily. They buy the note 
at its discounted value, get face value 
at maturity. 
¢ Motives—Such investors want a short- 
term, fixed-maturity investment, and 
so thev’re willing to deny themselves 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


Plantsinnearly every industry are enjoying 
numerous advantages possible with Cleve- 
land Tramrail. They are speeding produc- 
tion and lowering costs by eliminating 
rehandling and providing straight-line pro- 
duction efficiency. They are reducing floor 
congestion and greatly increasing ware- 
house storage capacity. In most instances, 
Cleveland Tramrail equipment pays for 
itself in one year or less. 


the higher yields available in longer- eg ad Cann hee. or What Have You? 
term loans and investments. All of ‘WWE CLEVELAND CRANE & AWEE NING \ Meany bakeries are cutting 
them also like Treasury bills and cer- pan pee foe S. Se cts 


erty boas Sect 
: . i c Aitaes loads on evelan 
tificates, but they can get a higher ian : - 
vield on commercial paper. In_ fact, : a 
most likely Cleveland Tramrail 


Tramrail systems through oven, 
cooling 
the yield spread between commercial 


box, etc. Whether you 
paper and bills has been wider in the 
last couple of years than it has been 
for a long while. This probably ac- 
counts for the increasing interest of 
nonbank investors in commercial paper. 

There are reports that some cor- 
porate buyers have a tax angle. They 
buy paper with a maturity of more 
than six months. The difference be- 
tween purchase price and face value is 
reported as a long-term capital gain, 
taxable at the capital-gain rate. The 
tax status of this practice is still uncer- 
tain. Dealers deny that very much of 
it is going on, point out that most 
commercial paper matures within six 
months, anyway. 
¢ Bank Viewpoint—Banks have special 
reasons for liking commercial paper. 
A bank, for instance, may prefer to 
buy an impersonal six-month corporate 
IOU, which will pay off at the same 
time it has Christmas Club payments 
to make, instead of lending the money 
for six months at a higher rate to a 
customer whose rating isn’t top grade. 
The customer may want to renew his 
loan, and a refusal might be embar- 
rassing to the bank. 

Banks outside the money centers 
often have more assets than they can 
loan, but for various reasons don’t want 
to put them into government bonds. 
Right now, they can get nearly the 
same yield on commercial paper as 
they can on intermediate government 
bonds (three to nine years’ maturity). 
Further, holdings of commercial paper 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 


104,104 Shares 


Corning Glass Works 


Common Stock, $5 Par Value 


Price $67.50 Per Share 


Copies of the P. are obtainabl from only such of the undersigned and 


such other dealers as may lawtully offer these ies in the respec States. 








Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
pee Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. | The First Boston Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, barney & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


October 28, 1952 























GRDA OFFERS... 
POWER As low os 5.3 mills 


per kilowatt-hour. 


WATER Unlimited supply at § 


cents per thousand gallons treated. 


PROCESS STEAM «: 20 


cents per thousand pounds. 


SITES 4: extremely low cost. 


Fire protection, rail connections, 
sanitary sewers, other essentials. 
e 


You'll likely want to know more 

cbout GRDA’s “package deal” > 
for industry. The story is told pe 
fully in on attractive brochure. 

Address request to... 


GROAM 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


oavanorouwens WINITA, OKLA. 








“ wend 


For SAFETY end 
LONG SERVICE 


If you value your men, your equip- 
ment and your profits, insist on 
Laughlin fittings. 


Write for new catalog No. 150 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO, 
217 FORE ST. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 


The most complete line of drop 
forged wire rope and chain fittings, 


LAUGHLIN 





are loans, and as such can be figured in 
a bank’s bad-debt reserve as a deduction 
from taxable income. 

So your paper sells quickly. Com- 
mercial-paper dealers say they could 
place a lot more if they had it. The 
best proof that they're not talking 
through their hats is that commercial- 
paper rates have lagged behind the 
rises in the prime bank rate for short- 
term borrowers. ‘They've been practi- 
cally unchanged since mid-1951, while 
during the same period the prime rate 
has gone up 4%. 
¢ Low Risk—Once he has bought the 
paper, the buyer has 10 days to check 
your credit; he can return your paper 
to the dealer if he finds it unsatis- 
factory. 

Generally, investors are pretty con- 
fident that when the maturity date 
comes they will get the face value of 
the paper. That's because there are 
so many different interested parties 
checking the financial condition of the 
commercial-paper borrower. It’s diffi- 
cult for anyone but a top-grade bor- 
rower to pass inspection. 

The buyer, if he represents a bank, 
will probably check either directly or 
indirectly with the National Credit 
Office, a private mercantile credit or- 
ganization that keeps close tabs on the 
positions of commercial-paper borrow- 
ers. And he most certainly will ask 
the opinion of'a big-city correspondent 
bank (which ordinarily would have a 
strong credit department). He may also 
check other mercantile credit organiza- 
tions, with the borrower’s own bank or 
banks, and with his trade creditors. Any 
weak points in the borrower’s position 
will usually become widely known—and 
fast. That’s because every one of these 
parties has a strong personal interest 
in keeping up to date on a commercial- 
paper borrower. 

This is why there has been no loss 
on commercial paper since 1936, 
though there have since been five cases 
of what the trade calls “embarrassment” 
(delays in payment). 
¢ Borrowers—Though commercial-pa- 
per dealers quite naturally insist that all 
of the borrowers they handle are prime 
names, there is a rate differential. A big 
corporation tends to get the lower rate. 
But you may also find among the 
favored group a small company you 
never heard of before, whose financial 
statements have been long and favor- 
ably known to bank credit men all 
over the U.S. 

What kind of companies borrow on 
open-market paper? The National 
Credit Office says that last year 398 
borrowers went into this market. Of 
these, about half were manufacturers. 
Most numerous: textile companies, 
millers, leather processors, fabricators, 
and food processors, in that order. 
Finance outfits, including auto finance 


companies, small-loan concerns, and 
commercial finance companies, were 
next in importance. There were 76 
wholesalers, most of them in the food 
and hardware line 

All but one of these borrowers had 
net worth above $500,000—and most 
had net worth of $1-million to $25-mil- 
lion. There were 46 with net worth 
over $25-million. In this class, among 
others, are General Electric Supply 
Corp., May Dept. Stores Co., and Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc 
. Why They Borrow—Most borrow for 
seasonal purposes to carry inventory or 
trade receivables. | companies, 
however, borrow pretty all year 
round. 

Why do companies borrow on com- 
mercial paper? It’s cheaper than 
through a bank, especially if the bank 
requires a borrower to keep part of his 
loan on deposit. But that’isn’t the only 
reason. Use of commercial paper al- 
lows a corporate treasurer to vary his 
borrowing strateg\ He can use this 
method, for instance, to clean up a 
bank loan and to stay off the bank’s 
books a while. By keeping some bank 
credit lines has borrowing 
power in reserve to take advantage of 
special ee 
e Few Users—C: 
ously can’t be a 


inance 
much 


open he 


mercial paper obvi- 
ubstitute for bank 
credit, though there is some competi- 
tion between dealers and banks for 
business. A borrower who doesn’t have 
at least one line of bank credit would 
find it very hard to sell his paper. Bank 
loans establish his credit standing. 

There are other reasons why com- 
mercial paper is less popular today than 
might be expected 

¢ Times have changed. During the 
later 1920s, many concerns that pre- 
viously had relied on commercial paper 
were able to get equity capital and long- 
term debt capital. During most of the 
1930s conditions were so tough that 
very few outfits could qualify as sellers. 
As conditions began to improve, World 
War II came saat and many com- 
panics found it easy to get defense 
financing. Furthermore, ever since the 
depression, companies have tried to 
plow back a large part of earnings into 
working capital 

e Trade observers believe, too, that 
the popularity of bank and insurance- 
company term loans since the war has 
done a lot to provide financing for com- 
panies that might otherwise have sought 
it in the commercial paper market. 

e Banking conditions have 
changed. In earlier days, a lot of com- 
mercial paper was sold because local 
banks weren’t able to supply enough 
credit. This appears to have been a big 
factor in getting commercial paper 
started, about 1810. But since the early 
1920s, correspondent banking systems, 
branch banking systems, and bank hold- 
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ing companies have developed to the 
point where huge credit lines can be 
offered to a single borrower (BW—Oct. 
4'52,p126). And big metropolitan banks 
are now out searching the whole U. S. 
for business, much more aggressively 
than a generation ago. 

e On the buying side, a big rea- 
son for the original popularity of open- 
market paper was that it provided a fine 
reserve for banks. They could be sure 
of their principal on fixed dates, even 
during money panics. For instance, 
during the sharp readjustment of 1920- 


1921, commercial paper’s record was 
excellent. Since the Federal Reserve 
System started in 1914, member banks 
have been able to rediscount com- 
mercial paper at the Fed. But during 
the past 20 years, a tremendous volume 
of short-term Treasury securities has be- 
come available to banks. Yields are cus- 
tomarily lower, but they are always im- 
mediately salable in the market. In re- 
cent years, banks have preferred to sell 
bills or certificates to get cash, or use 
them as collateral for loans from the 
Fed. 


Cinerama: A Wall Street Hit? 


Cinerama's Wall Street debut had speculators jump- 
ing. But the chase left a lot of them licking their wounds. 


In its Wall Street premier, Cinerama 
—moviedom’s sensational counter-threat 
to TV (page 132)—was as big a wow as 
it was on Broadway. 

But when the receipts are all counted, 
Wall Street’s attitude may not be too 
friendly. Many of the Street’s conserva- 
tives almost wish the first-night had 
been a flop instead of a smash hit. 
¢ Top to Bottom—They are joined by 
a lot of speculators—not just greenhorns, 
cither—who jumped into the common 
stock or debentures of Cinerama, Inc., 
on the over-the-counter market. Things 
moved too fast for them in their chase 
after the fast buck. This is what hap- 
pened: 

¢ Cinerama’s common stock, with- 
in six weeks, zoomed from $4 a share 
to above $9, then quickly dropped to 
$5.25. 

¢ The 5% debentures (which are 
convertible into common at $3 a share) 
rocketed from 130% of par to 300%, 
then suddenly flopped to around 175%. 

Maybe that didn’t set any record for 

meteoric ups and downs in financial 
annals. But it gave most traders very 
little time to get in and out with a 
profit. It was even more spectacular 
because it all took place at a time when 
stock markets generally were going no 
place—when many blue chips, in fact, 
were sagging (BW—Nov.1’52,p100). 
¢ Forewarned—The old timers say the 
losers have no one to blame but them- 
selves, that they simply forgot an old 
Street axiom: Look before you leap. 

All the facts were available, even a 
few storm signals were flying. A pros- 
pectus was to be had, telling all about 
the Cinerama setup; many staid finan- 
cial houses even pe ae to execute buy- 
ing orders for their clients. 

¢ Not All Bad—This doesn’t mean that 
the conservatives can see nothing good 
in Cinerama. Most will quickly agree 
that the three-dimensional movie gim- 
mick holds much promise. Their fingers 
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are crossed because of the runaway 
markets and the way traders ignored the 
financial facts of life. 

Here are some drawbacks, as Wall 
Street analysts see them: 

(1) Cinerama, Inc., is at best in 
much the position of the second seating 
at one of the old theatrical boarding 
houses, getting what’s left on the 
platter. Even if the movie gimmick 
makes a lot of money, Cinerama, Inc., 
will be very much a junior beneficiary. 

(2) The company will have a lot 
more stock outstanding to share in 
profits (through conversion, of the de- 
bentures and purchases on warrants and 
options) when and if the business be- 
comes a bonanza. 
¢ Split-Up—Getting first crack at profits 
is the parent company, Cinerama Pro- 
ductions Corp. It holds exclusive rights 
both to produce and exhibit all the pic- 
tures made under the Cinerama patents. 
Its contract with subsidiary Cinerama, 
Inc., divides the profits this way: 

Annual proceeds from the display of 
the Cinerama third-dimensional films, 
after payment of certain operating costs, 
will be divided by the two companies 
at the start on a 75%-25% basis, with 
the parent getting the big bite. Once 
Cinerama, Inc., gets $500,000, its share 
slides to 20% until it collects an addi- 
tional $200,000, then to 15% where 
the next $300,000 is concerned, and 
thereafter to 10% of any additional 
amount. 
¢ Exclusive—All Cinerama Productions 
Corp.’s shares are held by a small group. 
It includes Louis B. Mayer, until re- 
cently Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s produc- 
tion head; traveler-writer-lecturer Lowell 
Thomas; Dudley D. Roberts, Jr., senior 
partner of the Big Board member firm 
of Roberts & Co. and Merian C. 
Cooper, well-known movie producer. 

Exactly how many shares of Ciner- 
ama, Inc., common (its only outstand- 
ing stock) are now out can’t be learned 
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TILT TO MEET LOAD. ..cUT TIME IN HALF 


Unloading raw materials . . . loading 
finished products just back up truck and 
loading dock lift is adjusted to correct 
height . . . industrial trucks to roll on 
and off easily. No chain lifts, pry bars or 
costly manual labor necessary. Wayne 
Dock Lifts do it all...with valve or 
push button control of quick acting hy- 
draulic system. Adjusts to any height. 

From loading docks to production 
line, there’s a Wayne Industrial Lift to 
save time, la’ and money. Wayne 
Lifts include ramps, sidewalk elevators, 
material lifts, cross over bridges, service 
lifts and others. Every one custom engi- 
neered to the needs of your plant. De- 
signed and built to help you safely move 
materials faster and at lower costs. Write 
for Wayne Industrial Lift booklet. 


LIFT DIVISION « IRONTON, OHIO 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 
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OUR FACTORY TRUCKS : 


“DAMAGE YOUR’ DOORS? 


IS THE COST OF x 


REPAIRS HIGH? 


INSTALL : 


CANDOR ; 


FLEXIBLE RUBBER DOORS S 
- X 
¥ CANDOR ENGINEERING CO. % 
$ P. O. Box 210 Montclair, N. J. % 
499595959 95S69699555555 COS ay 





ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, INC., common 

corrier truck line, says: In Metropolitan 

Mew York, for ovr local pickup and 
delivery ese 


we DON'T 
BUY our 


NILS is saving time and worry for - Serna 
of other firms, too! 

NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases y + aes eliminotes 

buying and mointenance worries, gives k n-in-odvance 

costs and a fleet engineered to your aides clean, 
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| Ceres LEAS! 
As NG SYSTEM 


Write for Booklet: Dept. B-10 23 £. Jeckson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


may be either offered to, or 
solicited from America’s man- 
agement men through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S own classified adver- 
tising section ... “clues” 











definitely. As of Aug. 31, some $1.8- 
million worth were in circulation. But 
since then that figure could have been 
upped sharply. Up to then, for in- 
stance, only some $200,000 worth of 
the $l-million of convertible deben- 
tures sold last spring at par had been 
turned in for exchange into stock. 
Many more, because of price action of 
the shares, may have since been con- 
verted. 

¢ Sketchy—Another factor contributes 
to the uncertainty. That is the stock- 
purchase warrants given the under- 
writer of last spring’s convertible bond 
offering, Gearhart, Kinard & Otis, Inc. 
This financial house not only received 
an 114% commission for its sales work 
but also warrants permitting it to buy 
50,000 new shares at $3 each. (For 
selling 100,000 shares of new common 
a year earlier at a price of $2 each, the 
same house received a 15% cut of pro- 
ceeds plus warrants, since exercised, to 
buy 20,000 additional shares at the $2 
price.) 

How much Cinerama, Inc., stock the 
parent company now holds no one will 
say exactly. This much is known, how- 
ever: 

Early this vear, some 934,000 shares 

of Cinerama, Inc., common (a 53.4% 
interest) were owned by Reeves Sound- 
craft Corp. And at that time 500,000 
shares of this bloc were under option 
to the parent (then known as Thomas- 
Todd Productions, Inc.) at a price of 
$1.50 each. What’s more, the sub- 
sidiary some time back also contracted 
to issue and sell to the parent an addi- 
tional block of 500,000 shares well be- 
low recent market prices. Under this 
option, on the completion and showing 
of its first production the parent can 
buy 200,000 shares at 60¢ each; after 
the second, 150,000 at $1; after the 
third, 50,000 at $2, another 50,000 at 
$3, and the remaining 50,000 at $6. 
e Word of Caution—What does all 
this add up to? Here’s how it appears 
to the Boston house of Lamont & Co., 
which recently prepared for pubiic cir- 
culation a “report with a word of cau- 
tion” on the situation: 

“We have calculated that, under ex- 
isting profit-sharing arrangements, rev- 
enues from the production and exhibi- 
tion of pictures would have to come 
close to $35-million to produce earn- 
ings of $1 on the outstanding common 
stock. If outstanding debentures were 
converted and all stock options and 
stock purchase warrants exercised, gross 
receipts would have to rise nearer $50- 
million.” 

Since last year’s gross of the nation’s 
biggest movie unit only totaled $176,- 
million, such goals seem “at best .. . 
many years away.” Before closing its 
report, Lamont warns readers that “we 
will not accept any orders to purchase 
this speculation.” 
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The American Stock Exchange: That 
will be the new name of the New York 
Curb Exchange starting Jan. 5, 1953. 
Curb members “overwhelmingly” ap- 
proved the chang« 
ga 

Business loans of New 
moved up to another new all-time 
high—$8.2-billion—last week. The $48- 
million increase—eighth straight weekly 
advance—brought the loan expansion 
since midyear to $558-million vs. the 
$695-million rise in the same 195] 
period. Principal new borrowers last 
week were public utilities, cotton deal- 
ers, and tobacco, metal and metal- 
products manufacturers. Apparel and 
leather manufacturers plus some textile 
trades liquidated some debts. 


York banks 


ty 
More stock of two prominent formerly 
family-owned companies went into the 
hands of the general public last week. 
Sold were 356,717 shares of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., at $22, and 104,104 shares 
of Corning Glass Works common for 
$67.50. 
a 
American Gas & Elec- 
tockholders on Jan. 
27, 1953, to approve a 2-for-1 split of 
its common. Bullard Corp. stockhold- 
ers have just appr 1 a 2-for-1 split. 


Stock-split news: 
tric Co. will ask 


s 
New York State savings banks, now 
permitted to hold many stocks as in- 
vestments, have just finished setting up 
a new open-end investment fund. 
Shares will be available to its organizers. 

& 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. will soon 
register an offering of 250,000 shares of 
new stock, with stockholders getting 
first crack. The is needed for 
working capital. Price of the new 
shares will be announced later. The 
same shares now outstanding sold 
earlier this yea high as $50 in Big 
Board trading, are now around $44.50. 


money 





The Pictures—Cover by Carter 
Jones. Louis W. Braun—144; 
Don Cravens—32, 33; Martin 
Harris—122, 123, 124, 125; Int. 
News—160 (It., bot. rt.); Bob 
Isear—102, 103, 104, 105; Car- 
ter Jones—182; Herb Kratovil— 
94, 95; Bob Lackenbach, Cal- 
Pictures—54, 55, 56; Bob 
Purdy, Associated Photogra- 
phers—70, 71; Sandy Sanders, 
Atlanta Journal—152; Seattle 
Times—80; Wide World—160 
(top rt.); Dick Wolters—76. 
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It's a Time to Wait and See 


Gen. Eisenhower's landslide had an 
immediate rejuvenating effect on our 
aging bull market in stocks. But it’s too 
= soon to make up vour mind whether 
§ the bull market will continue to flour- 
ish in the climate of the new admin- 
istration. 

You can find no clue if you study 
the market’s action after previous elec- 
tions in this century (table). ‘True, 
the market has usually gone up during 
the three months after a Republican 
was elected, and has usually gone down 
after a Democratic candidate was voted 
into the White House. But the last 
time a Republican was elected was 24 
years ago. Since then the market even 
acted well after two of FDR’s reelec- 
tions. 
¢ Elation—It would be wise to view 
the market’s ebullient action this week 
with a cautious eve. Many an investor 
and trader arrived at his office last 
Wednesday with a sense of post-elec- 
tion well-being he hadn't felt since 
1928. As he saw the picture, certain 
groups—companies paying excess-profits 
taxes, the natural gas pipeline com- 
panies, and those oil outfits with tide- 
lands holdings—seemed likely to benefit 
from a change in Washington policies. 
But the basic situation—the general 
outlook for corporate profits and divi- 
dends—hasn’t changed since Monday. 

So don’t assume that Eisenhower's 
smashing victory is going to give the 
bull market a long-term boost. Maybe 
it will; but it might be smart to wait 
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awhile. The election results aren’t go- 
ing to make it any casier for manufac- 
turers to pass on rising costs to con- 
sumers. This is the reason for the de- 
cline in corporate-profit margins, which 
seems to be the key to the three- 
month lag in the bull market (BW— 
Nov.1"52,p100). 

¢ Long-Term—Of course, the new ad- 
ministration would presumably be more 
effective about checking the rise in la- 
bor costs and income taxes. But it will 
take a long time for such policies to 
show results. Meanwhile, the squeeze 
on corporate profits will continue, un- 
less consumers stop dragging their feet 
and become eager enough buyers to ab- 
sorb the output of our greatly enlarged 
production facilities. 

Moreover, fiscal policies of the new 
administration mav well be less infla- 
tionary than at any time since World 
War II. Hence, it is not certain that 
our present bull market (which has 
already run for three years) will con- 
tinue to make new highs, if the cost of 
living levels off—or, more particularly, 
if inventory values should start melt- 
ing. 

Eisenhower's financial advisers are 
well known to advocate a “sound 
money” policy. So the Federal Reserve 
system, which was able to reassert at 
least some independence even under 
l'ruman, should be able to control the 
bank credit that could feed inflation. 

Don’t conclude from all this that 
Ike’s election is necessarily bad news for 
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Why Stay 


OU]: 


the “profit zone?” 


A move to this shipping 
center of the West 
is your answer! 


Profitable Western distribution 
from many Eastern plants is now 
a thing of the past. The culprit 
is a freight rate differentials 

.. and here is the solution. 

* Sim ply fan a “et Coast Plant 
at the population and shipping center 
of che West ANTA CLARA 
COUNTY. CALIFORNIA. 
Freight rate studies for several 
leading industries in the area 
prove this point. 

Let fight savings foot the bill 
for new plant construction. Then 
profit from the combination, of p/us 
factors found in this decentralized 
community at the Southern tip 
of San Francisco Bay. 

@ Harmonious labor relations 
in the San Jose Metropolitan 
area containing 331,000 people. 
@ Lower construction costs. 

@ Larger industrial sites. 

@ Productive all-year mild 
climate for maximum profit. 


Write Today 
and ask for 

the FREE digest 
of freight facts 
along with 

this informative 


brochure. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 9A, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 
(alponee 


ATED? NO 





@ BILLION dollar train 
1600 miles in length ...., 


tracts by Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and associates during 
the post sixteen years. 

Purchases made possible by 
these funds would create a 
train of 172,000 cars, over 
1,600 miles in length. 

Whatever your industry, we 
shall be pleased to discuss 
your financing needs and sug- 
gest a plan adapted to your 
particular requirements, 
they large or small. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
Members New York Stack Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





ELIMINATOR 
keeps plant traffic on the level 


With a Globe Ramp Eliminator, move- 
ment of materials always is across a 
sturdy, safe, hydraulically-leveled plat- 
form instead of up or down steep ramps 
or temporary makeshifts. This means 
less risk of damage to goods or injury to 
workers—faster plant traffic. 


GIVE YOUR 
BUSINESS 
A LIFT! 


if you heave a lifting prob- 
lem, solve it with a Globe 
Lift. Write for Bulletin BW 433 
for valuable data on Self- 
Leveling Ramps, Machine 
Feeding Lifts, Loading Dock 
Lifts, Ramp Eliminators, Pro- 
duction Lifts, etc. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Phila. 18, Pa 


1000 E. Mermaid Lane 





the market, either. Stock prices may 
be higher three months from now, or 
a year from now, than they are today. 
But if they do go higher, it won’t be 
because of any miracles the election 
can work on corporate profits. 
¢ Tax Jelling—Between now and the 
end of the year, the bull market will 
have to evade a possible pitfall: tax 
selling. Yearend extra dividends and 
better fourth-quarter earnings (com- 
pared with abnormally-depressed third- 
a profits) may be plus factors 
that could send prices up. On the 
other hand, some extras may be slim- 
mer than last year. If prices don’t go 
up, a sizable number of investors may 
decide to sell stocks in order to realize 
losses for tax purposes. There are plenty 
of stocks that could be hurt by this kind 
of selling (below). 

Of course, there is also the possi- 


bility that lots of people who have po- 
tential stock losses may decide to hang 
on. In that case, they would be betting 
that stock prices will go up. Few ex- 
pect to see any change in the capital- 
gains tax rate. 

Among the candidates for possible 
tax-loss selling are some growth stocks 
—mostly chemical and drug shares. 
Their market position has definitely 
been altered by the election, because 
the Republican victory makes it almost 
certain that EPT will be allowed to 
expire next June 30. 

But a change in Washington tax 
policy isn’t, for example, going to 
change the basic situation of oversup- 
ply in the ethical drug field (BW—Oct. 
18’52,p138). And it won’t automatic- 
ally lead to a revival in the greatly-ex- 
panded chemical industry. Things like 
that have to work themselves out. 


Candidates for 1952 Tax-Loss Sales 


Recent Price vs. 
1951 1952 
Close High 

—22.8% —29.6% 
—19.8 —25.3 
—19.8 —28.5 
—10.6 —26.5 
—34.3 


Common Stock 
Abbott Laboratories. ...... 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel. 
American Broadcasting 
American Car & Foundry 
American Maracaibo 


—25.4 


—39.5 
—28.6 


—-wA4 
—40.3 
—33.6 
—29.1 
—39.0 


American Sumatra Tobacco. 
American Woolen 

American Zinc, Lead. . 
Anaconda Copper 

Argo Oil 


Armour & Co 
Atlas Plywood 
Atlas Powder 
Bell & Howell 
Bigelow-Sanford 


Bon Ami “B” 
Braniff Airways 
Bristol-Myers 
Butte Copper 
J. I. Case 


—-32.1 
—39.0 
—28.1 
—33.9 
—29.7 


—37.8 
—35.6 
—29.3 
—31.9 
— 36.3 


—31.7 
—32.4 
—36.9 
—27.1 
—38.2 


Celanese Corp 
Central Foundry 
Cero de Pasco 
Chickasha Cotton Oil 
Chile Copper 


—48.0 
—35.3 
—24.6 
—32.9 
—31.6 


Commercial Solvents 
Consolidated Copper Mines. 
Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Copper Range 

Crown Cork & Seal 


—27.6 
—27.6 
—24.7 
—32.0 
—19.0 


Crucible Steel 
Davison Chemical 
Deep Rock Oil. . . 
Diveo Corp 
Doehler-Jarvis 


—28.9 
—33.1 
—32.1 
—28.9 
—21.0 


Evans Products 
Ferro Corp 
Follansbee Steel. . 
Food Machinery 
Foster Wheeler 


Gabriel Co 

Georgia-Pacific Plywood... . 
Greenfield Tap & Die. 
Hammermill Paper........ 
Hecla Mining 


—344 
—22.6 
—W.3 
—31.5 


—40.0 
— 33.8 
—27.6 
—31.9 
—-3%.1 


Heyden Chemical 
Honolulu Oil 
Houston Oil 

Howe Sound oe 
International Packers 


Recent Price vs. 

1951 1952 

Close High 
—24.6% —278% 
—22.7 —29.6 
—16.9 —29.3 
—29.1 —-W.3 
—13.7 —24.1 


Common Stock 
Iron Fireman. . . 
Island Creek Coal 
Jefferson Lake Sulpt 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Lion Oil 


—31.9 
—28.6 
—26.2 
—30.9 
—23.3 


—35.6 
—33.9 
—29.5 
—-»D9 
—w.3 


Loew's, Inc.... 
Long-Bell Lumber 
Magma Copper 
Masonite Corp 
Merck & Co.. 


Mesta Machine 
Mid-Continent Petroleur 
Midwest Oil 

Minneapolis Poline 
Mission Corp 


—21.0 
—13.0 
—34.9 
— 32.7 


—11.5 


—23.5 
—26.0 
—29.8 
—31.6 
—24.3 
—47.8 
—24.8 
—41.4 
—29.0 
—32.5 


—52.9 
—26.2 
—41.4 
—28.7 
—37.7 


Missouri-Kansas-Tex 
National Airlines 
National Distillers Pr 
New Jersey Zinc 
Newport Industries 
—17.1 
+ 84 
—11.4 
—26.9 
—S1.1 


Nopco Chemical 
Northern Pacific 
Paramount Pictures 
Parke, Davis 
Patino Mines. . 


Peabody Coal 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Chas. Pfizer.. 
Pittsburgh Coke & C 
Pittsburgh Steel 


—3.0 
—26.8 
—27.9 
—28.0 
—S$S.9 


—33.3 
—28.9 
—25.0 
—15.6 
—18.1 


—35.3 
—29.1 
—25.4 
—28.0 
—29.3 
—23.5 
-— 95 
—13.7 
—35.0 
—26.4 


—27.3 
—22.4 
—27.4 
—38.1 
—32.9 


Publicker Industries 
Quaker Oats Cx 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Spring 

St. Joseph Lead 


Schenley Industries 27.4 29.3 
Seiberling Rubber —16.1 —32.8 
Sharp & Dohme —15.1 —21.6 
A. G. Spalding —18.6 —25.0 
Spencer Kellogg —31.4 —33.9 


Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Sterling Drug. . 

J. P. Stevens 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Textron, Inc 


—11.6 
—17.3 
—24.9 
—21.2 
—42.2 


—22.7 
—26.9 
—25.3 
—17.6 
—43.3 


—23.2 
—43.2 
—37.1 
—23.2 
—30.1 


—24.3 
—39.2 
—20.3 
—19.5 
—27.2 


United Paramount Theaters 
U. S. Smelting 

Walworth Co. . 

Wilson & Co 
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STYLED BY CARL OTTO 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


The new- fashioned individual dictating instrument 


with the trim, book look ... another EDISON first / 


So sturdy... because there's 
solid EDISON quality beneath the V. P.’s 
striking good jooks! It’s built to take 
the toughest daily desk use! Luxuri- 
ously designed, magnificently engi- 
neered, it will win your respect as a 
tireless office companion 


your desk dictating instrument right 
into your briefcase or bag! No more 
lugging extra carrying cases around. 
And note: with this pint-sized prodigy 
along, you have complete dictation 
service always available — transcribing 
as well as dictating. 


So small... you now can slip 7 


Md 

So light... you simply tuck it 
under your arm — like a book! Take 
your V. P. along—to meetings, confer- 
ences, conventions. In the office or at 
home, cross-town or cross-country, your 
personal “electronic secretary” records 
as you go, like a high-speed camera! 


... there's no comparison 


between the V. P. and other individual dictating instruments! The 
diagram shows you the measure of Edison's amazing achieve- 


ment. The V. P. is smallest, lightest, 
easiest to carry—and it’s Edison all the 
way, from its unique 4-in-1 control and 
Automatic Disc Positioning to its Dia- 
mond Recording. Yet it's priced below 
the market! 


THE 
evisopigemarreR 


BV WVSPSPB PBB SSS BSSBBSSBBBBBBBeSBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB Benes sS 


The superb Epison Diamond Disc captures the 
full tonal range of Epison High Definition Re- 
cording. It is standard—and interchangeable—on 
all Epison disc equipment. Thus, the V. P. inte- 
grates perfectly with Epison TeLevoice, the new- 
fashioned phone system of dictation. 


Q Edison. 


'ncoRPORATEDSD 
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TAKE 11 MINUTES 
TO SEE IT IN ACTION! 
We'll be glad to demonstrate 
the V. P. to you—in only 11 
minutes—at your convenience. 
No obligation. Send the cou- 
pon, filled in or clipped to your 
letterhead—or phone your 
local Thomas A. Edison rep- 
resentative. 


EDISON, 15 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 

All right—send the V. P. and your representative around 
I'll give them 11 minutes. 

NAME rionaies flneniinennioere 

THLE... COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY 4 - ZONE STATE 
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THE WAY TO CUT SALES © 














CUT YOUR SALES COSTS 


YOUR PRODUCT STORY, in the business mag- 
azine your prospect looks to for help with 
his job, is more than just a sales call on a 
buying influence. Business Publications are 
multipliers of sales power. They can take 
your selling message to thousands of your 
customers and prospects at the same time 
. .. at a cost which can be counted in pen- 
nies per call. 

We call Business Magazine Advertising 
“Mechanized Selling” because it mecha- 
nizes the first three steps of a sale—makes 
contact, arouses interest, creates preference. 
It reduces the cost of personal selling by 
enabling the salesman to concentrate his 


time and effort on the pay-off steps. 

Even if the present economy finds’ you 
with plenty of orders, remember, you can’t 
aftord to let today’s customers and tomor- 
row’s prospects forget you. Key people 
change jobs—competition is keen and grow- 
ing—the seed for tomorrow’s sales must be 
planted now—and cultivated with consist- 
ent advertising. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man tor a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ““Mechanizing Your 
Sales With Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film . . . ““Mecha- 
nized Selling — Blueprint for Profits’? which 
is available for showing at sales meetings. 


HOW ‘MECHANIZED SELLING’ INCREASED SALES OF PREMIUM-PRICED PRODUCTS 



































A manufacturer of earthmoving scrapers used Business 
Magazines—2-color spreads—to reach his major mar- 
kets, plus preprints and booklets. Sales increased to 
$27,800,000, plus $10,000,000 in unfilled orders. 


Using strong Busi: Paper schedules, plus direct mail 
and dealer helps, a producer of premium-priced screw 
stock (sold thru distributors) increased sales to a point 
where advertising costs averaged less than '4 of 1%. 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


@ FOR BUSINESS 
INFORMATION Way 
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ILD A HOUSE 





Just as every sound house must start with a 
good foundation, every calculation must start 
with the right Keyboard Entry. Yet MARCHANT 
is the only American calculator with check dials 
for verifying the Keyboard Entry. 

Only on MARCHANT, at the conclusion of a 

multiplication problem, are all three figures 

available ... multiplicand in Keyboard Dials... 

multiplier in Upper Dials . . . answer in Middle Dials. 

No re-run is necessary for checking. 


Only on MARCHANT’S Keyboard Dials can you 
check the dividend and divisor as they are entered 
in a division problem. And, at the conclusion of 
division, MARCHANT automatically clears Keyboard 
Dials and any remainder from Middle Dials, leaving 
nothing to copy but your answer in Upper Dials. 


Multiplication and division account for 95% of 

all calculator work—build all your figurework 

solidly on MARCHANT’S audit-proof dials for 

checking all entries and the answer. : MODEL EFA 


The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book would 
MARCH T appreciate a call from you and an opportunity 
\ x - to demonstrate these features on your own 


work. Cail him or mail the coupon. 





Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 

GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [J : 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 


GARLAND G, CALIFORNIA B11 ' 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


USINESS WEEK This year will probably be the biggest yet for Christmas business gifts— 

1952 despite the coolness of some executives to stocking-stuffing (page 45). 
WEEE S, 5S Like it or not, many businessmen will find themselves sending along “a 
little remembrance” to customers, clients, and associates. And for those who 
do their own picking and shopping, the biggest problem is likely to be finding 
“something different.” 





There’s no discernible pattern for handling business Christmas gifts. 

Probably the trend is to centralized buying (usually at discount) by 

A BUSINESS WEEK companies, with two or three gifts picked for everyone to send. Price ranges 

seem to be narrowing, too; fewer extravagant or cheap gifts, more “good” 
ones. 

Still, in a lot of companies, it’s strictly up to the individual executive to 

pick what he wants to send. 


SERVICE 
* 


The trouble is that business gifts are often for people who have every- 
thing, and who can buy anything they want. 

That makes the choice difficult. But a couple of general rules—cited by 
people who give a lot of attention to business gifts—can help you in your 
hunting: 

¢ It’s probably best to pick a present that a man can take home and share 
with his family. It’s better remembered, and it may avoid office comparisons. 
(Sending the gift to a man’s home, of course, is an even safer tack.) 

¢ An extravagant gift is likely to backfire. The customer may think you’re 
trying to bribe him. An unusual present—priced anywhere from $5 to $20— 
is often more effective. 

¢ A gift that’s too personal—say, a suit of clothes—isn’t likely to warm up 
much goodwill. Gift certificates probably offend some people, too—too much 
like cash. 

¢ Finally, beware of a gift that might rub someone’s moral code the wrong 
way. One company had an awful flop when it sent out a complete gambling 
kit in a handsome leather case. 

* 


Any executive is safe—though not flashy—if he chooses his gift from 
the list of old standards—food parcels, leather goods, desk items, and liquor. 

If he wants something more spectacular, though, he’ll have to hunt 
harder—even with willing helpers (business-gift sections of department 
stores, independent shopping-service firms), one executive took weeks before 
deciding to send leather-bound dictionaries. Another hit on the idea of 
sending a series of related gifts—a stadium blanket one year, a picnic 
basket the next, etc. 

- 

One thing to remember: A present doesn’t have to be costly to be effec- 
tive. One man made his biggest hit with an inexpensive packet of wrapping 
paper and ribbon “for your wife’s present, which is usually the last bought 
and may have missed the pretty wrappings.” 


A man’s gifts to his family are often less of a problem than those to his 
business friends. It’s a rare wife who doesn’t flag her spouse on what she 
wants. 

In case you're kept in the dark by your lady, though, here are a few of 
the gifts that the high-fashion shops are suggesting: little fur, pieees—belts, 
detachable collars, muffs, and capelets—in mink, seal, leopard, or ermine; 
jeweled and studded pocketbooks; little gloves, trimmed in fur, that go to the 
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wrist; velvet housecoats; separate skirts; and special packages of hosiery 
(one has three pairs of stockings, rolled to look like sausages, and some 
candy, all in a sheer Christmas stocking). 


Withholding-tax reminder: If the number of your dependents has 
increased, you must file a new withholding certificate with your employer 
before Dec. 1 to make sure he cuts withholdings by the start of the new year. 
If you file after that date, employers don’t have to give effect to the change 
until July 1, 1953—unless they want to. 

Remember, too, that a man who will reach 65 in 1953 is entitled to an 
additional exemption. The same rule applies to his wife. And he can slice 
withholdings for the entire year, without waiting for the birthdays. 

Anytime exemptions decrease, you must put through a new withholding 
certificate within 10 days. 

® 

Watch for a possible change in the rules governing stock options. 

These options, offered by companies to employees, give executives a 
chance to buy company stock at a price usually below market value and 
hold onto it for gain. If the option is given at a price of not less than 95% 
of fair market value, the employee pays a capital-gains tax on the profit he 
makes on a sale. 

If the option price is below 95% of market value, he runs into the 
ordinary income tax, either immediately or when he sells. The difference 
between the market price and the option price has been held to be com- 
pensation. 

Now the Tax Court seems to be revising that stand. Here’s how: 


If an employer specifically gives you an option as something other than 
compensation, you have only a capital gain. That’s what the court said in 
a recent decision. 

Where an option is given to attract a man to a job, or to give him a 
proprietary interest in the company, there is no compensation—even though 
the option price is way below the stock’s market value. 

If the ruling stands, it could mean an open door to options at any price. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue is appealing the decision. 


If the cost-of-living index shows another drop this month, food will have 
done it. 

Prices paid for filling shopping baskets skidded another 0.3% in the 
September-October period. A decline of 0.2% in August-September was 
the main reason the October price index registered the first dip since Feb- 
ruary. 

* 

At worst, the cost-of-living figure this month should be held to a stand- 
still. 

+ 

How much life insurance should a man carry to give his family an 
income of $200 a month? Here’s a quick check of the face amount needed 
to cover various periods, assuming a guaranteed 2% dividend: 

You need roughly $54,000 to protect your family for 30 years; $39,600 
will cover 20 years; $21,800 will do 10. For five years, you need about 
$11,500. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 8, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 





ERE’'S HOW HONEYWELL HELPED 


* 


Ls 


He HAD charge of a milk storage room in a big dairy. Every 
hour he toured a battery of refrigerated tanks . . . tabulating 
temperatures as he went along. 


Then he assigned a Brown instrument to do all his routine 
temperature checking . . . not just every hour, but practically 
every minute of the day. The man-hours saved have gone into 
more productive supervision. 


DASTRUMENTS GATHER PACTS Bt SECONDS Simplifying supervision is only one of many ways in which 

AgUae OF Hews. -.coneenare Site where 5 ene Brown instruments and controls contribute to industrial 

be ciflsed mest ofoctively. progress. Their mechanized brainpower helps reduce costs, improve 
quality, increase production . . . too! 
You can realize these specific benefits in a hurry . . . by having 
your research, engineering or production executive write 
or call Honeywell for a discussion of advanced instrumentation 
for lab, pilot plant, or full-scale process. America lives better— 
works better—with Honeywell Controls. 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, 
4525 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


H MINNEAPOLIS ll 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS 


Fiat we Coutiols 





Baker of 
iN fetitelarel 
Gypsum 
likes what 


he sees 


rol at=teleF 





... but old men don’t stick their necks out, so I'm bound our successors will be energetic young men.” 


He's Betting the Boom Will Last 


Melvin H. Baker (cover), board chair- 
man of National Gypsum Co., likes to 
tell this story about a meeting in Wash- 
ington with 10 economists. 

“Every one of them,” he says, 
“painted a pretty sad picture of the out- 
look for business. I told them: ‘Nuts.’ ” 


182 


From the quotations above, it is not 
hard to see why. 
¢ No Such Word—A building materials 
company, National Gypsum, is inter- 
ested in the construction of just about 
everything except a storm cellar. As far 
ahead as management cares to look now, 


d to dive for cover. 
1 misnomer to call 
present level f business a boom. 
Boom implies bust—and bust isn’t part 
of National Gypsum’s thinking. This 
doesn’t mean management is looking 
through rose-colored glasses. Right now, 


it can see no 


To Baker it 
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Just look at this rugged angel ! : 


Royal points with pride to an amazing Royal, makers of the finest, longest-lasting, 
new “Magic” Tabulator! Sensational 
new Carriage Control! Extra “Person- Try the new Royal! Notice that every 
alized” Key! 17 time-saving features! feature is designed with the operator in 
No other typewriter offers all these mind. Notice the improved “Magic” 
features. 


sturdiest typewriters ever built! 


Margin, plus a host of other new and 
exclusive features. 

AN OR WOMAN, boss or secretary, you But most important! Ask for a free 
: 

+ have never seen an angel of a type- office trial today and see, experience, all 
writer like the new Royal Standard. the heavenly features shown below. Call 


See the 
Wonderful 
New Royal 
Standard 
Now! 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 


And what a rugged angel! It’s made by your local Royal representative. 


ver. 

call “Magic” Tabulator. a 
new, exclusive feature 
which allows the secre- 


Carriage Control,a new, Extra “Personalized” New Time-saver Top, a 
exclusive feature which Key, a Royal exclusive. Royal exclusive. Press 


0M. Th: : 
lets the secretary suit the This 43rd key comes at no button . . . inside con- 


part 
Chis 
king 
10W, 


1952 


tary to tab with either 
finger or palm without 
moving her hands from 
the guide-key positions. 


carriage tension to her 
needs, Just a turn of the 
knob does it! No need to 
call in a serviceman! 


extra cost. Readily adapt- 
able to special typing 
needs of individual busi- 
nesses, 


trols all instantly acces- 
sible. “Touch Control” 
within easy reach. Easy- 
to-get-at ribbon changing. 


Roytype Business 
Supplies 


c'* and **Touch Control" are registered 
trade-marks of Roya! Typewriter Company, Inc. 





“...he lights into prophets 
of doom who call today ab- 
normal prosperity .. .” 


MANAGEMENT starts on p. 182 


for instance, it is gearing itself for 
tougher competition, the possibility of 
some deflation. The whole company is 
alerted to (1) stress hard selling, (2) cut 
production costs, (3) upgrade quality. 

But any suggestion that such loin- 
gitding should include plans for re- 
trenchment is quickly batted down. 
With Baker, the question is never: 
“How do we keep what we got?” It is 
always: “How do we get what we don’t 
have?” 


Built in Horizontal 
(illustrated), Vertical De- 
livery and Power Throw 

types—47 different models. 


Five popular sizes, 

A.G. A. approved for 

natural, mixed, manufac- 
tured, L. P. and L. P.-air gases, 


unit heater to match your 


heating requirements 


b '  aasaseerey your unit heating requirements, you can match them 


exactly from the complete Modine line. Because Modine builds 
steam, hot water and gas-fired units, you're sure of an unbiased recom- 
mendation. And, remember, when you buy Modine, you buy the 
greatest name in unit heating. As a leader in this field for more than 
25 years, Modine gives you balanced heating performance — perfect 
heating comfort plus maximum fuel economy. Get all the facts. See 
the Modine representative listed in your classified phone book, or 
write Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Wlodine 


STEAM and HOT WATER UNITS 


Special heating coil designs for 
steam and for hot water assure 
best performance for each type 
of system. Discharge air temper- 
atures of 110-120° F are correctly 
related to air velocity for heating 
at its best. All-copper coils defy 
corrosion because fins are bond- 
ed to tubes and tubes are brazed 
to headers. Pre-formed tubes 
with individual expansion bends 
absorb stresses, assure long life. 





Wlotline 
GAS-FIRED UNITS 


Modine is the only gas unit with 
both stainless steel heat exchanger 
and burner. Lighter weight means 
easier, less expensive installation, 
plus faster heat delivery — within 
five seconds after thermostat calls 
for it. Individually fired tubes 
provide higher heat transfer. 
Elongated ports—four times free 
area of conventional drilled ports 
— minimize clogging 
and simplify routine 
cleaning. 


U-1189 


Ask for Bulletin 149-A on steam 
and hot water and Bulletin 652 on 


> 


gas unit heaters. 


UNIT 
HEATERS 





e Nothing Abnormal—In the past few 
months, Baker has been preaching this 
optimism outside of National Gypsum. 
In October, an article he wrote for 
Dun’s Review, No Room for Gloom, 
got top notice in the financial pages of 
most newspaper 

Baker tempers his optimism, how- 
ever, by shaking his finger at the tax 
load, government controls, and Wash- 
ington morals. But he lights into the 
“prophets of doom” who look on the 
past decade as “abnormal prosperity.” 
He admits there may be setbacks, but 
in the long haul he sees no big depres- 
sion, no sickening return to overproduc- 
tion and underconsuimption. 

e Sitting Pretty—Such unbounded 

cheerfulness about what lies ahead 
comes naturally to Baker for several 
reasons. 

He and his company are right in the 
middle of the third-biggest industry in 
the U.S.—construction. Its growth the 
past 10 years has been phenomenal; to | 
most observers the next 10 vears look 
equally good (BW—Mav3’52,p88). 

Besides, he says, management has to | 
look at what has happened during the 
past 20 years realistically. When Baker 
does that, he finds his plans based on 
such things as the strong position of | 
labor unions to prevent deep wage cuts; 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.; a 
government committed to sheltering 
business at the first sign of a downturn; 
government-guaranteed easy payment 
mortgages; pensions; social security; 
and unemployment compensation. 
¢ Cushioned—Baker can talk about 
such a semimanaged economy without 
bursting a° blood vessel. He calls the 
economic facts ushion the country 
alwavs needed but never had before. 

That cushion could mean a great deal 
to National Gypsum. It is the reason 
some people think Baker might play | 
his hand differently if he were in any | 
other business but building materials. 
Baker knows he holds) some trump 
cards. For instance, if a major recession 
really hit the country, public spending 
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Light bulb housing of Du Pont nylon plastic 
withstands heat, caustic solutions and vibration 


An important sales feature of this 
automatic clothes washer is a light 
inside the machine which illuminates 
the interior when the washer is 
cleaned and emptied. 

As shown in the cut-away view 
above, light is provided by a bulb 
enclosed in a protective translucent 
housing. The housing projects 
through a rubber gasket directly into 
the washing chamber. A material 
was needed for the housing which 
was translucent, tough in thin sec- 
tions (0.040 inches), and could be 
formed by economical injection 
molding. It had to withstand heat 
from the light bulb without discolor- 
ing, splashing from hot water con- 
taining caustic cleaning solutions, 
and continuing vibration caused by 
the agitator. 

Of all the materials tested, only 


Du Pont nylon plastic satisfied every 
one of these exacting requirements. 
In accelerated tests, housings of 
Du Pont nylon withstood the equiv- 
alent of ten years’ actual service! 
Du Pont nylon withstands continu- 
ous use, up to 250°F., and is unaffect- 
ed by caustic solutions. It is strong 
and resilient ... resists vibration and 
shock even in thin sections. It is 
translucent and does not discolor 
because of internal heat. 

Perhaps Du Pont nylon—or others 
of the more than 100 plastics and 
chemicals made by Du Pont Poly- 
chemicals Department—can be of 
value in your business. Write on 
your business letterhead, and we'll 
send you bulletins on the products 
most likely to offer opportunities 
for you. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


(Inc.), Polychemicals Department, 
1511BNemours Building, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


District Offices: 

818 Olive Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Mlinois 
845 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles 1, California 


SLC, up s.at, OFF 


080% Anniversary 
Better Things for Better Living 
«++ through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS » CHEMICALS 





Scotlissue lowels 
save more because 


they do more 


— compare them with any other 
paper towel or service 


SAVE TIME! Since one ScotTissue 
Towel dries both hands quickly, 
there are less ‘‘traffic jams.”’ 
Workers are able to get back to 
their jobs a lot faster. 


SAVE TOWELS! In the “Thirsty 
Fibre’? Meter Test, a ScotTissue 
Towel is immersed in water for 20 
seconds. You see its quick absorp- 
tion and great water retention— 
another reason why fewer are used 
per employee per year .. . why 
more leading companies prefer 
ScotTissue Towels. 


SAVE MAINTENANCE! With fewer 
ScotTissue Towels used, less stor- 
age space and servicing of dispens- 
ers and receptacles is required — 
reducing janitor costs. 


For tested plans on improving your washrooms — 
or a personal demonstration of the “Thirsty Fibre” 
Test, write on your letterhead to Washroom Advis- 
ory Service, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom < 


ScotTissue,”’ “Thirsty Fibre," ‘Washroom Advisory Service,"* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








“... he already has a gooe 
idea who will take over. . . ’ 


MANAGEMENT starts on p. 18 


—on slum clearance, say—would be sure 
to skyrocket. National Gypsum could 
supply a big share of the materials. 

If new residential building lags badly 
there is always the repair and improve 
ment market. National already i 
pounding that theme—add-a-room—it 
its advertising, is going to step it up it 
1953. 

When Baker spouts optimism, he al 
ways has these sensible hedges in mind, 
But even so, he feels that continued 
expansion will come as long as people 
insist on getting married, having babies, 
and living a lot longer than thev used 
to. That plus new products and a big- 
ger share of the market competitors 
now have will keep National climbing 
at a steady rate, Baker thinks 
¢ Moving Over—Baker’s recent will 
ingness to let the public know how h 
feels about the future may be partly be 
cause he has a new job. He had been 
president of National Gypsum since 
1928, two irs after he and two 
friends who had worked with him at 
the defunct Beaver Board Co. founded 
the compan) Buffalo. 

A little under a year ago he created a 
new post—chairman of the board—for 
himself, turned over the daily opera- 
tions to Lewis R. Sanderson, now Na- 
tional’s president. This step was the 
first gradual move by Baker to let go of 
the reins. But the dav when that §is 
finally accomplished is far away. 

e One-Man Rule—Bakcr is still the boss 
—and biggest single shareholder. The 
treasurer, a vice-president, and the sec- 
retary continue to report directly to 
him. 

As chairman, Baker keeps a close tab 
on things. H« s weekly reports and} 
profit-and-loss statements from the 33) 
plants. He is finding it hard to back} 
away from the business. H 

At 67, he n robust health. One 
morning recently he was at a farm out-] 
side Buffalo for an early morning break- 
fast. At 9 o'clock he was in the field 
with his dogs flushing up pheasants. 
By 11 a.m. he was at his office. He 
spent the rest of the day visiting a 
plant outside the city, a housing de- 
velopment, and at 5:30 p.m. took some 
work home with him : 
¢ Mapped Out—His main job now is 
to sell the company to outsiders and 
plan for the future. Lines of succession | 
are being set up two levels deep. He 
wants young men 29 through 31 or 32 
at the bottom level, another group 35 
to 50 at the second level. He already 
has a good idea who will take over 
when present management drops out. 

When that happens, the new man- 
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Filming Facts About Flames —Movin 


pictures like these—taken 


with a high-speed camera through a quartz window set in a 
test engine—help GM engineers probe for further facts about 
fuels and engines. It is typical of the pure research which 
has led to such advances as knock-free gasoline and high- 


compression engines. 


Which comes first — Engine or Fuel ? 


= answer that question, we need 
first to ask what kind of engine 
you have in mind: 

An engine for low-octane fuel —or 
an engine for high-octane fuel? An 
engine for the fuel of tomorrow — 
or the fuel of today? 

The fact is, General Motors engi- 
neers are continually studying 
engines of all kinds, and meeting 
the challenge that each presents. 


The Diesel, for example, is a very 
high-compression engine, using 
kerosene-type fuel oil. The chal- 
lenge ‘is to build a light, compact 


engine that develops high efficiency 
from this kind of fuel. 


Jet engines will burn a wide range 
of petroleum fuels. The challenge is 
to improve their design and effi- 
ciency and bring down their pro- 
duction costs. 

In automobile engines, we work first 
of all to give you a balanced com- 
bination of high performance and 
maximum miles per gallon from 
present fuels—and at the same time 
we work with dream jobs which use 
fuel so far beyond present standards 
that it must be laboratory-made. 


The point about engines and fuels 
is—neither comes first. The job is to 
bring the two together, with the best 
results and that is just what General 
Motors engineers have been doing, 
year after year. 


All of which adds another reason 
why the key to a GM car is your 
key to greater value. 


‘MORE AMO BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE** 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 


GMC TRUCK @ COACH 
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» 2p 30 Tons of Engineering Enterprise—To produce the new 
eady four-barreled carburetor now available in several 
over makes of GM cars, our engineers came up with this 

ingenious 30-ton machine that drills, reams and taps 
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nan- them out with automatic precision. 
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Your Key to 
Greater Value — 
the Key toa 
General Motors Car 


ome 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR 

on the air every Mondoy 

eyk he: evening over the ABC 

>. Network, coost to coost. 
Drilling Diesel Fuel Injector Holes — 6 /1000th Inch in Diameter 
—Fuel is forced into the combustion chamber of a 
Diesel engine through tiny holes. To drill them — 
GM production experts have developed this highly 

sensitive machine that insures precision work, 
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FISH + STEEL 
COAL 
PULP & PAPER 
FARM PRODUCE 
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*THE ATLAN® 


How to Make 
the Most of 


Opportuntty 


IN CANADA 


A world-famous fishing in- 
dustry—rich veins of coal and 
iron—thriving steel industry and 


© _s pulp and paper plants—fertile farm- 
ing areas—all these spell prosperity in 


Canada’s easternmost region. 


Opportunity is coast-to-coast in Canada— 
and so is the B of M. 


With its intimate knowledge of the nation’s 
resources, industries and markets, Canada’s 
First Bank can help you pinpoint your oppor- 
tunity. Write to any U. S. office or to the 

v Business Development Department, Bank of 
k Montreal, Place d’ Armes, Montreal. 


TO & MILLION CANADIANS 


* Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick 


BAanK 


or MonTREAL 


Canada's First Gank Coast-to- Coast 


New York---64 Wall St. 


Chicago --- 27 S. La Salle St. 


San Francisco - -- 333 California St. 


Head Office: Montreal 


570 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 





| photograph it! 


A photo record is quicker, more 
graphic, and may prove to be price- 
less. Find out how the new 35-mm, 
PRAKTICA FX, single-lens reflex cam- 
era can pay for itself many times 
over in research, production, sales, 
Also an ideal camera for the home 
photographer. Write for booklet, 


» PRAKTICA FX 





WEBFOR FREE BOOK! Same | 





The Praktica Co., Inc, 
48 W. 29 St., N. ¥.1,N.¥. 








No matter for what reason you come 
to Baltimore, the chances are we're 
nearest to where you want fo go. 





agement will be handed the second-big- 
gest gypsum-products ov 9p" | in the 
U.S. From one rich deposit of gypsum 
still being mined outside Buffalo, Na- 
tional has grown to a company with 
33 plants, three ships, and 150 prod- 
ucts. 

¢ Stretching the Line—Most of Na- 
tional’s sales are still tied to gypsum— 
wallboard, plaster, lathe—but there is 
now a whole shelf-full of Gold Bond 
trademarks. More are being added. 
Just this year the company bought 
Wesco Waterpaints, Inc., of Berkeley, 
Calif., to add water-thinned paste 
paints, dry powder, exterior masonry 
paints, and rubber base paints to its 
line. 

From the start, National has been 
buying up other companies to get new 
products—acoustical tile, limestone, 
cement, rock wool, metal lathe. Na- 
tional won’t commit itself, but it’s a 
safe bet that some major purchase is 
in the works now 

On top of that, the company wants 
to boost industrial sales from 10% to 
30% of its sales volume—and to make 
itself more self-sufficient in raw ma- 
terials. It opened a fourth paper plant 
this year; next may come chemicals and 
paper bags. 
¢ Closing the Gap—All this will prob- 
ably mean that National will gain 
more on its big competitor, U.S. Gyp- 
sum Co. This year National sales will 
hit $98-million, against USG’s $188- 
million in 1951. But USG so far in 
1952 is lagging behind a year ago by 
several million; National is a modest 
couple of million ahead. 

When you start comparing National 
with USG, it is hard to stop at sales fig- 
ures. There is a big difference in philo- 
sophies. During the depression, for 
instance, both USG and National were 
buying up other companies. But USG 
stopped in 1945; National didn’t. Sales 
in Baker’s company more than quad- 
tupled from 1942 to 1952; USG’s | 
tripled. 

In 1950 Sewell Avery, guiding influ- 
ence at USG, told stockholders: “Per- 
sonally, I have been waiting for the ax | 
to fall.” In 1951: “We are starting | 
nothing of any size.” Baker, on the 
other hand, told his stockholders last 
year: “. . . pressing demand for new 
construction has not yet been satis- 
fied.” 

After the war Baker spent $50-mil- 
lion for expansion. He added seven 
plants, bought three companies, three 
ships, and completely mechanized his 
production lines. Now he is building 
a new research center and is adding 
about 75% more space for the Buffalo 
headquarters, which he thinks will be 
25% too small shortly. 

You can’t get him to say he'll ever 
catch up with USG, but he won’t admit 
that it is impossible. 
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&ty, news-making field, spawning new products endlessly 
ehding more than $39 billion a year 


of fdcts so imperative to sound business judgment. 


G’s | Cofmplete, condensed and well-balanced, CHEMICAL WEEK penetrates 
: bry phase of the vast chemicals producing and consuming industries. 
flu- om raw materials to distribution . .. 
fom plant sites to manpower problems... 
t provides a rapid interchange of ideas 
and news interpretations from the chemical businessman’s viewpoint. 
That’s why CHEMICAL WEEK is such an ideal way 
last to take your product message to management... 
it brings you elbow-close to the men who mean business... 
in process management’s own magazine. 


ANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT...- 


ABC + ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








SCALE MODEL of war-surplus LST is converted into offshore drilling setup before . . . 


Models Make Blueprint Readi 





> ee ‘ 
So a Fe te s 


STATION MODEL a men new SRUSHED UNIT incorporate any improve- 


designs, so that .. . ments made by top brass. 
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* : \ Pas Se? 


EAL THING is built by Humble Oil for Gulf of Mexico operations. 


asy for Management 


(Story continues on page 192) 


4 


See 


bits work like real bit: be de- 
PINT-SIZED eel FULL-SIRED ee ae 


ones. That way... 
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DEPENDABLE 
PRINTING 


SUPPLIERS 
f 


Our Customers’ 
work 


ea goes through 


rega rdless 


You can relax when ... 
you leave it to McGill 
to worry about your 
uniform quality work— 
delivered 

when promised. 


e Label manufacturers 

e Printers 

e Electrotypers 

e Lithographers 

e Binders 

e Publication printers 

e Map makers 

© Photographers 

e Photo engravers 

e Envelope 
manufacturers 


WRITE TO 


MCGILL 


COMPANY 


501 PARK AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, 
MINNESOTA 

Tel. Lincoln 4741 
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SKF 
DESIGN ENGINEER 


SKF 
PLANT ENGINEER 


SKF 
FIELD ENGINEER 


they add capacity for quality in quantity 


acs Field Engineers found out that industry wants more 
bearings, more quickly, and what types. 


SoS Design Engineers and Plant Engineers worked out 
the way to see that you get them. 


The answer is a 30.4% increase in manufacturing area, 
in the form of expansion of two Philadelphia 
plants, of the Shippensburg, Pa., plant, and 
an entirely new plant in Altoona, Pa. 
Ss started early, worked fast, and will 
be ready on time. In addition, of course, 
modernization and maintenance of exist- 
ing facilities have kept pace with demand. 
As always, you can depend on SOS" to do 
everything possible to help you put the 
right bearing in the right place — at the 
right time. 7318 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


PLASTER model of underground reservoir 
shows actual flow of gas in the field. 


(Story starts on p. 190) 


All that most engineers need to con- 
jure up a picture of an end-product is 
a mass of detail on a blueprint. But to 
most management men, blueprints at 
best are difficult to read; at worst, 
they're pure Greek. 

That’s one reason Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, goes all out 
building models. A model is something 
that every management man trying to 
decide on some new development can 
pick up, feel, and see in perspective. § 
Humble disclaims any credit for using 
anv more models than other oil com- 
panies, but add We certainly don’t 
use any less.”” When the company wants 
a model, it usually calls in professionals 
to do the job 

The models ar 
erational studic 


used at all levels—op- 
planning, and demon- 


WOOD AND PLASTIC catalyst recovery 


vessel shows best arrangement of equipment. 
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Humanity’s challenge to chemical research— 


Protection for ALL 
the nation’s forests 


One of the biggest single problems con- 
fronting our vast lumbering industry is a 
natural one: trees, like all plant life, are 
victims of insects. In fact, insects and 
disease annually destroy 30% more timber 
than is destroyed in forest fires! 


To help lick this problem—and the bugs— 
Pennsalt researchers have developed 
effective insecticides for large-scale aerial 
spraying. In a recent outbreak of spruce 
budworm in the great Northwest, Pennsalt 


insecticides proved 99% effective, and 
brought the infestation under control at a 
cost of slightly more than one dollar an 
acre. The value of the saved timber was 
at least $785 an acre. 

There is every reason to believe that 
similar results can be obtained in forests 
throughout the entire continent. Such a 
program requires the concerted efforts of 
lumbermen and governmental agencies 
as well as chemical researchers. For its 
part, Pennsalt stands ready to offer its 
considerable experience in this fight to 
save one of our most valuable resources. 
Since 1850, Pennsalt has been developing 


chemical answers to all kinds of prob- 
lems. One of these answers may solve a 


problem of yours. Or perhaps Pennsalt’s 
research team can work with you to 
tailor-make a special answer. Write to 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 
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Careers in P 9g g 
Good salaries, unique opportunities for ad- 
vancement, rapid growth, no seniority, and an- 
nual profit sharing are attractions of employ- 
ment with our long-established firm. Our 
services and the calibre of our staff are na- 
tionally recognized. To qualify, you should be 
0-38 years old and have an outstanding record 
of achievement for a man of your age. You 
need a strong college record, professional train- 
ng and at least five years of experience demon- 
strating your skill in the application of modern 
concepts of business management You will 
need a functional specialty of manufacturing, 
marketing, accounting, engineering or person- 
nel in which y » professionally competent 
You must interest aptitude to 
grow to genera 
few years You prepared 
with a team away from our Chicago office some 
of your working days. (Home week ends). If 
ou have these qualifications, send us a com- 
ole “te resume that will prove it. We want the 
and can make it worth while for them 
will acknowledge your reply. Box 5870 


Technical Sales Engi: for cial semi- 
conductor products. An intensive program of 
research and development at Hughes in the 
field of semi-conductor devices has now reached 
a point where these devices will be made avail- 
able to the electronics industry If you are 
professionally qualified in the field of electron- 
ics and have a proven record of sales accom- 
plishment in the fleld of small electronic Parts, 
we would like to talk to you about this 

portant, newly created position on our staff 
Hughes Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Engineering Personnel Department, Cui- 
ver City, Los Angeles County, California. 








=== Selling Opportunity Offereda——= 
Wented—Sales Trainee. We would like to talk 


to a limited number of young men (24-32 years 

old, living east of the Mississippi, free to relo- 

cate) interested in a sales career offering sub- 

stantial earnings and a secure future with a 

sound progressive organization. Our business 

(rated AAa-1, established 25 years) is the 

manufacture and sale of products for building 

onstruction and maintenance. Adequate sal- 

ary and experience will be paid during a 5- 

nth sales training school, as well as a year 

field training under the supervision of a 

essful senior. Our Sales Training Program 

-en Widely praised as one of the most com- 

nsive in industry Previous sales experi- 

not necessary. Strict confidence observed: 

employer not contacted Write de- 

age, ex . schooling, etc., to A. C 

ellman, Sales aining Director. The Tremco 
Manufacturing Cleveland 4, Ohio 


P Wanted =" 





Administrative Executive & Commercial Pilot. 
Outstanding background in management & gov 
Offers services in dual capacity of experienced 
Husiness Administrator and Professional Pilot. 
Box 5867 





Business, Industrial FE ist. P ical re- 
search ndustrial development, plant location. 
Presently with University Research Bureau: 
recent M.B.A. experience in public relations, 
research. Box 6872. 





CG i Sales M ger, with tstanding 
of success, seeks position requiring manage- 
ment ability, sound judgment, and creative 
sales talent Thoroughly experienced in all 
phases of sales management Background in 
housewares and home appliances Excellent 
contacts with National Chains, Mail Order. 
large jobbers. Age 38. College. Married. Ref- 
erences. Will relocate. Desire to make change 
January Ist Box 5866 
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===Selling Opportunities Wanted =—=> 
Sales Engineer (Boston) currently serving Archi- 


tects, Engineers, Contractors, Public Works 
and Industrials, in Protected Steel Roofing and 
Siding. Wishes to contact with manufacturer 
or fabricator of specialty items, the installation 
of which will involve engineering know how. 
(Lic. Prof. Engr.) Distributorship or represen- 
tation desired. Can finance accounts and ware- 
house material. Box 5053. 


Are you getting your share from Texas? Can 
handle line offering solid potential. Box 5868. 


Manufacturer or Sales agency desiring specialized 
coverage in Williston Oil Basin please write to: 
Crescent Sales Co., Box 1132, Minot, N. Dak 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Are you reaching the people who are your best 
prospects? Would you like the names and ad- 
dresses of thousands, even hundreds of thou- 
arefully selected men or women who 
are ¢ » buyers and have the money to buy 
? fe are in our 25th Year of specializing 
in Mailing Lists that get proved percentages of 
leads and sales for many kinds of companies 
Mass market lists, upper bracket names And 
we help you get extra income frem the n 
nave. Write, phone or wi 
am Unlimited, Ine 352 ‘Weesth 
Ave., New York 10; MUrray Hill 6-2454 


Ask for free Booklet: 
Getting your Publication in Print” 
Company, 15 Park Row, New York 3 


“How to Economize in 
ba Service 
NM. ¥. 


Special Machinery on a no risk basis—Our Design 
Staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
chines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Metal Working Plants Purchased—Will buy con- 
trolling interest or “lock, stock and barrel” 
Propositions from $100,000.00 up. Our Dun & 
Bradstreet Rating is AA-Al. All transactions 
held in strict confidence. Present Personnel, 
Accounting, Legal and Banking Connections 
retained. Write Box 5783. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Lease —————_—_ 


For lease in Fall River, Mass. Five floors in brick 
building, 40,000 square feet to floor Will di- 
vide to suit Flourescent lights, sprinklers, 
wiring, heat live steam Freight 

senger elevators. Reasonable rent 

vited. Brochures available. 8. H. Glassman, 27 
Mason Street, Pawtucket, R. IL. 


GIFTS 


Swiss watches from importer. For premiums— 
promotions. $3.30 & up. Catalog. Also Swiss 
Precision Electric dry shaver. Helevetia A C- 
110V. Ideal men & women Xmas gifts —_ 
prepaid—$5. Transworld, 565 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Supra 4-color Pencil, chromium finish,—ideal 
Business Gift Supra Pencil Company, 149 
Broadway, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Emergency! Standby! Portable Generator 
Units. Gasoline and Diesel 1 to 1,000 KW. 
New and Surplus. Sales, Purchases, Rentals. 
a Utilities Power Equip. Corp., 1270 
Augusta Bivd., Chicago 22, Illinois. Cable 
MIDCORP. 


Only Directory « of 10 0,000 vu. Ss. fm : a 


tives. Cooperative Digest, Ithaca, N 





stration. Many of them are highly com- 
plex, others are simple as a child’s toy. 
They run from complete drilling rig to 
tiny copies of service stations (pictures, 
page 190). 

One big advantage is that models can 
act as a sort of industrial Esperanto—a 
common denominator of thinking for 
men with different backgrounds. For 
instance, in redesigning war surplus 
LST’s into tenders for platform- 
mounted oil derricks in the Gulf, 
marine engineers needed the advice of 
drilling men. But the men who knew 
drilling didn’t know ships—and found 
it hard to read ship-design blueprints. 

The answer scale-model converted 
LST and drilling platform which all 
could understand. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Charles R. Hook, chairman of Armco 
Steel Corp., and Langbourne Williams, 
Jr., president of Freeport Sulphur Co., 
will be the business representatives on 
a government economic mission to 
study industrial problems in Western 
Europe. Picked by Commerce Secre- 
tary Charles Sawyer, they'll investigate 
difficulties faced by private investment 
abroad and report to the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency 
® 


Financial planning is the theme of 
American Management Assn. Finance 
Conference to be held in New York, 
Nov. 19-21. A case study of how it’s 
done at the Monsanto Chemic: il Co. 
will be presented by the company’s top 
comptroller, D. M. Sheehan. 


Nine Akron companies are financing a 
$50,000 survey bv Battelle Memorial 
Institute to find out which companies 
in the city’s “rubbertown” area are 
guilty of air pollution. Du Pont, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., and Louisville 
Refining Co. have jumped the gun on 
their own survey. All of them are start- 
ing anti-pollution programs before re- 
sults are announced. 


VIP Service, Inc., is offering companies 
a sales incentive package for employees. 
For $1,500, it will sell a company an 
expense-paid, seven-day trip to Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation in London next 
June. The sales prize includes a seat for 
the ceremony, hotel accommodations, 
and air transport 
* 


Business spending for research and de- 
velopment will be put under the micro- 
scope by Harvard Business School. The 
project has the support of several organi- 
zations, including the Dept. of Defense. 
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THE TREND 


The Problem of Social Security 


In July of this year Congress passed a bill that boosted 
payments to more than 10-million persons on federal 
welfare rolls. The congressional act was in keeping with 
election time, when the politician tends to judge every- 
thing in terms of votes. It is significant that both parties 
in the 1952 election came out in favor of maintaining and 
expanding federal benefits. 

But the thing goes beyond mere politics. Humani- 
tarianism demands that those who need care shall have it. 
Social security is here to stay. The only question really is 
whether it is properly handled, and in proper scope. A 
re-examination of the problem needs to be made in light 
of the recently revised statute. : 


New Provisions 


As a helpful aid, a recent statement issued by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board gives the facts and 
figures of the new law, which goes into effect on Jan. 1. 

In the first place, there are really two laws—one for 
veterans and one for nonveterans. Under the second fall 
old-age and survivors’ insurance beneficiaries, recipients 
of public assistance, holders of various annuities, the un- 
employed. This is the larger class, and the more costly. 

OASI payments for those already on the books were 
raised about 124%, and provisions were made to compute 
payments to future beneficiaries according to a more 
generous formula. In addition, the retirement test was 
raised to allow a beneficiary to earn up to $75 without 
losing his OASI benefits. 

The congressional act generally liberalized relief 
measures. Payments to the aged, the blind, the disabled, 
and dependent children will all be greater than in the 
past. This kind of relief is provided by the federal gov- 
ernment in conjunction with the states. According to the 
new statute, Washington will contribute a larger share. 

The veterans’ share of federal security is in the form of 
compensation and pension payments. In 1953 the sum 
involved will come to about $200-million. The main 
reason for this is that disability compensation has been 
increased right down the line. But pensions for injuries 
not incurred in the services also have been extended. 


Defects Noted 


The facts pointed out in the NICB statement indicate 
there are certain defects in the newly revamped social 
security law. They need to be changed. 

One was noted by President Truman when he signed 
the bill. He said then that it would be better to have but 
one class for persons disabled by injuries not connected 
with the services. That is, we should not divide veterans 
as such from the rest of the population. We agree. 

Another defect shows up in the case of relief. As long 
as the federal government raises its contribution to state 
relief, there is no incentive for the states to follow suit. 


196 


They are under the temptation to lower their own shares 
because this will not cause a cut in local relief. 

From the economic viewpoint, social security has both 
good and bad features. It is, of course, one of the factors 
contributing to built-in inflation because it calls for a 
great output of government money; but for that reason, 
it is also a stabilizing factor in the economy, for the flood 
of purchasing power in the form of social-security checks 
which go out from Washington every month can un- 
doubtedly be a cushion in time of recession. 

With its good points and its bad points, the social 
security philosophy is unquestionably accepted by the 
overwhelming majority of our people, and the system will 
be broadened rather than narrowed over the years. Yet 
it is well to remember that it was not a search for eco- 
nomic security that built up the strength and welfare of 
America and gave our people the highest standard of 
living in the world; it was the American ideal of opportu- 
nity for all and the spirit of daring and enterprise. 

It is one of the greatest problems of our time that in 
meeting the current yearning for security against the 
economic hazards of modern life, we take care not to 
smother the great ideal of opportunity. However far we 
may go in minimizing the harsh penalties of individual 
failure, we must continue to insist upon the incentive of 
generous rewards for success. In the long run, there can 
be no economic security without a system of opportu 
nity to create and maintain the prosperity upon which 
alone security is based. 


Good News from Detroit 


Both General Motors and Chrysler have said they will 
introduce air conditioning as optional equipment on 1953 
models. We think it is clear evidence that the auto 
makers are going to return to their prewar competitive 
methods, which always included making their products 
more attractive to potential customers. 

During World War II there had been a lot of talk 
about all the fine new products destined to come on the 
market when peace came. 

These things didn’t happen, however. The billions of 
dollars that the people had been forced to save because 


‘they could not find things to buy or had been forbidden 


to buy provided too much pressure. Manufacturers 
responded to that urge by rushing into production with 
face-lifted models of prewar products. This buying wave 
was the mainstay of the postwar boom 

Delayed recognition of the fact that sellers’ markets 
don’t last forever has led manufacturers to give serious 
thought to ways of boosting sales. ‘Those are healthy 
signs, indeed. The more of them we see, the more sure 
we can be that American productive skill and ingenuity 
is still strong and effective. And the less of them we see, 
the less hope there is that American enterprise will fend 
off efforts to break its competitive spirit. 
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Milling machine shown is an Allis-Chalmers Roller Mill. 
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...gets the World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowledge and Engineering Service 


Into this giant General Mills plant in Buffalo, N.Y., unit stops an entire operation and reduces output. 
go $9,000 bushels of wheat per day. Out of it flows To assure continuous production, General Mills 
enough flour to bake 5,625,000 loaves of bread! protects its machinery with a Socony-Vacuum pro- 

Heart of this giant is the milling machine (like the gram of Correct Lubrication...has done so for 
one shown). Batteries of these machines, closely in- the past 14 years. Famous Gargoyle oils and greases 
tegrated with purifiers, sifters, agitators, conveyors, guard bearings and all other vital moving parts. 
and other machinery, take whole-grain wheat and — e ° ° 
through a long series of grinding operations —reduce You can get this same high-quality protection for 
it to flour of desired texture. Breakdown of any one _ your plant. Call your Socony-Vacuum representative. 


SOCOM LUM E22... 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





IT’S UP...UP... AND UP when you take 
the Missouri Pacifie’s Colorado Eagle 
to Denver, “The Mile-High ¢ ity”. 
Passing through Colorado Springs you 
can see Pike’s Peak, high spot of your 
Rocky Mountain trip. 


NOTHING TO BLOCK YOUR VIEW in the 
Eagle’s Planetarium Dome Car. You 
can look up, down, all around — through 
glare-resistant glass. Air-conditioning 
brings the fresh mountain air right 
inside your car. 


GETTING HUNGRY? Then head for the 
diner-lounge and one of the Eagle's 
tempting meals. You'll enjoy it in 
smooth-rolling comfort with Timken® 
roller bearings on the axles. They 
helped make streamliners practical. 


Now take the next great step in railroading 


CONSTANTLY AT WORK to improve 
freight service, the railroads are begin- 
ning to lick the main cause of freight 
train delays—“hot boxes”. They're 
finding the answer in “Roller Freight’, 
freight cars on Timken roller bearings. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS cut lube bills up to 
89%, reduce terminal inspection man- 
hours 90%. Because they cut starting 
resistance 88%, trains start smoother 
with less damage to lading. When all 
railroads go “Roller Freight”, they'll 


net a 22% return on the investment. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Ti 


ON ONE RAILROAD, “Roller Freight” 
has gone 38 million car-miles without a 
single “hot box” delay. But freight 
cars on friction bearings average only 
212.000 car-miles between set-outs for 
“hot boxes”. 


COST iS LOWER! Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of six years ago. 
Other products of the Timken Com- 
pany: alloy steel and tubing, removable 
rock bits. 
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ipered Roller Bearin 


WITH “ROLLER FREIGHT”, another rail- 
road cut running time in half on a live- 
stock run. With “Roller Freight’’, goods 
will reach you faster, fresher, in better 
condition. It’s the railroad’s big attrac- 
tion for more freight business. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST —@- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION -% 


Copr. 1962 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address: ** TIMROSCO 
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